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THE ARGOSY. 


JANUARY 2, 1871. 


DENE HOLLOW. 


By THE AUTHOR OF **EasT LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER I. 
SIR DENE, 


A FAIR scene. None fairer throughout this, the fairest of all the 
Midland counties. Winter had turned. The blue of the sky 
_was unbroken ; the sunshine shed down its bright and cheering warmth : 
it was the frst day of real spring. 

Standing on a somewhat elevated road, as popu with the ground 
in front, was a group of gentlemen, talking earnestly and noting criti- 
cally the points of the landscape immediately around. They stood 
with their backs to the iron gates of the lodge; gates that gave admit- 
_tance to a winding avenue leading up to a fine old seat, Beechhurst 

Dene. Before them—the ground descending slightly, so that they: 
looked down on it and saw all the panorama—were sunny plains and. 
groves of towering trees, and sparkling rivulets ; a farm-house here and 
there imparting life to the picture. The little village of Hurst Leet 
(supposed to be a corruption of Hurst Hamlet) lay across, somewhat 
towards the right, as they gazed. Beyond it, at two or three miles’ 
distance, was the city of Worcester, its cathedral very conspicuous on 
this clear day, as well as the tapering spire of St. Andrew. Amidst 
other features of the beautiful scenery, the eye, sweeping around the 
distant horizon on all sides, caught the long chain of the Malvern Hills, 
the white houses (very few in those days) nestling at their base like 
glittering sea shells amidst moss. The hills, rising up there, looked 
very close, not much further off than Worcester. They were more than 
double the distance—and in a totally opposite direction. Nothing is 
more deceiving than perspective. 

A quick walker, oe the fields and the stiles; that is, direct as the 
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crow flies ; might walk to the village of Hurst Leet in ten minutes from 
the lodge gates of Beechhurst Dene. But if he went by the road—as he 
must do if he had either horse or vehicle—it would take him very con- 
siderably longer, for it was a round-about way, part of it very hilly. He 
would have to turn to his left (almost as though he were going from the 
village instead of to it) and sweep round quite three parts of a circle : in 
short make very much like what Tony Lumpkin calls a circumbendibus. 
The question, occupying these gentlemen, was, whether a straighter and 
nearer road should not be cut, chiefly for the accommodation of the 
family residing at Beechhurst Dene. 

The chief of the group, and most conspicuous of it, was Beechhurst 
Dene’s owner—Sir Dene Clanwaring. By the Clanwaring family—and 
consequently by others—it was invariably pronounced Clannering : 
indeed some of the branches had long spelt it so. Sir Dene was a tall, 
fine man of fifty years; his features were noble and commanding, his 
complexion was fresh and healthy. He was of fairly good family, but 
nothing very great or grand, and had won his baronetcy for himself after 
making his fortune in India. Fortunes were made in those by-gone days, 
when the East India Company was flourishing, quicker than they are in 
these. It was nothing for the soldier, resident there for long years, to 
unite with his duties the civilian’s pursuits, so far as money-making went ; 
and Dene Clanwaring had been one who did this. He was a brave man, 
had won fame as well as money, and at a comparatively early age he 
returned home for good, with a large fortune and a baronetcy. People 
told fabulous tales of his wealth—as is sure to be the case—augmenting 
it to a few millions. He himself could have testified that it was about 
six thousand pounds a year, all told. 

Looking out, on his return from India, for some desirable place to 
settle down in for life, chance directed Sir Dene Clanwaring to Beech- 
-hurst Dene. Whether it was the estate itself that attracted him, or 
whether it was the accidental fact that it bore his own name, Dene, 
certain it was that Sir Dene searched no farther. He purchased it at 
once, entailing it on his eldest son, John Ingram Clanwaring, and his 
heirs for ever. 

Shortly after entering into possession of it, his wife, Lady Clanwaring, 
died. Sir Dene—standing there in the road before us to-day—is, as 
may be seen, in deep mourning. It is worn for her. He was very 
fond of her and the loss was keenly felt. Close by his side, is his 
second son, Geoffry ; a tall, fair, golden-haired, pleasant-looking young 
fellow, who is in black also. Near to them, bends an old and curious- 
looking little man, very thin and undersized; his hard features are 
pinched, his few gray hairs scanty. It is Squire Arde of the Hall. He 
wears a suit of pepper-and-salt ; breeches, waistcoat, gaiters, and coat ; 
with silver knee and shoe-buckles, and a white beaver hat. Over his 
clothes, is a drab great coat of some fluffy material, but the Squire has 
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thrown it quite back, and it seems to lodge on the tips of his narrow 
shoulders. The only other individual, completing the party, is Jonathan 
Drew, Sir Dene’s bailiff ; a hard man also, but a faithful, trustworthy 
servant. Sir Dene took him over from the previous owner, Mr. Honey- 
thorn, and had already found his value. Drew managed the land and 
the tenants well; though complaints were murmured of his severity. 
He was turned sixty ; a lean maypole of a man, in a long fustian coat 
and high-crowned brown hat, looking altogether not unlike a scarecrow 
in a corn-field. The bailiff was uncommonly ugly ; and appeared at the 
present moment more so than usual, from an access of ill-temper : which 
is plainly perceptible, as he addresses his master. 

‘“‘“ Make my duty to Sir Dene, Mr. Drew, please, and tell him that I 
can’t be turned out of my house nohow ; I’ve got the paper,’ says she to 
me. ‘Then why don’t you perduce the paper, Mrs. Barber?’ says I, 
bantering at her. ‘’Cause I can’t find it, sir; I’ve mislaid it,’ goes on 
she. ‘ Mislaid what you’ve never had,’ says I, as I flung away from her. 
And she never did have it, Sir Dene,” wound up Drew; “don’t you 
believe it, sir. Obstinate old granny!” 

‘“‘ When she sees that there are other cottages to be had; when she 
knows that it will be to the advantage of all her neighbours, I must say 
that I think it is unreasonable of her to refuse to go out,” remarked Sir 
Dene, his brow contracted his face severe just then. Accustomed all 
his life to command, he brooked not opposition to his will. 

" idemanar Sir ene !” echoed Drew. ‘It’s a sight worse nor 
onreasonable : it’s vicious.’ 

The new ou that Sir Dene purposed making to the village, had been 
the subject of much planning and consideration between himself and 
his agent, Drew. One or two sites had been thought of; but the best 
attainable—there could be no doubt of it—the most convenient and 
the shortest, was one that would open nearly immediately opposite his 
own gates. The lithe that would have to be cut through was his own 
property, every field of it, every hedge: and a foot-pathway, for a part 
of the road, seemed to point out its desirability. If they cut in this line, it 
would be at quite a third less cost, both as to money and trouble, than 
any other. Naturally Sir Dene wished it to be fixed upon ; and Drew, 
who was red-hot on the new scheme, knowing it must improve the pro- 
perty, would not tolerate any complaints against it. 

But there was an obstacle. About a hundred yards down the path 
_ just mentioned, stood a cottage of the better class : a dwelling of five 
rooms, with masses of yellow jessamine climbing up its outer walls. It 
had once belonged to a small farmer-proprietor of the name of Barber. 
He had died in early life (a great many years ago now), leaving a widow 
and two daughters. His affairs were found to be in disorder—that is, he 
had died in hopeless debt. The widow and daughters took immediate 
- steps to extricate themselves and uphold _ jtheir-late father’s integrity. 
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The cottage with the bit of land attaching it was sold to Mr. Honey- 
thorn, then the owner of Beechhurst Dene, who had been long wishing to 
possess it. Widow Barber remained in the occupancy of the dwelling 
and one field as tenant, paying an easy yearly rent : and she said that 
Mr. Honeythorn had given her a paper, or covenant, promising that she 
should not be turned out while she lived. 

To make the road in the track contemplated by Sir Dene, this cottage 
-would have to come down, for the line ran right through it. Drew, 
acting for Sir Dene, served Mrs. Barber with a formal notice to quit. 
Mrs. Barber met it by a verbal refusal (civilly and tearfully delivered) 
to go out; and an assertion to the above effect : namely, that she held 
the granted right to stay in the cottage for the term of her natural life, 
and that she possessed a paper in Mr. Honeythorn’s own writing to 
confirm this right. In fact, this paper alone constituted her right : for 
nothing in relation to it had been found amidst Mr. Honeythorn’s 
effects, though his executors had searched minutely. Jonathan Drew 
told Mrs. Barber to her face that there had never been any such paper, 
save in her imagination: Mrs. Barber had retaliated, not only that there 
was such a paper, but that Drew knew of it as well as she did; and 
that he had known of it at the time it was given. However, Mrs. 
Barber, search as she would, could not find this paper: she had either 
lost or mislaid it; or else had never possessed it. Matters therefore 
stood at this point: and Mrs. Barber retained the notice to quit at 
Lady-Day—which was fast approaching. 

The affair had vexed Sir Dene; it was at length beginning to enrage 
him. Fully persuaded—partly by Drew, partly by the fact of absolute 
non-evidence—that no such right had ever been conceded to the widow 
Barber, he could not see why the old woman’s obstinacy should be let 
stand in the way of his plans. One dwelling-house was surely as good 
for her as another! But he had not quite fully decided on this thing : 
he was standing out there now, talking it over with his son and Drew, 
with a view to arrive at some decision. Squire Arde had come up 
accidentally. 

“Tt would be but the work of a month or two,” cried Sir Dene in his 
enthusiasm, standing with his arms on the fence, and looking across to 

‘the village. “See, Mr. Arde, it seems but a stone’s throw.” 

“And nothing in the way of it but that dratted cottage!” put in 
Jonathan Drew. 

Geoffry Clanwaring was sending his good-natured blue eyes roving 
here and there in the landscape, apparently in thought. Presently he 
addressed his father. ° 

‘‘Would it not be possible, sir, to carry the cutting a few yards on 
this side, (moving his right hand), and so leave the cottage standing ?” 

‘‘ No,” replied Sir Dene. ‘The road shall be cut straight; or not 
at all.” : 
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“‘ Tf you was to make a in-and-out road, like a dog’s leg, as good stick 
to the old un, Mr. Geoffry,” spoke up Drew. ‘‘ Besides, there’d be the 
stream in the way lower down. No: there ain’t no line but this—and 
Sir Dene ’Il hardly let a pig-headed old widow stand in the light of it.” 

‘* There’s the smoke a sprouting out of her chimney,” struck in Squire 
Arde—who in familiar life was not very particular in his mode of speech, 
after the fashion of many country gentlemen of the period. 

“A biling of her pot for dinner!” cried Drew. ‘‘ Miserable old- 
cat!” 

“T mind me that something was said about that paper at the time,” 
resumed the Squire. 

‘* What paper?” asked Sir Dene, sharply. 

‘The one given her by Honeythorn.” 

Sir Dene drew a long breath. He would never have committed an 
injustice in the teeth of facts. 

‘* Was such a paper given to her ?” 

“T don’t know myself,” replied Squire Arde, gazing out at the smoke 
with his watery eyes. ‘Some talk on’t was abroad. ’Twas said Tom 
Barber’s widow had got such a paper—had got it out of Honeythorn. 
On t’other hand, it might ha’ been alllies. Drew, here, ought to know 
which way ’twas.” 

‘““Tve told Sir Dene which way ’twas—that there warn’t none,” 
spoke Drew, tilting his hat up on his bald head. ‘Mr. Honeythorn did 
nothing o’ that kind without me—not likely to. And if he had—put 
it that way: ought it to be binding on Sir Dene? Why in course not. 
Old Granny Barber’s one o’ them cantankerous idiots that thinks 
nobody’s turn is to be served but their own.” 

“‘ Well, I must be going—or I shall not get there and home again by 
two o'clock, and that’s my dinner hour,” observed the Squire, pulling 
his white coat forward over his contracted chest. “I’ve got a goose to 
pluck with Black, up at the Trailing Indian. He was seen in my woods 
a night or two ago: and he'll have to tell me the reason why.” 

Drew threw back his long neck in a kind of mockery. “If you can 
keep Randy Black out 0’ your woods, Squire, you'll be cleverer nor 
other people.” 

“Well, I’m going up to him to have a try at it,” was the old man’s 
answer. ‘‘ Good day to ye, Sir Dene.” 

“ A moment yet, Squire Arde,” said the baronet, detaining him. “Tell 
me truly what your opinion on this subject is. Should I turn the old 
woman out, or not?” 

But the curious little man seemed to shrink into himself at the ques- 
tion ; to become smaller than ever, if that were possible : as he avoided 
Sir Dene with a shake of the head. 

“No, no, Sir Dene Clanwaring—no good to ask me. I’ve lived 
long enough to know that to thrust one’s finger into one’s neighbour’s 
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pie brings often nothing but heartburning in the long run. If I said 
to you ‘turn her out,’ and you came to repent of it later, why you'd 
lay the blame on me. ‘ Arde advised me’ you'd be muttering to your- 
self night and morning, and give me anything but a blessing. Take 
vother view. If I said to you ‘Don’t turn her out; make the road 
elsewhere,’ and you took the advice, you’d be ever hankering after 
this track that you’d missed. The cottage would become an eyesore: 
you’d call yourself a fool, and a double fool, to have been guided by 
old Arde. No, no. You must act upon your own judgment, Sir 
Dene; not mine. It’s nothing to me. The old roads have done 
for me my time, and they'll do to the end. Good day.” 

He moved away with brisk steps towards the left, stooping forward, 
as was his wont. Another minute, and there met him three indi- 
viduals : a gentleman and two young ladies. At least, if not a gentle- 
man, at the first sight he looked like one. It was Robert Owen; a 
farmer who had but recently come to live in the neighbourhood, 
renting a farm of Sir Dene’s. He was of notable appearance. Sir 
Dene was a handsome man, but not so handsome as Robert Owen. 
He would have been of distinguished presence amidst kings. Of noble 
height, slender and upright, his face, with its clearly-cut features of the 
highest type, its pure complexion bright even yet as a woman’s, and its 
very dark blue eyes, presented a picture beautiful to look upon. But 
what caused him to.be more remarkable than aught else, was the fact 
that he had a soft, silvery white beard, falling over his white top coat: 
and in those days beards were very uncommon. In years he might 
have numbered about as many as Sir Dene. His two daughters had 
inherited his beauty—but not his height. Lovely girls they were, with 
dimpled, blushing cheeks, and of modest, simple, retiring manners, 
generally called, both in this neighbourhood and the one they had left, 
“the pretty Miss Owens.” Mary, the elder of them, had been a wife for 
some months now: George Arde, a relative of the Squire’s, had mar- 
ried her. Maria, the younger, was Miss Owen still. 

‘“* How do ye do, Owen?” cried the Squire, carelessly. | 

Robert Owen touched his hat as he answered that he was well—and 
“hoped the Squire was.” None could be more sensible than he of 
the social distance that lay between him and Squire Arde: he was but 
a humble, working farmer. The young ladies stood blushing; Mary 
not venturing to speak, unless the Squire should first notice her. They 
wore hooded scarlet cloaks, the fashion in those days, and white 
straw gipsy hats, their beautiful brown hair falling in curls under- 
neath. 

“It’s you, is it!” cried he, nodding to Mary. ‘‘ How’s George ?” 

“‘ He is quite well, thank you, sir,” she replied, with a slight curtsey. 

‘* Over here ?” 

“No, sir. Heis at home. My father came into Worcester yester- 
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day and brought me back: my mother’s not well. George.is coming 
over for me to-morrow.” 

With a slight general nod from the Squire, to which the young ladies 
curtsied and the farmer again touched his hat, they pursued their respec- 
tive ways. The footsteps caused Sir Dene and his party to turn their 
heads, which were still bent over the fence. Jonathan Drew vouchsafed 
an ungracious nod to the farmer; Sir Dene a more pleasant one; but 
Geoffry Clanwaring went up, spoke cordially to the farmer in his free, 
good-natured way, and shook hands with Mrs. Arde and Maria Owen. 

It was but a slight episode. They went on, and Mr. Clanwaring 
returned to the fence again. 

But Sir Dene had become tired of standing still; perhaps a little 
tired of his indecision. Saying something about business at Hurst 
Leet, he suddenly turned alone down the narrow path before-men- 
tioned—which would take him straight by the cottage in dispute. 

Perhaps few cottages could boast less of a look-out. This had none. 
The door nearly abutted on the path: certainly there was not more 
than a yard and a half of ground between: but that little space was 
redolent of sweet-scented gillyflowers—as they are called in Worcester- 
shire. On the other side the path, the bank rose as perpendicularly as 
though it had been a cutting ; a high bank, whose elm trees, towering 
above it, threw the shadow of their branches over the cottage-roof. 
This fine grove of trees—which began at the top of the path, opposite 
Sir Dene’s gates—was the pride of Sir Dene’s heart. He’d not have 
had any one of the trees cut down for the world. The cottage—as Sir 
Dene walked—lay on his right hand, the bank and trees on his left. 
The door was standing open as he passed, and he caught a vision of a 
plump old woman ipside it in grey stockings, who was stooping to skim 
a pan of cream in the passage. | 

“Old mother Barber,” said Sir Dene to himself. 

‘Old mother Barber,” hearing the footsteps, looked up. When she 
saw whose they were, a tremor, as if an {ice-shaft darted through her 
heart, took her, and she ran into her kitchen like a frightened hare. 
She wore a short black gown of rough flannel cloth, its sleeves cut off 
at the elbow; a cotton print handkerchief crossed upon her shoulders, 
the ends, back and front, confined under her check apron, and a mob- 
cap tied rotind with black ribbon, the bow in front. What little hair 
could be seen, was grey. A cleanly-looking, but timorous old woman, 
five or six years past seventy. To be turned out of the cottage, in 
which she had been born, and had lived all her life, seemed to her the 
very worst evil that could by possibility fall on her in this world. Theold 
cling to their resting places ; and it isin the nature of age to exaggerate 
evils. 3 

The kitchen window looked out upon a fair scene: it was just as 
pleasant as the front was dull: sunny plains near, Worcester in 
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the distance. Morning after morning, as that old woman awoke, her 
eyes had fallen on the familiar Malvern hills (for she could catch a 
glimpse of them slantwise from her front chamber), on the white dots 
of houses underneath them, glistening in the early sun, and on the 
sloping vale of wood and dale descending in one great expanse. 

“Lord be good to me!” she murmured, her hands crossed upon 
her bosom, that was beating so fast underneath the cotton handker- 
chief. ‘ Let not my poor homestead be ’reft from me while I live! ” 

Her glance fell on her cherished out-door belongings : on the one prg 
in the sty; on the cow in the meadow, by. whose produce, the milk, 
she was helped to live; on the patch of cabbage and potato ground. 
The brook, winding along nearly close to her back door (and which 
brook perhaps caused Sir Dene’s difficulty in regard to taking the road 
a few yards further off, as his son had suggested, for the water, widen- 
ing into a stream lower down to feed the mill, might not be interfered 
with) was dancing in the sun, its gentle murmurings falling lightly on 
the ear. Time had been when that murmuring soothed her to peace = 
latterly, since this horrible fear had oppressed her, it seemed to 
suggest nothing but woe. Suddenly, another sound drowned it—a 
sharp knock as with a stick at the front door. Looking out of her 
kitchen, she saw Sir Dene. 

And whether she stood on her head or her heels, the poor woman could 
not have told had she lived to be a hundred. The sight scared her 
senses away. At the most favourable of times, and when she was a 
younger woman, she would have been struck into incapability at the 
presence of a great man like Sir Dene Clanwaring : regarding him now 
as a powerful enemy, it increased the feeling ten-fold. Saying he had 
stepped back to speak to her, he walked, of his own accord, into the 
open small front room, or parlour; which had a sanded floor, and a 
bright-painted tea-tray lodged against the side wall for ornament. She 
followed him in, curtseying and shaking visibly. Without any circum- 
locution, Sir Dene enquired whether she was in possession of the paper 
that she professed to be. 

What with the abrupt question and its nature, what with her own 
startled fears, and her innate timidity, Mrs. Barber behaved like a 
lunatic. She could get out no answer at all. When it did come, it 
was strangely hesitating, and given in a whisper. 

She “ believed” she had got such a paper somewhere—and she hoped 
“his honour” would not be hard upon her. 

Sir Dene Clanwaring curled his lip. An honourable man himself, he 
regarded deception as the worst fault on earth. This old woman before 
him was shaking from head to foot; her speech and manner were alike 
uncertain, and he believed she was telling him a falsehood. From that 
moment, he regarded the plea, she had put forth, not as a mistake on her 
part, but a pure invention. 
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“ Look here, Mrs. Barber,” he said sternly. “The road I purpose 
making will be of great benefit to myself and the public: it ought not 
to be stopped by any private interests. If you have the paper you 
speak of, bring it to me, and I will consider it—though I do not promise, 
and do not at present intend, mind, to be swayed by it. This is Tues- 
day : if, on Friday, I have not the paper before me, I shall give orders 
for the work to go on. Lady-Day will fall about a week afterwards : and 
I must request that you will be out of this on or before that day shall 
come. Good morning, ma’am.” 

She closed the door after him with trembling hands, when he had got 
to a proper distance. And then she sat down on the nearest seat— 
which happened to be a milk-pail turned bottom upwards—and wiped 
her face with her apron. 

Sir Dene went on down the path. In a short while it widened con- 
siderably and branched off into the open fields. Had the cottage stood 
as low down as this, there would have been no absolute necessity to 
raze it. But—it stood where it did stand: nothing more could be 
made of it than that. Bearing to the right, and passing his bailiff’s 
house, which was nearly hidden amidst some trees, Sir Dene crossed a 
stile at the end of the field, and the village was before him, the church 
lying rather far beyond it. As he was passing the village stocks (used 
often then), the village doctor, James Priar—a little man in spectacles, 
who looked ten years older than his real age, which was but thirty— 
crossed his path. 

‘‘ Have you decided about the new road, Sir Dene?” he asked, when 
they had talked for a minute or two. 

““Yes ; in a week’s time from this you will see it begun,” was the 
baronet’s firm answer, as he pursued his way. 

Just a minute we must take to follow Drew, before closing the chap- 
ter. Not for any particular purpose as regards Aim, but to afford the 
reader a little more insight into the locality. 

Mr. Jonathan then, when his master quitted him, and Geoffry Clan- 
waring had disappeared within his father’s gates, betook himself about 
his business. He pursued the road to the right—in the opposite direc- 
tion to that taken by Squire Arde. About here it was solitary enough— 
but he soon came to some farm-houses and cottages. Some half-mile, 
or more, from the gates of Beechhurst Dene, there stood back on the 
left a substantial stone house; with good gardens and farm-buildings 
around it. This was Arde Hall. The road here was open, and the 
village underneath (underneath, so to say, for the ground still sloped a 
little) could be more plainly seen. Here would have been the best 
spot to make the new road—if one must have been made at all: but 
Squire Arde, to whom the ground belonged, would as soon have thought 
of making a bull-run. Jonathan Drew came to a standstill, as if tracing 
it out—for the road was what his thoughts were.running upon. 
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‘Ay, this ’ud ha’ been the right track to hollow it through,” ran 
his reflections. ‘Catch old Arde at it! When Sir Dene does it, though, 
Arde won’t be back’ard to reap the benefit. A down-right good move, 
it'll be for Sir Dene’s property. My old bones ’ll be spared a bit, too, 
when I can ride straight up, ’stead o’ going round or trapesing it afoot. 
The Squire gets more niggardly as he gets older. Wonder who'll come 
in for his savings—and his estate ? Shouldn’t wonder but he’ll leave all 
to a mad-house ! As to that cross-grained Granny Barber, who’s she, that 
she should put in her spoke again the public good ? One place is just 
as good as another, for the short time she’ll want a place at all. One 
foot must be in the grave now, and t’other hardly out on’t.” 

With this, Mr. Drew brought his comments to a conclusion. There 
was a pathway down to the village from hence, just as there was nearer 
Beechhurst Dene ; and he appeared undecided whether or not to take 
it. But finally he continued his way on the road. We need not follow 
him: the highway took a sudden turn just above here, and branched 
off, between rich pasture lands, and homesteads large and small, far 
away from Hurst Leet. 
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CHAPTER II. 
HAREBELL FARM. 


In turning to the left, on emerging from the gates of Beechhurst 
Dene, the road continued to run in a tolerably straight line, for about 
the third of a mile. It then branched off, almost at right angles, in 
two directions: that to the right being the continuance of the road ; 
that to the left soon becoming nothing but a solitary lane. We may 
have occasion to follow the road later, so just now we will take 
the lane. 

As dismal and shadowy a place at night, this Harebell Lane, as you 
would care to enter. On the right, lying back, stood a very moderate- 
sized dwelling, with its fold-yard, ricks, and barns. This was Harebell 
Farm ; in the occupancy of Robert Owen. Not far on, on the left, were 
two wooden gates side by side; one for carts, one for people on foot— 
they were the back entrance to Beechhurst Dene. The lane wound 
on, getting narrower and darker. Its banks were tolerably high ; its 
over-hanging trees shut out the daylight. But soon it widened con- 
siderably : in one part forming on the right-hand a capacious curve, in 
which lay a rather deep pool, green with slime within and rushes with- 
out ; and known as ‘“ Harebell Pond.” A plantation of firs was fenced 
in on the bank rising immediately above it. Altogether, in spite of its 
space, this was the most dreary part of the lane. A few yards onwards, 
the lane, narrowing again, took a sharp turn to the right, and led direct 
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to an inn of not too good reputation, called “ The Trailing Indian.” 
The man keeping this inn was named Randolf Black. His brother, 
Moses Black, had died about a twelvemonth ago at Harebell Farm. 
They had come strangers to the place some years back, evidently 
monied men: at any rate, flush of ready money; and became tenants 
of Mr. Honeythorn. Moses took Harebell Farm ; Randolf the solitary 
public house known then as ‘‘ The Plough”; but which he re-named ‘‘ The 
Trailing Indian.” After a few years, Moses Black died. Randolf 
immediately applied to Sir Dene Clanwaring (who had just become his 
landlord through the purchase of Beechhurst Dene) to be allowed to 
take the farm as well as the inn; evincing unmistakable eagerness that 
it should be so. His character, however, had developed itself by that 
time; and Sir Dene, instructed on the point, refused. Robert Owen 
then presented himself as a tenant for the farm ; and to him it was let. 
A little beyond the Trailing Indian, Harebell Lane was crossed by a 
high road ; in fact, was terminated by it : and it was to the chance of the 
travellers on this high way turning aside to the inn that the Trailing 
Indian trusted——or assumed to trust—for its support. 

But we must go back to Harebell Farm. Entering at the small 
wooden gate (that, and the large one by its side, looked like twin 
brothers of those of Beechhurst Dene on the other side the lane) and 
passing round by the barns, the ricks, and the fold-yard, we come to the 
front ; for the dwelling faced the opposite way. The house was full of 
angles ; the red-brick of which it was built had become dark and dingy 
with age. A square patch of lawn and flower garden was before the 
door ; beyond it stretched out the expanse of meadow and corn-fields ; 
with the tips of the Malvern hills bounding the horizon in the distance. 

It was a day or two after the one mentioned in the last chapter; and 
the sky was as blue as then, and the sunshine as bright. In a homely 
room, partaking somewhat of the kitchen as well as of the parlour, 
save that cooking was not done in it, sat Mrs, Owen after dinner ; a 
delicate-looking woman of low voice and gentle manners. She had on 
a warm gown of purple stuff, a large collar of muslin-work—the mode 
then—and white lace cap. Her feet rested on a footstool; her thin 
hands were busy with a heap of stockings, sorting those that wanted 
darning from those that did not. At the window, preparing to embroider 
a strip of fine cambric that was to form a portion of an infant’s cap, 
sat Maria Owen—prettier without her bonnet even than with it. She 
wore a dress of light, checked green silk, its sleeves finished with a 
ruffle and a fall of lace just below the elbow. Her hair fell in glossy 
curls, her fresh, bright, dimpled face was something good to look upon. 
The floor was of red brick—squares—but a carpet covered it to the 
edge of the chairs : the furniture, plain, old, but of substantial mahogany, ~ 
was polished to brightness. This was the parlour in ordinary use; 
there was a handsomer one, called the best parlour, for high-days and 
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holidays. The terms dining-room and drawing-room were too grand 
for a farm-house in those unpretentious days. 

Maria looked up to speak: some eagerness on her beautiful face. 

‘* Mamma, how long do you think I shall be, working this cap ?” 

“That depends, my dear, upon the time you are able to give to it,” 
was Mrs. Owen’s answer. ‘ You cannot neglect your necessary home 
occupations for fancy-work.” 

“Oh I know that. I won’t neglect anything. I should like to get 
it done in two months.” 

‘‘'You have chosen so very intricate a pattern, Maria.” 

‘¢ But it will be all the more beautiful. I should not like Polly to be 
buying a best cap. Rather than that, I would tell her I am working 
this one: though I want it to Be a surprise. I think you can give me 
some old lace for it, mamma.” 

‘TI shall see, when the cap’s finished—whether it is worth it.” 

Standing by the fire, having come in during this soliloquy, was a 
rather tall and somewhat hard-featured woman, with a strange look of 
perplexity on her sensible face. She wore the costume of the day, a 
print gown straight down to the ankles, white stockings, and tied shoes. 
This was Mary Barber: the faithful upper servant of the house—indeed 
there was but one maid kept besides—but regarded more as a friend 
than a servant. Her features were well-formed; her hair, worn in small 
curls on either side her face, beneath the cap-border, was of a bright- 
brown yet. What Mary Barber’s age was, could not be guessed from 
her appearance. At thirty years of age she had looked middle-aged ; 
she looked it still ; she would probably look it for thirty years to come. 
Perhaps she was now not much turned forty. Her mother was the old 
woman you saw skimming the milk. 

‘“‘ Have you done that bit of ironing, Mary?” asked Mrs. Owen. 

** No, missis.” 

A shade of surprise passed over Mrs. Owen’s features. But she said 
nothing. 

“‘T can’t settle to anything, missis ; and that’s the plain truth,” burst 
forth the woman, flinging up her hands. “It is a cruel, wicked thing, 
that my poor old mother should come to this when she’s close upon 
her grave.” 

“Tt is very grievous to be turned out of one’s home,” remarked Mrs. 
Owen, a sad, far-off look in her lifted eyes. 

“It’s worse to have her word disputed: at least 7 think it so. Jona- 
than Drew told me to my face last night, missis, that mother must be in 
her dotage, to fancy she had ever had the paper.” 

‘“¢ But you told me Mr. Drew knew of her having the paper.” 

“Mother says he knew of it; she has always said he did. I wish 
Sir Dene Clanwaring had stayed where he was, afore he’d ever come 
here to trouble us.” 
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“When once your mother’s out—if she has to go out—I daresay she 
won’t mind it, Mary Barber,” observed the young lady. ‘‘ One home 
is as good as another.” 

‘Much you know about it, Miss Maria! If you had to be turned out 
of yours, you'd tell a different tale.” 

‘““Why I have been turned out of it. We all have. That is, my 
father chose to leave. I can tell you, Mary Barber, I was sad enough 
at the time ; but I like this one best now.” 

Mary Barber gave a rather significant sniff, as if she thought there 
might be some special cause for the young lady’s liking the new one best. 

“You don’t understand it, Miss Maria. The young can’t be expected 
to know how old people become attached to their homes, so that they 
seem like just a part of themselves and that it gets as hard to part with 
"em as it is to part with a limb. I am sure of this,” concluded Mary Barber 
emphatically—“ that if mother is drove out, she’ll go straight to the 
grave-yard.” 

Maria dropped her cambric in consternation. ‘ Do you mean that 
it would—kill her?” she asked in a low tone. 

“Just as certainly, Miss Maria, as that the Lord’s looking down upon 
us to note the injustice. And He z// note it—if it’s done.” 

“Hush, Mary,” interposed her mistress. ‘“ Let us hope for the best. 
She may be let stay in it yet.” 

‘Well, I'll hope it, missis, as long as I can: and I'll do my best to 
further it. But it won’t be none the nearer coming to pass, for all 
that: I’ve not had these bad dreams lately for nothing. And poor 
mother, always in distress, is first and foremost in every one of ’em.” 

There was a short silence: the cookoo clock against the wall ticking 
out lazily the minutes of the afternoon. Mary Barber resumed. 

“Tf it warn’t for that bit of ironing, missis—and IJ know it ought to 
be done when to-morrow’s Friday and cleaning-day—I’d ask you to 
spare me.” 

‘What for?” questioned Mrs. Owen. 

“To go to Sir Dene Clanwaring,” said the woman in a decisive tone, 
and both her auditors looked up in amazement. ‘“ When I was at 
mother’s last night I told her to have one good last hunt for the paper, 
and to send it me this morning if she could find it. It hasn’t come; 
which is a pretty safe sign that it’s notfound. But perhaps if we both 

go together to Sir Dene, she and me, and I speak up quietly for her to 
him—for she’d never have the courage to speak for herself—he may 
listen to us, and let her stay. The ironing 

“T’ll do the ironing for you, Mary,” cried Miss Owen, starting up with 
sweet good nature. ‘TI’ll go and set about it now.” 

Mary Barber made ready for her errand; and came down stairs 
dressed in her best, surprising her mistress. A  cinnamon-brown 
gown of soft cashmere, and grey twilled-silk shawl with its handsome 
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border of bright colours. She had had the shawl for half her life, and 
it looked as good as new now. The straw bonnet, of the “ cottage” 
shape, had gray nbbons on it. 

- You have dressed yourself up, Mary !” 

“Yes, missis. If I had gone in my rags, Sir Dene mightn’t have 
looked twice at me. Dress goes down with all the world. You'll wish 
me luck, ma’am.” 

And as Mary Barber turned out at the back door, a folded handkerchief 
and her large cotton umbrella in her hand—an invariable appendage 
when she had on her best things, no matter how fine the weather—an 
old slipper and a joyous laugh came after her from Miss Maria. 

She went along at a brisk pace, drawing on her gloves. In the 
fold-yard she met the farmer. He regarded the dressed-up apparition 
with intense astonishment. 

‘Why where are you off to, Mary, woman ?” 

She told him where. Mr. Owen shook his head a little, as if he had 
not much faith in the result of the expedition. 

“You can try of course, Mary Barber. But great men, like Sir 
Dene, don’t choose to be dictated to, or thwarted in any scheme they 
set their minds on.” ) 

‘‘Sir Dene went as far as to say to mother that he’d deliberate upon 
it if the paper could be found, master,” she observed, noting the 
signs. 

‘But the paper’s not found. My opinion is, it would have been 
better never to have said anything about the paper, as it’s not forth- 
coming.” 

‘¢ Why !—surely, master, you are not supposing that there never was 
any such paper?” she exclaimed. 

‘‘T feel as sure as you do that the paper was given,” he answered. 
“J heard speak of it at the time. But Sir Dene is a stranger among 
us; and, to assert such a thing to him, and in the same breath to 
plead inability to produce the paper, gives a bad impression, you 
see.” 

Mr. Owen was in his usual working attire—for he took a very active 
part amidst his men: drab breeches and gaiters, and a drab coat. In 
his younger days, Robert Owen was fond of pleasure; had been what 
would now be called fast, seduced to it perhaps by his remarkable 
beauty. ‘He would neglect his business to follow the hounds, to take 
a morning’s shooting, to kill time and spend money in many other 
ways. Debts had accumulated, and he had been ever since a crippled 
man in means. Instead of remaining a gentleman-farmer, he had 
been obliged to degenerate into a working one, always pulled back by 
want of capital. None could regret that early improvidence more than 
he : but unfortunately regrets don’t undo these things. He had taken 
this new farm, hoping to do better at it than-he had at the old one, the 
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lease of which was out. Mrs. Owen had been quite willing to leave the 
old home. They had lost their younger son in it, a very promising 
youth, under distressing circumstances ; and while she stayed in it she 
could not forget her sorrow. 

“* Mary Barber will not succeed,” was Mr. Owen’s mental thought, as 
he stroked his fine white beard in abstraction, and his eyes followed 
her through the gate to the lane. ‘‘ The old woman has no doubt inad- 
vertently destroyed that paper: and, without it, she has no legal 
case.’ 

“Well, mother, is it found?” began Mary Barber, entering her 
mother’s home and kitchen without ceremony. 

Mrs. Barber was bending over the fire, on which stood a large sauce- 
pan full of potato peelings that she was boiling for her fowls. She 
turned her head. 

‘‘Lawk a day!” was her exclamation, as the vision of her smart 
daughter burst on her astonished view. ‘‘ Whatever be you decked out 
for, like that, Mary? ’T aint the wake.” 

‘“‘No; but missis has gave me holiday,” replied Mary, sitting down 
on the wooden chair, which she dusted first with a cloth. “Have you 
found the paper, mother?” 

Poor Mrs. Barber shook her head. “I’ve looked for it till I can 
look no longer ; above stairs and below. I looked till I went to bed, 
Mary; where I got no sleep all night; and at daylight I was up, 
looking again. It'll wear me out, child; it'll wear me out.” 

Lifting the saucepan on the hob, lest its contents should burn while 
she ceased stirring, she dropped on a low wooden stool, and hid her 
face in her hands. Mary Barber was looking more cross than com- 
passionate. 

“To leave the place where I’ve lived all my life! To see my bits 
o’ furniture turned out, sald perhaps—for where am I to put ’em?— 
these very pots and pans, even” (ranging her eyes on the hanging 
tins) “that I’ve kept as bright as silver! My poor cow; my fowls; 
the pig in its sty—Mary, I’d rather the gentlefolks would kill me out- 
night.” 

‘‘Now look here, mother,” said Mary—who never wasted the 
slightest time or sympathy upon sentiment. “That paper is in the 
house, or ought to be: and if it is, it must be found. First of all— 
where did you put it?” 

‘“Where did I put it?” repeated Mrs. Barber, rather listlessly, for 
just at the moment her thoughts were running on abstract matters. 
‘When I was looking in the press this morning—and ¢Aa?’ll have to go 
along o’ the other things, Mary! Oh, woe’s me!” 

“Just carry your mind back, mother”—with a slight stamp of the 
umbrella—“ to that back time when it was given you. Who epequent it 
here?” 
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“Who brought it herep—why, Squire Honeythorn himself. Hecame 
in and sat down in this kitchen in that very chair of your poor father’s. 
I remember being vexed because I’d not got on my best black with 
the crape bottom to it; a bombazine it was, three shillings a yard. 
Miss Reynolds made it, the grand dressmaker at Worcester, and 

“ About Squire Honeythorn, mother,” interrupted Mary Barber, bring- 
ing her up. 

“Well, he came in—I can see his pigtail now, hanging over the back 
o’ the chair. The money for the house and land was paid over to 
Lawyer Haynes, he said, and he had brought to me himself the promise 
in his own hand that I should not be turned from the place while I 
lived. A great rogue, that Haynes was! He buttered his own pocket 
smartly while he settled with the creditors.” 

“ Mother, there’s the afternoon slipping on. Where did you put the 
paper then ?” 

‘In my best tea-caddy,” said the old woman promptly. “ All my 
papers of consequence be kept in there ; and nobody has never had 
the key of it but me. That same day, after I’d locked it up, young 
Jonathan Drew looked in to say the money was paid—not knowing 
his master had been here before him. I told him of the promise I had 
got: and he said it was no news to him. Squire teem had told 
him he should give it.” 

_ “ Have you seen the paper since then?” 

“Yes, many atime. I’ve looked at it when I’ve unlocked the catia 
for other papers.” 

“Will you let ze look, mother ? May-be, it’s there still.” 

Mrs. Barber was a little offended at this, asking her daughter if she 
thought she had no eyesight ; but finally consented. The tea-caddy, a 
japanned one, had stood on the parlour mantel-piece, its middle orna- 
ment, as long as Mary could remember. Mary’s keen grey eyes 
searched every paper—chiefly consisting of the half-yearly receipts for 
her rent—but the missing paper was not there. 

‘¢ You must have put it somewhere else yourself, mother.” 

‘IT suppose I must. There was a great talk one winter of the high- 
waymen being about, and I know I got in a worrlt over my caddy o’ 
papers, and hid ’em away in places. But I always thought I’d put ’em 
all back again later.” | 

‘Well, there seems nothing for it but to beg grace of Sir Dene Clan- 
waring, as we’ve got no proof to show of any right. And that’s where I 
am going, mother, and what I’ve made myself smart for. You must 
come with me.” | 

But the astounding proposition put Mrs. Barber into a tremor—go to 
Sir Dene Clanwaring !—and Mary found it was of no use urging it. So 
she departed alone. In the narrow pathway, almost close to the 
cottage, stood Jonathan Drew and a couple of men; the latter with a 
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measuring chain in their hands. Mrs. Barber saw them from her door, 
and turned as white as death. 

“What be you a doing?” demanded Mary Barber, as she was pass- 
ing them. 

‘Only a measuring out o’ the ground, a bit,” said Jonathan Drew. 

“ For the new hollow they talk of ?” 

“There’s not nothing else we should be a measuring of it for,” was 
his retort. And Mary Barber walked on. 

Crossing the high road, she entered the gates, and proceeded up the 
avenue between the fine old trees. Beechhurst Dene was an ancient 
red-brick mansion, roomy, old-fashioned, comfortable, and withal hand- 
some both outside and in. It stood in the midst of its park, ornamental 
gardens immediately around it. Mary Barber had been there more 
than once in Mr. Honeythorn’s time, and knew it well. Avoiding the 
grand front entrance, she bore round to her right, to the familiar one 
used by the servants, tenants, and in fact often by the family themselves. 
Just on this side, the look-out of the house seemed confined, so many 
trees and shrubs were crowded about. <A pathway led direct to the 
gate in Harebell Lane: and Mary Barber would have made that her 
way of entrance at first, but for having to go to her mother’s. The 
French windows of a parlour opened this way, and Mary saw Sir Dene 
sitting in it. Knocking at the open side door with her umbrella, she 
asked a footman if she could be allowed to see his master. The servant 
did not happen to know her. He told Sir Dene a lady was asking to 
see him: ‘“leastways a respectable-looking woman, that might be a 
farmer’s wife.” 

Sir Dene admitted her. But when she introduced herself as Mary 
Barber, and he found she was the widow Barber’s daughter, come to 
bother him about the new cutting, he felt anything but pleased. Some- 
thing had occurred that afternoon to vex Sir Dene: it had nothing to do 
with the matter in question ; but it served to put him out of temper. 
However, he was civil enough to ask her to sit down, and did not refuse 
to hear her. It was a small room with a bay-window ; the floor covered 
with matting; Sir Dene chiefly received his tenants here, and other 
business people. 

Mary Barber sat bolt upright on nthe extreme edge of the chair ; her 
folded handkerchief and umbrella in her hand, her back to the window: 
Sir Dene was on the other side the table, near the fire, his open desk 
before him. He listened to what she had to say, without once inter- 
rupting her. 

“Do you think this paper, that you talk of, ever had any existence?” 
he asked then—and his tone bore a kind of suppressed scorn, which 
caused Mary Barber’s hard cheeks to flush. 

‘“T am sure it had, sir.” 

‘Did you ever see it, Mrs. Barber?” 
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‘‘No, sir; never,” was the straightforward answer. ‘My mother did 
not show it to me. And I never heard that my sister saw it, either,” 
she added, in her honesty. ‘‘ Father’s affairs took a good while to arrange 
after his death; and before they were settled, my sister Hester and I 
had gone out to relieve mother of our keep, and make our own way in 
the world. I went to service ; Hester married.” 

“Does she—your sister—profess to remember anything of this 
promise ? ” 

‘¢ She has been dead some years, sir.” 

“ Don’t you think it a strange thing that your mother should not have 
kept more carefully a paper of the importance she appears to attach to 
this ?.” 

“‘ My opinion is, sir, she has kept it too carefully, and put it into some 
out-of-the-way place for safety, that she can’t now remember,” was Mary 
Barber’s independent answer. ‘“There’s no doubt she was scared with 
fear of the highwaymen : and the best of us are liable to forgetfulness, 
especially when we grow old.” 

“I cannot say more than I have done,” cried Sir Dene, impatiently. 
‘‘ Produce the paper, and its merits shall be examined. I am in igno- 
rance as to what weight it carried, or was intended to carry. Of course, 
if it conferred the right /ega//y that you seem to fancy—which I think 
almost an impossibility—we must submit it to a lawyer, and take his 
opinion: but I strongly suspect it was not legally worth the paper it 
was written upon.” 

“ Mr. Honeythorn would not trifle with my mother, sir.” 

“As to Mr. Honeythorn, I don’t doubt that his bare word, passed, 
would have been good for him to act upon to the end of his life, with- 
out need of. document to confirm it. But, what bound him, could never 
be meant to bind me. No, ma’am, nor be expected to, in any sort of 
reason.” 

The manners in those past days were far more courtly than they 
are now. Sir Dene Clanwaring thought nothing of addressing Mary 
Barber as ‘“‘ma’am,” and did not do it ironically. 

“‘T’m afraid you'll go on with this dreadful thing, sir,” she said, her 
grey eyes fixed upon him. 

“Dreadful thing! It will be a very good thing.” 7 

‘Not for my mother. She has been a good woman, sir; her cup of 
sorrow brim-full.” 

“IT should say she must be an obstinate one, Mrs. Barber. She 
would be as well in another cottage as this—and there are plenty to be 
had for the seeking.” 

‘She cannot live long, sir,” pleaded Mary Barber. ‘She ? 

“As to that, she may live as long as I,” was the interruption. “She. 
is a tough, healthy, hearty woman, and may last for ten or fifteen, ay, 
for twenty years to come.” 
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“She is in her seventy-sixth year, Sir Dene. Oh, sir, spare her 
Don’t turn her out to die. I’d make bold to ask, sir, how you would 
like to be turned out of a home where you'd lived all your days, when 
you shall be as old as she is. She was born in it; it was her father’s 
before her; and she brought up her children in it, Hester and me. Sir, 
I know you are one of the high gentlefolks of the land, and it’s not 
becoming of me to dare to speak to you in this free way. Heaven 
knows, I’d only do it for poor mother’s sake.” 

“T thought the property belonged to your father,” observed Sir Dene, 
on whom the pleading cry appeared to make no impression. 

“No, sir; to my mother: she was Hester Drew. When she marned 
Thomas Barber, he went home to her house—which was reversing the 
order of things in ordinary. Father had nothing of his own: and he 
was somehow a bad manager: not fortunate. When he died, and it was 
found affairs were bad, there seemed nothing for it but selling the pro- 
perty, so that folks should be paid—and my sister and I turned out at 
once. Squire Honeythorn was sorry for mother, and he gave her the 
promise we tell of.” 

** Ts your mother any relation to Drew, my bailiff?” asked Sir Dene, 
noting the coincidence of the name. 

‘‘ His father and mother’s father were second or third cousins, sir— 
nothing to speak of.” 

‘* Has your mother any income of her own ?” 

‘* Not a penny, sir. She sacrificed all she had to pay father’s debts. 
The sale of her milk and poultry meets her rent, perhaps a bit over ; and 
she has ’tatoes and other garden stuff; and her pig—which makes 
bacon to last Her the year. And for the rest, I help her to a bit o’ tea 
and that, and Hester’s family to other trifles. We shall never let her 
starve, sir, whatever betides.” 

“At her age she ought to be glad at the prospect of being relieved 
from the care of a cow and pig,” remarked Sir Dene. 

“It is her great pleasure to be active, sir: the back is generally fitted 
to the burden. Mother is hale and hearty yet.” 

“She zs,” pointedly acquiesced Sir Dene. ‘‘I have just said so, Mrs. 
Barber.” 

He looked at his watch. Mary Barber took the hint, and rose. Sir 
Dene politely opened the door for her. 

She stood still, and curtsied to him. And then—as she was actually 
passing out—turned round, and clasped her gloved hands in a beseech- 
ing attitude, holding the great umbrella by one little finger. - 

‘Oh, sir, I hope you'll please to think kindly of it! I could hardly 
pray harder to God—as He hears and knows—than I’m praying for tnis 
boon to you. She has no one living to take her part but me, or to speak 
a word for her. Be merciful to her, sir, in this her old age, and let her 
be! She may not stand in yourway: longi)God will be sure to reward 
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you for it, Sir Dene! and she will pray for blessings on you every night 
and morning of the few poor years of her remaining life.” 

Hard, matter-of-fact Mary Barber had never spoken such words in her 
days ; never perhaps been so near to be moved by emotion. After they 
came forth she stood a moment looking at him, expecting perhaps some 
hopeful answer. But none came. Sir Dene Clanwaring steeled alike 
his ear and his heart. 

“T am sorry this should have occurred, Mrs. Barber. In entering upon 
a fresh estate, one has to look I suppose for disputes and vexations. If I 
gave in to this one, others would no doubt arise : therefore, I must make 
a stand in my own defence. Good afternoon, ma’am.” 

Mary Barber, feeling that she had bitterly failed, went straight back 
to her mother’s cottage. There, her bonnet and shawl] taken off, her 
gown-skirt and sleeves turned up, and the biggest apron tied round her 
that the place afforded, she instituted a thorough search for the missing 
paper. And found it not. 

But Sir Dene Clanwaring, even while he gave her the last decisive 
answer, said to himself in his heart of hearts that he would sleep upon 
it. As he did. 

And a very heavy sleep it was. For he dropped off the instant he 
got into bed, and was woke up in the morning by his hot water. During 
the process of shaving, he decided that Mrs. Barber, née Drew, was 
what his bailiff, her distant relative, had called her—an obstinate, can- 
tankerous, troublesome old woman, who must not be allowed to stand 
in the hight of himself and her neighbours. 

And that the road should be made. 


CHAPTER III. 
MARIA OWEN. 


Ir was a wild night. Clouds chased each other across the sky, darken- 
ing the face of the moon ; the wind dashed along in fitful gusts with a 
rush and a whirl, dying away in wailing moans. 

Stealing up Harebell Lane with steps that seemed to fear their own 
echo, went two men, carrying betweer them a bulky parcel, to all appear- 
ance remarkably heavy for its size. They had smock frocks thrown over 
their ordinary attire, and hats slouched low on their faces. <A casual 
passer-by would have taken them for labourers, tramping home with 
tired feet after a day’s ploughing : a keener observer, if accustomed to 
live amidst rustics, might have seen how uneasily those smock frocks sat, 
and divined by instinct that they were assumed for a purpose. 

“ Bear your own weight of the load, Geach, and be hanged to ye,” 
growled one, who was short and compact, to his taller companion. 

“ And don’t I bear it p—You be shot!” carelessly retorted the other. 
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The parcel was more like a bundle, its outside covering of dirty 
canvas, and might have been supposed to contain garments, rather un- 
tidily rolled up together: In the stout cord by which it was confined 
were left two loops at either end, by which the men carmied it. 

‘‘ Change hands.” 

They had gone a few paces further when Geach said this, and were 
close fo the gates leading into Beechhurst Dene. Voices and steps, as 
if advancing from the Dene, at this moment became audible ; and the 
men, who were in the act of changing hands, started. A moment's 
pause, to listen : when Geach pushed his comrade into the ditch under 
the hedge, without the smallest compunction, and the bundle upon him. 

‘“‘ Keep dark, for your life, Robson!” he breathed. ‘ Hide it, man ; 
hide it. Hang that moon !” 

The offending moon, left bright by a departing cloud, was not apos- 
trophised by any so innocent a word as “‘hang:” but the language 
really used by these men could not be allowed to appear in polite 
literature. Possibly believing he was too tall for any hedge or ditch to 
conceal him, Geach noiselessly leaped to the other side of the lane, 
and then went on with a bent, sauntering gait, whistling a rustic song, 
as two people’ emerged from the grounds of Beechhurst Dene. 

“Good night t’ye, masters,” he said, in the Worcestershire tone. 

‘Good night, my man,” heartily responded Geoffry Clanwaring, who 
made one; the other being Simmons, his father’s young gamekeeper. 
-ind they passed down the lane out of sight. 

With some grumbling and grunting, the man called Robson got out 
of the ditch: which, fortunately for him, was tolerably dry. Taking 
the parcel between them as before, they stole on, Robson growling still. 

“Tell ye what it is, Geach,” he muttered. ‘‘ This here lane ain’t the 
place it used to be. What with these here new folks at the Dene and 
their crowd o’ servants, and that dratted farmer in Mosy Black’s farm, 
I'll be smothered if I call it safe.” 

“‘Where’s the danger?” airily responded Geach. 

“The danger! Take to-night. If them two had pounced upon us 
_afore we'd time to get it away, they might ha’ turned curious eyes on it. 
One was Sir Dene’s son; t’other was the keeper. I knowed ’em by 
their voices.” 

“Well? They’d have seen a bundle of—anything—done up with 
apparent looseness, and two poor tired labourers tramping home to 
their night’s rest. What o’ that? Before there can be any danger, there 
must be suspicion, Robson : and I’ll take my oath there’s none o’ that 
abroad yet. You were always a croaker.” 

“‘T don’t care; I’m right,” grumbled Robson. “ The way here is not 
the lone way it was; and danger may come.” 

“Better hold your tongue just now. There may be ears behind that 


hedge of Owen's.” - 
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It was good advice, and they went on in silence. By the pond, 
Geach again demanded to change hands. He was a very tall, upright, 
and apparently strong young man; yet his atms seemed to get tired 
quickly. Robson remarked upon it. 

‘‘T had a bad fall a week ago, and my bones haven’t ions aching 
yet,” explained Geach in a whisper. 

What with the natural gloominess of the lane, and the densely black 
cloud covering the moon, it had been for some minutes safely dark. 
There occurred a sudden change to light as they were changing hands : 
the moon shone out in all her best brightness, causing the open part 
where they now stood to be almost as light as day. Robson, his mind 
not altogether at ease and his eyes roving everywhere, suddenly saw 
some object leaning over the fence above the pond. Was it a man? 
Starting back a step involuntarily, he hissed forth a low signal of 
caution. Geach was always prepared. He pushed the bundle entirely 
into the arms of his companion—who slightly staggered under the 
unexpected weight—and began whistling again, as they walked on like 
two unconcerned rustics. 

Yes, it was a man. And one they recognised. There shone the 
seal-skin cap, tipped with white fur, and the whiter beard of Robert 
Owen. He was evidently looking at them; watching them openly. 
They would have gone on, pretending not to see him, but that a rather 
sharp cough took Mr. Owen at the same moment: and they could not 
assume not to hear. Geach stopped his whistling, and turned to speak. 

“If ye please, master, can ye tell us whether we be in the right road 
for Bransford ?” 

“For Bransford? Why that’s a long way off,” returned Mr. Owen. 
‘You'll have to wind about a bit, my men, and do some cross-country 
before you get to Bransford. Where d’ye come from?” 

‘* Worcester last.” 

‘““ Worcester! Then why did you not take the Bransford road direct 
—if it’s Bransford you want?” 

“Missed our way. Thank ye, master.” 

Resuming his whistling, and giving a pull to his hat by way of salu- 
tation, Geach walked on. Robson had not stopped. 

Mr. Owen stretched himself over the fence to look after them, until 
they were hidden by the winding of the lane. Geach knew, almost by 
intuition, that they were being watched. A very emphatic curse broke 
from his lips. 

“What didI tell ye?” whispered Robson. “The Trailing Indian’s 
not as safe as it was. It may have to shift its quarters.” 

‘Shift its quarters be stifled!” retorted Geach. “ Black can take 
care of himself: and of you too.” 

‘Well, it’s a new thing to be watched like this in Harebell Lane. I 
- don’t stomach it, Geach; I can tell ye that.” 
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A short while, and they arrived at that solitary hostelrie : a low, two 
storied old house with gables, and a dangling sign-board. The turn- 
pike road, that ran crossways and terminated the lane, was within view. 
It has already been said that the Trailing Indian professed to derive 
its support from chance travellers passing up and down it. 

Save for one candle, put to stand in a casement window, the inn 
presented a dark appearance—which for an inn looked most inhospitable. 
Letting the parcel fall gently on the ground, Geach gave three dis- 
tinct knocks on the door, and then tapped at the window. The candle 
was removed from the casement, and a man’s head came out. 

‘Who's that, knocking at my window?” 

“Me and Robson. Open the door, Randy.” 

_Mr. Black hastened to do so. Amidst his friends—and foes too— 
his Christian name was familiarly converted into Randy: it came easier 
to the lips than “ Randolf.” He was a tall, swarthy man of five or 
six and thirty, with a sinister look in his dark face. Catching up the 
bundle in his arms, he led the way through passages to a remote room, 
closed in with shutters: not the room of general entertainment, one 
entirely private to himself. The men took off their smock frocks, and 
the landlord called about him. A little woman, very pretty once, but 
pale, sad-eyed, and struck into meekness by terror long ago, came for- 
ward in answer to his call. It was Mrs. Black. 

‘Get supper at once—pork chops and mashed potatoes ; and put a 
good log on the parlour fire,” said Black imperiously. ‘‘ Don’t be a 
month over it, now: and come and knock at the door when supper’s 
ready.” 

_ Save for an ostler, who slept over the stables, and was on very close 
terms with his master, no servant was kept. The’ostler would give help 
at odd jobs sometimes, otherwise Mrs. Black had to do all the domestic 
work. It was not over-burthening in a general way ; bond fide travel- _ 
lers at the inn were few and far between. For all the profit they brought, 
its master might have starved. 

The inn had a bad reputation, though the suspicions cast on it were. 
but of a vague nature. Stout sailors and boatmen occasionally made 
their way to it from barges coming up the Severn, striking across 
the country from the river by night ; and it was thought their inflated 
appearance told of concealed brandy-skins and tobacco. Smuggling 
was largely pursued in those days, and brought back its profits. It is 
possible that Mr. Black dealt in other things : that his house had some 
safe hiding-places in it, where booty, the proceeds of robberies in town 
and country, might be stowed away in safety until the hue-and-cry after: 
it was over. These men, at any rate, sitting round the table to- 
night, were neither sailors nor boatmen. A tale was current in the 
neighbourhood that a traveller had disappeared at this inn in a very 


mysterious manner. It was a pedlar, tramping the country with rather , 
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valuable wares. That he had called in at the Trailing Indian for re- 
freshment one summer evening, there wa; no doubt, intending after- 
wards to proceed on his way to Worcester by moonlight. The landlord, 
and the ostler, and Mrs. Black, all declared that he had so proceeded : 
and there was no proof at all that he had not. How ever it may have 
been, the pedlar had not turned up at Worcester; he had never been 
seen or heard of since. 

There was only one candle on the table ; and, that, of sallow: but the 
articles Mr. Black was feasting his eyes upon, shone as brightly as 
though they had been illuminated by lime-light. Massive articles of 
solid silver, were they; some few of gold: no wonder, packed com- 
pactly, that the two porters had found them somewhat heavy. Geach 
was a fair, nice-looking young man, his features small, all but the 
nose; that was high, shapely, and prominent. He was born to fill a 
better station, but evil courses had brought him down in the world. 
Robson had a close and contracted expression of countenance. They 
were telling of the encounter with farmer Owen. 

“Tt won’t do, you know, Black, to be watched by him,” cried Rob- 
son savagely. “If he is to pass his nights haunting the Jane, the sooner 
the Trailing Indian knows it, the better.” _ 

‘ T wish Sir Dene Clanwaring had been sunk, before he refused to lease 
me the farm in Mosy’s place!” exclaimed Black. ‘‘ He is going to cut 
a hollow somewhere now, to bring up waggons and carts quicker from 
Hurst Leet—smother him! As if we wanted more ways up here!” 

“ That’s not much, Randy—a cutting. Owen zs.” 

“Owen had better keep himself and his eyes for his own affairs ; he 
may find himself in the wrong box if he attempts to look after mine,” was 
Mr. Randy’s comment “The outcry’s pretty hot, I hear, at Worcester.” 

Geach laughed. ‘‘ Nothing less than a gang from London, they say.” 

“‘T can’t think how he could have been standing,” resumed Robson 
presently, returning to the subject of farmer Owen—for the encounter 
seemed to have made a most unpleasant impression on him. ‘ The 
fence is right against the trees.” 

“No it’s not,” said Black; ‘‘there’s a strip o’ pathway. And my 
brother, Mosy, was fool enough to make it, as a short cut to the two- 
acre meadow. Owen has got some sheep there ; and now that the 
lambing season’s on, he or the shepherd is everlastingly out with ’em at 
night. One or t’other on ’em’s sure to be out.” 

** But why need he halt in the pathway and push his ugly beard over 
the fence to watch the lane?” contended Robson. ‘“ What’s it for, 
Randy ?” 

‘How the devil should I know?” retorted Randy. ‘“‘ Here; lend 
a hand, you two.” 

The articles had been placed ina box. Black then opened a closet 
in the room, which had apparently,no. other, egress,pushed up one of 
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its panels, and got through the aperture, Robson and the box disap- 
pearing after him. As soon as they were back again, and the closet 
door and panel made fast, Mrs. Black knocked to say supper was 
waiting in the parlour. And the three went out to it. 

We must return to Geoffry Clanwaring. Passing down the lane with 
his game-keeper, seeing nothing and suspecting nothing of the man 
hidden in the ditch, he had reached the end of the lane, when two 
people were observed approaching; one of whom was laughing gaily. 
A silvery, sweet laugh; that a little stirred the pulses of Mr. Geoffry. 
It was Maria Owen. She had been spending the afternoon at Hurst 
Leet, and was returning attended by the house servant—a stout red- 
cheeked and red-armed damsel, named Joan. Maria wore her gipsy 
cloak, its hood of scarlet drawn round her face and her pretty curls. 

Geofiry Clanwaring turned back with Miss Owen ; the keeper pursued 
his way onwards, straight down the road. Arrived at Mr. Owen’s gate, 
they stood to talk, and Joan went in. 

‘Mamma was to have gone with me, but she did not feel well enough 
this afternoon ; so they sent Joan to bring me home,” explained Maria, 
chattering and blushing, and her heart beating wildly for love of the 
handsome young man before her. He could see the rosy dimples in the 
moonlight, he could see the sweet eyes, cast down beneath the gaze of his. 
Every,fibre within him thrilled in answer, for she was more to him than 
—ay, almost than heaven. 

Love is no respector of persons; the fitness of things never enters 
into the god’s calculations. Between Geoffry Thomas Clanwaring, the 
baronet’s son, and Maria Owen, the obscure farmer’s daughter, there 
lay miles of that exacting gulf, called social position : nevertheless, they 
had contrived to lapse into a passion for each other, than which nothing 
could be more pure and ardent. Part them, and the whole world would 
be to each as a blank wilderness. 

Sir Dene had three sons. The heir was entirely a fine gentleman, 
living chiefly in London, amidst his clubs and his gaieties and his 
fnends in high life. The youngest was a soldier, already married, and 
serving in India. Gcoffry, the second, remained at home, looking after 
things on the estate, making himself quite as useful as Drew the bailiff 
did. Geofiry might generally be seen in velreteen shooting-coatand 
leather or beaver leggings, tramping about on foot, or riding on horse- 
back, always however busy. It was whispered by Gander, a servant who 
had lived with them for years, that Sir Dene liked him the best of all his 
sons. The heir was cold and haughty; the soldier improvident and 
cross-tempered ; Geoffry alone had never given anything but duty and 
affection to his father. Out and about the land daily, it was thus he 
had formed the acquaintance of Robert Owen, and thence of Owen’s 
family. It had become quite an ordinary matter now for Geoffry Clan- 
waring to run in and out of Harebell, farm at)will. 
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“What were you laughing at, Maria?” he asked, as they stood there 
at the gate. ‘“ You and Joan?” 

‘“‘T was laughing at Joan. She had been telling me a tale of a sweet- 
heart she had in her last place. It was the carter. He gave her up 
because she threw a can of buttermilk over him in a passion. Joan 
says he was only angry because he happened to have on a clean smock 
frock ; had it been a dirty one, he’d not have minded.” 

Geoffry laughed. 

“Mr. Clanwaring, I must goin. Mamma will be sending after me.” 

‘“‘T saw George Arde to-day,” he resumed, paying no attention to the 
hint—except that he held her hand a little tighter—for it lay in his. 

“Oh did you? Where?” 

“At Worcester. I went in about the sale of some barley, and met 
him in High Street.” 

‘“‘ Did he say anything about Mary ?” 

“No. Except that she was very delicate just now.” 

“ Polly is always delicate.” 

“When are you going over there next, Maria ?” 

“IT don’t know,” she replied in a low, half-conscious tone. For the 
truth was, that whenever she did go to Worcester, Mr. Geoffry in- 
variably contrived to be there on the self-same day. 

Thus they lingered, talking of one thing and another, oblivious of the 
lapse of time, and Maria continuing to run the risk of being sent for. 
No one came, however : for the best of all possible reasons—that it was 
not known she was there. Mrs. Owen and Mary Barber were at work 
together in the parlour, and Joan did not disturb them to tell of her 
entrance. The girl, experienced in the matter of sweethearts herself, 
knew what was what. But the time was really getting on. 

“There has been an audacious robbery of gold and silver plate at 
one of the silversmiths,” observed Geoffry, suddenly thinking of it. 
“Worcester was up in arms: the Bow Street runners are down.” 

“What a pity!” she cried. ‘‘I hope the thieves won’t come near us. 
Indeed, Mr. Clanwaring, I must go in doors.” 

Placing her hand within his arm, he walked with her up the path and 
round to the front, slowly enough. At the garden gate between the tall 
holly hedge they halted again. ‘There was not the slightest necessity 
for this : it was not the way indoors ; took them in short a few steps out 
of it. Perhaps the truth was, that one was just as ready to make an 
excuse for lingering as the other. The garden shone out fitfully in 
the night, now bright, now dark: just now it was very dark, for the 
moon again lay under a large black cloud. Not five minutes since, 
another large black one had but cleared away. 

Very dark. It might have been for that reason that Geoffry Clan- . 
waring, leaning forward on the gate, threw his protecting arm round 
Maria, and drew her close to him. 
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“I must go in,” she whispered. 

For answer, he turned up the sweet face, so lovely in its frilled scarlet 
hogd, and took a kiss from the cherry lips. .A kiss; and then another. 

“Oh Mr. Clanwaring !” ; 

“‘ Now you shall go in, my darling—as it must be.” 

The moon came out of her canopy bright as gold, flooding the garden 
and trees and house with her light. There ensued another minute of 
lingering. It was broken in upon by Mr. Owen himself. He saw his 
daughter run in; he saw Geoffry standing there: and he seized on the 
opportunity to say what it had been in his mind to say for some few 
days past. Namely: that, though his house was pleased and proud to 
receive the visits of its landlord’s son, there must be no approach to 
intimacy with Maria. 

“T understand,” said Geoffry, after a pause. ‘‘ Would you object to 
me, Mr. Owen ?” 

“‘Somebody else would, sir; and that’s quite enough for me,” was , 
Robert Owen’s answer. 

“Who else would ?” 

‘Mr. Clanwaring, you must know who, better than I can tell you. 
Your father, Sir Dene.” 

“Maria is one that a prince might be proud to wed,” said Geoffry 
in his foolish impulsiveness. 

Upon that, Mr. Owen spoke ; and very sensibly. Unequal marriages 
never did good in the end, he said. Moreover he.could not, and would 
not, have both his daughters wedding above their proper station. 

“ Your elder daughter has not wedded above her station,” said Geofiry, 
resentfully. 

‘Indeed but she has, sir. You must see it for yourself.” 

‘I’m sure George Arde is poor enough, Mr. Owen.” 

“Too poor. But he’s a gentleman. And—suppose he were ever to 
come into Arde Hall? Not that there’s much chance of it.” 

“Not a bit of chance. Old Arde says he shall never leave it to 
either kith or kin—the old skinflint! It would be a jolly good thing 
for George Arde and his wife if they got it.” 

‘‘ Well, I had rather Polly had married in her own station—a farmer, 
say, as Iam. But, in regard to you, Mr. Clanwaring, there must be no 
thought of anything of the kind. Your father would never forgive you.” 

“Tf my father approved, would you approve, Mr. Owen?” — 

“ Pardon me, sir, but that’s a useless question to go into. Sir Dene 
never would approve.” 

‘You can answer it for my own satisfaction,” returned Geoffry, his 
pleasant, good-natured eyes going out beseechingly to the farmer’s. “If 
things were smoothed for it in other quarters, and Sir Dene were willing, 
do you think well enough of me to give me Maria?” 

“Ves, I do,” was the honest answer. ~ “Tike you very much. Bt 
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that’s all beside the question, Mr. Clanwaring, as you well know, and 
we must go back to the starting point. There must be no thought of 
intimacy between you and Maria. If I saw an approach to anything of 
the sort, sir, I should feel that it lay in my duty to Sir Dene to forbid 
you my premises.” ‘ 

‘Very well; perhaps you are right,” answered Geoffry, slowly coming 
to reason. ‘I confess that I do like Maria; very much: but I 
should not care to bring trouble upon anybody; least of all, on my 
father. Time may alter things. Good night, Owen.” 

‘You are not offended with me for speaking, Mr. Clanwaring ?” said 
_ the farmer, as he met Geoffry’s offered hand. 

“Offended! Indeed no. You have only done what a straightfor- 
ward man would do. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

Geoffry Clanwaring set off onthe run. He had told the gamekeeper 
to “‘go on slowly ” and he would catch him up. They had a matter of 
business in hand to-night in the village—of which he had lost sight 
while lingering with Maria. At the corner which bounded the lane he 
halted for a moment, half inclined to turn along the road to the right 
and dash down the pathway opposite the Dene gates. But, as he knew 
the keeper had taken the long road—for he had to call at the farrier’s, 
and might be waiting there—he went straight on. 

A rather lonely, rather narrow, and very hilly road, this. It was but 
a cross-country road at best; no stage-coaches passed on it. Geoffry 
went up one hill and down another ; the way insensibly winding round 
always towards the village. In fact, to go from a given point, say the 
entrance to Arde Hall, right round to Hurst Leet, the highway described 
a horse-shoe, a circuit of two miles. At the corner of the lower turn- 
ing, which brought the village straight onwards in the distance, stood 
the premises of the farrier and horse doctor. Cole was at work in the 
shed: and Geoffry went to it. 

‘¢ Has Simmons been here, Cole?” 

‘Yes, sir; about half an hour ago. He called in to say that one of 
the horses be ill, and I am to be up the first thing in the morning.” 

‘Mind you are. It’s Sir Dene’s hunter. Good night.” 

He went straight on to the village now, passing sundry dwellings, 
most of them labourers’, on either side the road, and arrived at Hurst 
Leet. Simmons, however, was not to be found anywhere, and Geoffry 
Clanwaring had had a fruitless walk. 

But it has afforded us an opportunity of seeing the road that Sir Dene 
was waging warfare with. That he was projecting this new cutting to 
avoid—to be called henceforward, as the reader will find, Dene Hollow. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HE first kisses of spring were resting on the banks of the Arno in 
1564, when Galileo was born at Pisa. We do not hear that the 
planets were in any remarkable conjunction at his birth; though they 
were certainly bound in duty so to be, if ever they were at the entrance 
of man into the world. Hus ancestors had sat at Florence among the 
proudest nobles of the land. But somehow the ducats had contracted 
a habit of flying out of the family purse. Perhaps the gentlemen were 
too fond of fine horses and old wine ; perhaps the ladies cared more for 
splendour in the wardrobe than for economy in the kitchen. Retrench- 
ment may have had something to do with the change of the family 
dwelling from Florence to Pisa. It was no small relief to the house- 
hold exchequer to be freed from the train of idle servants and the 
troop of noisy guests who were deemed a necessary part of the state of 
an Italian palazzo in the sixteenth century. 

The little fellow was not long alone in his nursery. A brother and 
three sisters quickly joined him. We wonder whether the “ prophetic 
eye” of his mother—the Signora Giulia—marked in the face of her 
eldest born that which told of a higher destiny for him than for 
the rest of her children. The boy soon showed an eager desire 
to go to the very bottom of everything he was taught. His father, 
who seems to have been a man of shrewd sense, encouraged him 
in this, and told him never to believe anything before he had proved 
the truth of it himself. It was not in the deeper branches of 
knowledge alone that he excelled. His father put a lute almost as 
a plaything into the child’s hands, and before he was twenty 
young Galileo was a skilled musician. He acquired also a most cul- 
tivated taste in painting, and in after life many a great artist lent an 
attentive ear to his criticisms. At one time, indeed, he almost made 
up his mind to make painting his profession. But this was only one of 
those spirts off the right road which are generally taken by genius 
before it settles down steadily into harness. 

Part of Galileo’s boyhood was spent in the monastery of Vallombrosa, 
where the monks employed much of their time in educating the young. 
There, as he wandered through the shadowy cloisters, or amidst the 
thick foliage of the surrounding woods, he inhaled into his whole being 
that deep reverence for the Roman Catholic Church which made him 
cling to her in after life as his dear and holy mother, even when her 
persecuting hand lay heaviest upon him. 

When he was about seventeen heentered the University of Pisa, 
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where he remained for a few years. It was at this period that his 
genius first showed its true bent. Mindful of his monastic training, 
young Galileo was most regular in his attendance at the Cathedral 
services ; but during the sermons of the canons, and the elaborate per- 
formances of the choir, the lad could not help glancing up very often at 
the lamp which hung from the cathedral roof. By degrees his eyes got 
a habit of always fixing themselves upon it. No doubt the fair maids 
of Pisa, as they knelt around, rosary in hand, were very indignant even 
in the midst of their prayers that this good looking young Galileo should 
stare at the cathedral roof instead of at their faces. But still the youth 
gazed on. The lamp swung gently to and fro in the currents of air that 
passed through the large building. That oscillating movement Galileo 
watched until he had evolved out of it an idea for making an instru- 
ment to count the pulse. 

The young artificer set at once to work, nor did he stop till he had 
given shape to the picture conceived in his mind. His invention got 
spread abroad, and doctors from the neighbouring cities came to 
examine it. The narrower minds among the faculty smiled superci- 
liously at what they termed the lad’s ingenious toy, but the larger ones 
spoke words of honest praise, and many of them adopted the instru- 
ment. Thus was the name of Galileo already whispered through 
Tuscany. 

Made bold by this success, Galileo now began to give lectures, in 
which he put forth certain new opinions of his own in mathematics and 
science. This was too much for the Dons of the Pisan University. 
The mere notion of one of their students having a thought in his head 
which they had not drummed into it was enough to take away their 
appetites for a month. For a short time they were speechless from 
horror, then they burst forth into such a storm of invective that young 
Galileo soon began to find the place too hot for him. Partly through 
the interest of ftiends, and partly through his own budding fame, the 
mathematical professorship at the University of Padua was about this 
time offered to him, and he gladly accepted it, and left his native city. 

The young professor was hardly seated in his chair, when news 
reached him of his father’s death. This brought upon him a vast 
amount of private worry. The position of an eldest san in an Italian 
family of that day was no sinecure. He had all the responsibilities of 
a father with very little of the authority. His brother, misnamed 
Michel Angelo, was one of those worthless rolling stones to be met with 
in most families. He had some talent as a lute player, and might by 
means of it have maintained himself honourably. But he was always 
getting out of employment or into debt, and always rolling back on to 
his brother’s shoulders. Then there was a brother-in-law clamouring 
for his bride’s dowry, and a sister who would not be a nun, and would 
be a wife. The trouble and expense of all this fell on Galileo, with only 
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the help of a little feeble counsel from his mother, Madonna Giulia, who 
seems to have been perfectly bewildered by the many claims of her 
children. . ‘ 

Galileo remained as mathematical professor at Padua till he was past 
forty, his fame increasing year by year. His lecture-room was crowded, 
and many scions of noble and even princely houses were among his 
pupils. Inventions, which to this day make part of the comforts of our 
daily lives, leaped one after another from his creative brain. Of these 
the most important were the thermometer and the telescope. His 
name rang through Europe. The sprightly dames of Paris, when a 
telescope was brought to the French Court, forgot their stately etiquette 
and their silken robes, and fairly scrambled for a first look through it. 
Foreign sovereigns wooed him to enter their brilliant service. Learned 
men from all lands flocked to Padua, to sit at his feet. 

Having thus, by means of the telescope, brought the heavens close to 
his view, Galileo began his long series of astronomical discoveries, and 
each year the men of earth were made familiar with some new wonder 
of the sky. 

Galileo, in this the season of his highest prime, is a grand picture of 
human intellect. We see the great astronomer in his observatory ; his 
majestic head, with its crown of chestnut hair, is thrown back as he looks 
through the telescope. His eyes flash as some fresh planet dawns upon 
him, and his strongly-built frame trembles with nervous energy. By 
and by a man, stately and gracious as a prince, strolls familiarly in, and, 
laying his hand caressingly on the astronomer’s shoulder, asks if his | 
caro Galileo has a new world to show him to-night. This is Penelli, a 
Paduan noble, the most accomplished scholar and gentleman in Italy. 
Next a brisk step is heard on the stairs of the observatory, and a clear 
manly laugh rings in through the door. He who is now come to dis- 
turb the astronomer’s vigil is indeed a merry fellow. Sly humour plays 
around his mouth ; satire lurks in every line of his face ; fun dances in 
his eyes. Sagredo, the most whimsical of Venetian wits, is at Galileo’s 
side. But who is he who now comes in? He wears a monk’s cowl, 
but his bearing is that of a soldier. ‘There is a fire in his eyes which 
makes us shrink back as he draws near, and yet there is an honest 
courage in his face which attracts us. There are those in Venice by 
whom this man is adored as a god, but there are also those in Venice 
who would give their own hearts’ blood for their poniards to drink his. 
He is Sarpi, the champion of Venetian freedom, who met undaunted 
alike the thunders of Rome, and the fell swoop of the Austrian eagle. 
These were spirits worthy to hold communion with the great astronomer. - 

Galileo never married. The trouble his own family caused him in 
early life seems to have had a pernicious effect on him, in making him 
dread and avoid having a lawful wife and children. The mother of his 
son Vincenzio and of his two daughters—Polissena and cee 
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Marina Di Gamba, a Venetian woman of low birth. We may blame 
Galileo, but we must not forget the times he lived in. Marina does not 
seem to have had any strong affection for her great lover, and in a few 
years, when an opportunity offered itself, married well in her own rank 
of life. The light way in which such things were thought of in that day 
in Italy is proved by a letter which is extant from Marina’s husband to 
Galileo. He thanks the professor warmly for his wife’s dowry, and 
speaks quite affectionately of Galileo’s little daughter Polissena. 

With his horror of domestic shackles the thought that these children 
had no right to bea burden to him was doubtless uppermost in Galileo’s 
mind when he first became a parent. These helpless little ones had no 
legal claim upon him, and who in the Italy of his day thought any the 
worse of a man for neglecting his illegitimate offspring? The good 
heart of Galileo, however, raised him in this case above the low moral 
standard of his time. ‘As soon as the prattle of his children began to 
reach his ears, all the father awoke within him. He took them away 
from their now married mother, around whom new interests were 
quickly springing up, and henceforth they became the objects of his 
constant care. 

Galileo was very far beyond his age in his disbelief in astrology. He 
did, indeed, sometimes cast the horoscopes of his friends to please 
them ; but he did it with a mocking air. 

When Galileo was passing the boundaries of middle-age the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany made him very advantageous offers to come and take 
‘the place of astronomer royal at his court. The Grand Duke was 
chiefly induced to do this by his son Cosmo, a precocious boy, who 
was never satiated with hearing of the discoveries of Galileo, and who 
wanted to have the wonderful man near him that he might become his 
pupil. His ceaseless energy was already beginning to tell upon Galileo 
both in body and mind. How could it be otherwise with his long 
night vigils, and the gigantic nature of his brain work? He had bad 
attacks of illness and fits of low spirits, during which a dark cloud 
rested on his great intellect. The salary promised by the Grand Duke 
was as large as that which he now earned. Freedom from the work o 
the professorship would be a great relief to him. He therefore gladly 
accepted the offer, and removed with his children to Florence. 

Soon after he was settled there Galileo took it into his head (no 
doubt in one of the fits of hypochondria already mentioned) that it 
would be much better for his daughters never to know anything of the 
world. He therefore took them to a convent of Franciscan nuns at - 
Arcetri, near Florence, and requested that they might at once make 
there their profession. 

The abbess at first demurred, saying that no novice was allowed to 
take the vows before she was sixteen. Galileo, however, urged his 

_ point, and the abbess, hoping to find:in:the\astronomer royal a rich and 
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potent patron for her needy convent, consented to try to do what he 
wished. In a little while a dispensation was obtained from Rome for 
making Galileo’s daughters nuns before they were women. The two 
little girls, Polissena and Virginia, the eldest of whom was only thirteen, 
had their hair cut off, were made to repeat certain words which they 
did not even understand, were dressed in hoods and veils, and then 
were told that they were transformed into Sister Maria Celeste and 
Sister Arcangela. There is little doubt that Galileo soon repented 
what he had done ; more especially when the charms, both of mind and 
body, of his eldest and best beloved daughter came to maturity. 

At Florence Galileo lived an honourable and busy life. He in- 
habited a pretty villa at Bello Sguardo, where the hum of the city only 
reached his ear in muffled sounds. There by day he wrote his various 
books on astronomical or scientific subjects, or worked in his garden— 
his favourite out-door employment. There he spent the silver Italian 
nights in reading the heavens from his observatory. There he received 
his many friends and pupils in a genial unformal way. The grand 
ducal family, especially his pupil, young Cosmo, were never tired of 
showering upon him honours and ducats. With all their vices these 
Florentine Medici were right royal patrons of art and science and of 
letters. 

When Galileo had been a few years in Florence he began to assert 
openly the earth’s motion. This had been before discovered by 
Copernicus, but he never demonstrated it so clearly as Galileo. 
Copernicus was a German, and in Germany Luther had unfettered 
‘Thought, so that she walked at large. There Copernicus had held and 
taught what theory he pleased. But Galileo was an Italian, and in 
Italy thought was bound with a chain which was riveted to the chair of 
St. Peter. Therefore, as soon as he spoke publicly of this new doctrine 
a score of priests and monks poked their heads out of cell windows and 
sacristy doors to declare it contrary to Scripture, and, what was worse, 
to the faith of Holy Church. 

To this Galileo answered that he was an earnest and reverent believer 
in Scripture and an earnest and reverent son of Holy Church, but that 
both Scripture and Holy Church were meant to teach men religion, and 
not astronomy. The priests retorted with some rather strong language, 
and with weak, and we should have thought rather unclerical, puns: 
on Galileo’s name, about the men of Galilee gazing up into heaven. 
Further than this, however, they did not at present molest him, partly 
probably because of the high favour he stood in with the Grand Duke, 
and partly because there was as yet no printed evidence of his so-called 
heresy. He even went to Rome, where he was only lectured a little 
mildly now and then for his opinions over the wine-cup by Pope and 
cardinals. 

Galileo’s son Vincenzio turned out an exact ditto of his uncle Michel 
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Angelo. The uncle and nephew both married, but their wives and’ 
children lived much more in Galileo’s house than in their own. The 
astronomer took this with the most unfailing good temper, and let his 
quiet be invaded and his larder and cellar be emptied without a word 
of complaint. 

The chief sunshine of Galileo’s life at this time was his eldest 
daughter, the nun Maria Celeste. The church had indeed taken from 
the world a rare pearl when she appropriated to herself the astronomer’s 
child. Beneath that nun’s veil was hidden a wondrous wealth of wit, 
and heart, and sterling good sense. The nuns, wrapped up in the 
narrow egotism but too common in cloisters, only guessed dimly at 
these treasures ; her father alone knew the full worth of them. On him 
was lavished all the love which should by right have been shared among 
husband and children and familiar friends. It was useless for the 
abbess to tell Maria Celeste she ought to give herself entirely-to heaven ; 
her mind was very much upon earth, for her thoughts were always with 
her father. She prayed for him when she ought to have been praying 
for the Pope and the cardinals. She kept for him the mast dainty of 
the sweetimeats she made, instead of selling them for the convent purse. 
She stitched his shirts when she should have been embroidering altar- 
cloths. She copied for him his manuscripts when she should have been 
reading the lives of the saints. In consequence of the Franciscan vow 
of poverty the poor nuns at Arcetri often knew what it was to lack a 
‘good meal and to shiver for want of fire. The constitution of Maria 
Celeste was weakly, and could bear but ill such a life. She constantly 
suffered in her head from what would we believe in the medical light of 
the present day have been called neuralgia. Galileo was always pro- 
viding her with little comforts to make her life more bearable ; and, 
indeed, his charity to the whole convent quite realized the hopes con- 
ceived by the abbess when she first admitted his daughter. We like to 
fancy the kindly liberal-handed old astronomer in the convent parlour, 
with all the sisters chattering round him and preferring their simple 
requests. | 

And now we come to the last and darkest, but best known scene of 
the great astronomer’s life. | 

When he was hard upon seventy Galileo published a volume of 
“ Dialogues,” in which he maintained the truth of the new system of 
astronomy and proved the fallacy of the old. His friends had warned 
him against taking this dangerous step. He, however, persisted, and 
the moment the book was out the Jesuits pounced upon it. They had 
long hated Galileo. They had long been waiting to be able to make 
out a strong case against him. ~ He was, in their opinion, just the sort 
of man to be feared and hunted down. . 

The Pope at that time was Urban the Eighth. Hitherto he had been 
well-disposed to Galileo. The Jesuits, however, managed to poison 
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the pontiff’s mind by telling him that the solemn fool of the “ Dialogues ” 
was meant for his holiness himself. His vanity being thus called up 
into arms, Urban was as violent as the Jesuits against the astronomer. 
The circulation of the book was stopped, and Galileo was cited to 
appear at Rome before the Inquisition on charge of heresy. 

After that day he was never the Galileo of former times. He 
was, however, cheered by the noisy sympathy of his many pupils, and 
soothed by the softer tones of woman. His daughter wrote him words 
of Christian resignation. Caterina Nicolini, the wife of the Florentine 
ambassador at Rome, took him into her own house, and thought it no 
disgrace to her noble blood to wait upon and tend him. Maria Tedaldi, 
the most vivacious dame in vivacious Florence, triumphantly established 
the supremacy of the female tongue over even popes and cardinals 
by declaring that Galileo had been always right, and was now nght, and 
would be right to the end. 

At length he was allowed to return to Florence, but the Argus eyes of 
the Inquisition watched him till he was in his grave. His daughter’s 
weak health had given way under the anxiety she had suffered for him, 
The sweet girl lived to kiss him once again, and then went away to the 
angels of her convent dreams. The lonely old man wept her bitterly ; 
' but the law of perpetual motion, which rules genius as well as planets, 
made him go on working. He was still busy with his pen and in his 
observatory. Three or four years before his death he was quite blind: 
as great an affliction for Galileo the astronomer, as deafness was for 
Haydn the musician. His last days were brightened by visits from the 
grand ducal family, and by the devotion of Viviani, his favourite pupil, 
who took his unworthy son’s place. At length, in 1642, the soul of the 


great astronomer ascended to its in truth native stars. 
ALICE KING, 
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DAVID GARTH’S GHOST. 


‘¢'T S it true she’s going to marry him, Miss Timmens ?” 

“True! J don’t know,” retorted Miss Timmens, in wrath. 
‘“‘It won’t be for the lack of warning, if she does. I told her so last 
night ; and she tossed her head in answer. She’s a vain, heartless girl, 
Hannah Baber, with no more proper prudence about her than a female 
ostrich.” 

‘‘There may be nothing in it, after all,” said Hannah. “She 1s 
generally ready to flirt, you know.” 

“Flirt!” shrieked Miss Timmens in her shrillest tone. ‘“ She’d flirt 
with a two-legged wheelbarrow if it had trousers on.” 

This colloquy was taking place at the private door of the school- 
house—a long, low building that travellers through North Crabb mostly 
took for a barn. Hannah, who had gone down from Crabb Cot on an 
errand, came upon Miss Timmens standing there to look out. Of 
course she stayed to gossip. 

The object of Miss Timmens’s wrath was her niece, Harriet Roe. 
A vain, showy, handsome, free-natured girl, with bright dark eyes and 
white teeth—who had helped to work that mischief between Mania 
Lease and Daniel Ferrar, which had led to Ferrar’s dreadful death. 
Humphrey Roe, Harriet’s father, was the half brother of Miss Timmens 
and Mrs. Hill; he had settled in France, and married a French 
woman. Miss Harriet chose to call herself French, and politely said 
the English were not fit to tie that nation’s shoes. Perhaps that was 
why she had now taken up with a cousin, Louis Roe. Not that Louis 
Roe was really French: he had been born in France of English 
parents, and so was next door to it. A fashionable-looking young man 
North Crabb considered him, for he wore well-cut coats and had a 
moustache. Moustaches were things to be stared at in simple country 
places then. It may have had something to do with Miss Timmens’s 
dislike of the young man. Louis Roe was but a distant relative: a 
tenth cousin, or so; of whom Miss Timmens had heard before, but 
neverseen. When he made his unexpected appearance one January day 
at the school-house, ostensibly to see Harriet, whom he had known in 
France, Miss Timmens, between surprise and the moustache, was less 
gracious than she might have been. From that time to this—March— 
he had (as Miss Timmens put it) haunted the place, though chiefly 
taking up his abode at Worcester. Harriet had struck into a flirtation 
with him at once, after her native fashion : and now it was reported that 
jhey were going to be married. Miss Timmens could not find out that _ 
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he was doing anything for a living. He talked of his fine “ affaires ” 
over in France: but when she questioned him of what nature the 
“affaires” were, he either evaded her like an eel, or gave rambling 
answers that she could make neither head nor tail of. The way in which 
they would jabber French together in her presence, not a sound of 
which language could she comprehend, and the laughing that went on 
at the same time, put up Miss Timmens’s back worse than anything, for 
she thought they were making game of her. She was a tall, thin 

woman with a chronic redness in the nose and one cheek, and could 
be tart when she pleased. Very tart indeed she was, recounting these 
grievances to Hannah. 

‘My firm belief, Hannah Baber, is, that he wants to get hold of 
Harriet for her two hundred pounds. She has got that much, you 
know. He’d rather play the gentleman than work. If it’s not the 

money, more than Harriet, that he’s after, never you believe me again.” 
_ “The money may put him into some good way of business, and they 
may live comfortably together,” suggested Hannah. 

‘Cats may fly,” returned Miss Timmens. ‘‘ There’s something in 
that young man, Hannah Baber, that I could never trust. Oh, but 
girls are wilful !—and simple, at the best, where the men are concerned ! 
- They can’t see an inch beyond their noses: no, nor won't let others 
that have got sight see for’em. Look there!” 

Emerging into the spring sunshine from the shade of the withy walk, 
came the gentleman in question; Harriet Roe flaunting in her pink 
ribbons at his side. Miss Timmens gave her door a bang, regardless 
of good manners, and Hannah pursued her way. 

The road being thus paved for it, North Crabb church was not taken 
by surprise when it heard the marriage banns read out one Sunday 
morning between Louis Roe, of the parish of St. Swithin, Worcester 
(it is where he was staying at the time), and Henriette Adéle Marie 
Roe. Miss Timmens, who had not been taken into confidence, started 
violently ; Mademoiselle Henriette Adéle Marie, sitting by her side, 
held up her head and her blooming cheeks with unruffled equanimity. 
It was said there was a scene when they got home: Miss Timmens’s 
sister (once Mrs. Garth, but then our bailiff’s wife, James Hill) looking 
in at the school-house to assist at it. Neither of them could make any 
thing of Harriet. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Aunt Seat and Aunt Nancy,” said the girl 
passionately, when her temper got high, ‘‘ my mind 1s made up to marry 
Louis; and if you don’t drop this magging now and for good; if you 
attempt to worry me any further, I’ll go off to Worcester, and stay with 
him till the day comes. There! how would you like that? I will, I 
declare. It would be thought nothing at all of in my country, with the 


wedding so near.” | 
This shut them up. Mrs. Hill, a. meek, gentle little woman, who 
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habitually let Miss Timmens do all the talking when they were together, 
began to cry. Harriet eat her cold dinner standing, and went off for 
an afternoon promenade with Monsieur Louis. From that time, even 
Miss Timmens gave up all hope of opposition, seeing that events must 
take theircourse. Harriet’s parents were dead ; she was over age, and 
her own mistress in the eye of the law. 

“Would you mind taking a turn with me in the withy walk, Harriet 
Roe?” asked Maria Lease, as they were coming out of church that 
same night. | 

Harriet was alone. Louis Roe had gone. The request surprised her 
considerably. Since Daniel Ferrar’s death the past November, Maria 
had been very distant with her; averting her head if they happened 
to meet. 

‘So you have come to your senses, have you, Maria Lease?” was 
the half-ins olent, half-goodnatured answer. “I'll walk down it with you 
if you like.” 

‘“Come to my senses in what way?” asked Maria, in a low, sub- 
dued, sad tone, as they went towards the withy walk. 

*¢ About—you know what. You blamed me for what happened. As: 
good as laid his death at my door.” 

‘Did you ever hear me say I did ?” 

“Oh, I could see: your manner was enough. As if I either helped 
it on—or could have prevented it! We used to have just a bit of 
talking and laughing together, he and I, but that was all.” 

That all! And the gold chain was still on Harriet’s neck. Mana 
suppressed a sigh. 

‘“‘Whether I blamed you for it, Harriet Roe, or whether I blamed 
myself, is of no moment now. ‘The past can never be recalled or 
redeemed in this world—its remembrance alone remains. I want to do 
you a little service, Harriet : nothing may come of it, but it is my duty 
to speak.” 

Amid the shadows of the withy beds, under the silent stars, Maria 
spoke, dropping her voice to a whisper. In a sufficiently curious but 
accidental manner, she had heard something the previous week about 
Louis Roe. A stranger, who had known him in France, spoke very 
much in his disfavour ; he said that any girl, if she cared for her future 
happiness and credit, would be mad to tie herself to him. Maria had 
asked no particulars; they might not have been given if she had; but 
the impression left on her mind of Louis Roe was not a good one. All 
this she quietly repeated to Harriet. It was received in anything but 
a friendly spirit. 

“Thank you for nothing, Maria Lease. Because you lost your own 
husband—that was to have been—you think you’ll try what you can do 
to deprive me of mine. A slice of revenge, I suppose: but it won’t 
succeed.” 
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“Harriet, you are mistaken,” rejoimed Maria; and Miss Harriet 
thought she had never in her life heard so mournfully sad a tone as the 
words were spoken in. “‘So much self-reproach fell upon me that bitter 
evening when he was found hanging—and dead ; reproach that can never 
never be lifted off me while time shall last, that I do not think I can 
ever again do an ill turn in this life, or give an unkind word. The whole 
world does not seem to be as sinful in its wickedness as I was in my 
harsh unkindness: and there’s no manner of expiation forme. If I 
pass my whole existence laying my hands under other people’s feet in 
humble hope to serve them, it cannot undo the bitter malice of my 
passion when I exposed him before Johnny Ludlow. The exposure 
was more than he could bear: and he—he put an end toit. I suffer 
always, Harriet Roe; my days are one prolonged burning agony of 
repentance. Repentance that brings no relief.” 

‘‘My goodness!” cried Harriet, her breath nearly scared away at 
hearing this, careless-natured though she was. “I'll tell you what, 
Maria: I should turn pomae Catholic in your place; and let a priest 
absolve me from the sin.’ 

A priest absolve her from the sin! The strange anguish on her 
compressed lips was visible as Maria Lease turned her face upwards in 
the starlight. One High, merciful Priest was ever there, who could, 
and would, wash out her sin. But—what of Daniel Ferrar, who had 
died in his? 

“Tf there is one whom I would more especially seek to serve in 
kindness, it is you, Harriet,” she resumed, putting her hand gently on 
Harriet’s arm—and her fingers accidentally touched the gold chain that 
Daniel Ferrar had hung round the girl’s neck in his perfidy. “ Revenge! 
—from me!” 

“The very idea of my giving up Louis is absurd,” was Harriet’s 
rejoinder, as they came out of the withy walk. ‘Thank you all the 
same, Maria Lease ; and there’s my hand. I see now that you meant 
kindly : but no one shall set me against my promised husband.” 

Maria shook hands in silence. 

‘“‘ Look here, Maria—don’t go and tell your beautiful seandal to sharp 
Susan Timmens. Not that I care whether you do or not, except on the 
score of contention. She would strike up fresh opposition, and it might 
come to scratching and fighting. My temper has borne enough: one 
can’t be a lamb always.” 

The wedding came off on Easter Tuesday. Harriet wore a bright 
silk dress, the colour of lilac, and a wreath and veil on her head. When 
the latter ornaments came home, Miss Timmens nearly fainted. 
Decent young women in their station of life were married in bonnets, 
she represented: but Harriet Roe, reared in French customs, said 
bonnets could never be admissible for a bride, and that she’d sooner 
go to church ina coal-scuttle. The flaunting Batley girls, in trains and 
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straw hats, were bridesmaids. Miss Timmens wore a new shawl and 
white gloves; and poor little David Garth—who was to die of fright 
before that same year came to an end—stood with his hand locked in 
his mother’s. 

And so, in the self-same church where she had sat displaying her 
graces before the ill-fated Daniel Ferrar, and by the same young 
clergyman who had preached to her then, Harriet became the wife of 
her relative, Louis Roe, and went away with him to London. 


Il. 


THE next move in the chain of events was the death of David 
Garth. It occurred in November. The circumstances will no doubt 
be remembered by the reatlers of the Arcosy. James Hill, the boy’s 
stepfather and the Squire’s bailiff, was moving into Willow Cottage, 
and conveyed thither a portion of his household goods. Not thinking 
it safe to leave them in it alone for the night, he made a bargain with 
Luke Macintosh that he should sleep:there with David. Macintosh (a 
frightful coward) shuffled out of it at the last moment; Hill locked the 
‘boy in alone, and when he went to let him out in the morning, he found 
David dead. Hill, in his dire fear, said nothing; he concealed the 
body in a shed until he should have time to bury it, and moved into 
the cottage with his wife. But ina day or two, it all came to light. 
Such was the substance of what was told. 

And now we go on again. Mrs. Hill refused to stay in the cottage. 
What with her innate tendency to superstition, with the real facts of 
the case, and with that strange belief—that David’s spirit had appeared 
to her in the moment of dying: a belief firm and fixed as adamant— 
she passed into a state of chronic horror of the dwelling. Not another - 
night could she remain in it. The doctor himself, Cole, said she must 
not. Miss Timmens took her in as a temporary thing; until the furni- 
ture could be replaced in their former cottage, which was not let. Hill 
made no objection to this. For that matter, he seemed afraid of the 
new place himself, and was glad to get back to the old one. All his 
Native surliness had left him for the time: he was as a subdued man 
whose tongue has gone away on anexcursion. You see, he feared the 
law might come down upon him. The coroner’s inquest had brought 
in a safe verdict : all Hill got was a censure for having locked the boy 
in alone: but he could not feel secure that the affair would not be 
taken up by the magistrates: and the parish said in his hearing that 
his punishment ought to be transportation at the very least. Alto- 
gether, it subdued him. 

So, as soon as David’s funeral was over, Hill began to move back 
his goods in a suriy kind of humble silence. Crowds collected to see 
the transport, much to Hill’s annoyance,and_ discomfiture. The 
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calamity had caused intense excitement in the place; and Miss Tim- 
mens, who had a very long tongue, and hated Hill just as much as she 
had loved David, kept up the ball. Hi§ll’s intention was to lock up 
Willow Cottage until he could get Mr. Todhetley to release him from 
it. At present he dared not ask: all of us at Crabb Cot, from the 
Squire downwards, were bitter against him for his wicked inhumanity 
to poor David. And if you want to know what brought me and Tod 
staying at home in November, I must tell you that fever had broken 
out at Dr. Frost’s. 

Curious to say—curious because of what was to happen out of 1t— 
as Hill was loading the truck with the last remaining things, a stranger 
came up to the door of the cottage. Just at the first moment, Hill did 
not recognise him ; for he had shaved off his moustache and whiskers, 
and grown a great beard instead. And thatalters people. 

‘“¢ How are you, Hill? What are you up to here ?” 

It was Louis Roe—who had married Mademoiselle Henriette the 
previous Easter. Where they had been since, or what they had done, 
was a kind of mystery, for Harriet had written but one letter. By that, 
it was gathered that they were flourishing in grandeur in London: 
but no address was appended, and Miss Timmens had called her a 
heartless jade, not to want to hear from her best relatives. 

Hill answered that he was pretty well, and went on loading ; but 
said nothing to the other question. Louis Roe—perceiving sundry 
straggling spectators, who stood peering at all points, as if the loading 
of a hand-barrow with goods were a raree-show—rather wondered at 
appearances, and asked again. Hill shortly explained then that they 
had moved into Willow Cottage; but his wife found it didn’t suit her, 
and so they were moving back again to the old home. 

He went off at a tangent with the truck, before he had well spoken, 
giving no time for further colloquy. Louis Roe caught sight of young 
Jim Batley amidst the tag-rag, and heard from him all about what had 
happened. 

“He must be a cruel-natured devil, to leave a timid child all night 
in a house alone!” was the indignant comment of Mr. Roe; who, 
whatever his shortcomings might be, was thought not to be hard-hearted. 

‘His mother, she see his ghost,” went on Jim Batley. ‘ Leastways, 
heered it.” 

Mr. Roe took no notice of this additional communication. Perhaps 
ghosts held a low place in his creed—and he appeared to have plunged 
into a reverie. Starting out of it in a minute or two, he ran after Hill, 
and began talking to him in a low, business tone. 

Hill could not believe his ears. Surely such luck had never befallen 
a miserable man! For here was Louis Roe offering to take Willow 
Cottage off his hands: to become his, Hill’s, tenant in it, for a short 
time. The double rent: this, and that for the old cottage: had been 
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weighing down Hill’s mind half as heavily as David weighed it. Squire 
_ Todhetley was a generous man; but Hill felt conscious that he had dis- 
Dleased him too much to expect any favour yet awhile. 

‘‘What d’ye want of the cottage?” asked Hill, suppressing all signs 
of satisfaction. ‘‘Be you and Harriet a coming to live down here?” 

‘We'd like to stay here for a few weeks—say, till the dead of winter’s 
over,” replied Roe. ‘‘ London is a beastly dull place in bad weather ; 
the fogs don’t agree with Harriet. I had thought of taking two or three 
rooms at Birmingham: but I don’t know but she’ll like this cottage 
best—if you'll let me have it cheap.” 

It would be cheap enough. For Hill named but the very moderate 
rent he had agreed to pay the Squire. Only too glad, was he, to get 
that. Roe promised to pay him monthly. " 

North Crabb was electrified at the news. Mr. and Mrs. Roe were 
coming to stay in the cottage where poor David Garth had just died. 
No time was lost over it, either. On the following day some hired 
furniture was put in it, and Harriet herself arrived. 

She was looking very ill. And I’m sure if she had appeared in a 
beard as well as her husband, her face could not have seemed 
more changed. Not her face only, but her manners. Instead of 
figuring off in silks and nbbons, finer than the stars, laughing with 
everybody she met, and throwing her handsome eyes about, she wore 
only plain things, and went along noticing nobody. Some of the 
people called it “‘pride;” Miss Timmens said it was disappointment. 
The first time Tod and I met her, she never lifted her eyes at all. 
Tod would have stayed to speak ; but she just said, ‘‘ Good morning, 
' gentlemen,” and whisked on. 

““T say, Johnny, there’s some change there,” was Tod’s remark, as he 
turned to look after her. 

They had been in the place about a week—and Roe seemed to keep 
in-doors, or else was away, for nobody ever saw him—when a strange 
turn arose, that was destined to set the neighbourhood in an uproar. 
I was running past the school-house one evening at dusk, and saw 
Maria Lease sitting with Miss Timmens by fire-light, the parlour 
shutters not being shut. Liking Maria very much—for I always did 
like her, and always shall—I went bolt in to them. James Hill’s wife 
was also there, right back in the corner. And you’d never guess ; no, 
not though you had tried from then till midsummer ; what it was they 
were whispering about, as though scared out of their seven senses. 

David Garth’s ghost was haunting Willow Cottage. 

Miss Timmens was telling the story; the others listened with open 
mouths. She began at the beginning again for my benefit. 

‘‘T was sitting by myself here about this time last evening, Master 
Johnny, having dismissed the children, and almost too tired with their 
worry to get my own tea, when Harriet Roe came gliding in at the 
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door, looking whiter than a sheet, and startling me beyond everything. 
* Aunt Susan,’ says she in so indistinct a tone that I should have boxed 
one of the girls for using it, ‘would you take pity on me and let 
me stay here till to-morrow morning ? Louis went away this afternoon, 
and I dare not stop alone in the place all night.’ ‘ What are you afraid 
of ?’ I asked, not telling her at once that she might stay ; but down she 
sat, and threw her mantle and bonnet off—taking French leave. I 
never saw er in such a state before,” continued Miss Timmens vehe- 
mently ; “shivering and shaking as if she had an ague fit, and not a 
particle of her impudence left in her. ‘I think that place must be 
damp with the willow brook, aunt,’ says she ; ‘it gives me a sensation 
of cold.’ ‘Now don’t you talk nonsense about your willow brooks, 
Harriet Roe,’ says I. ‘You are not a shaking for willow brooks, or for 
cold either, but from fright. What is it?’ ‘Well then,’ says she, 
plucking up a bit, and putting her hands across her knees to keep ’em 
still, ‘I’m afraid of seeing the boy.’ ‘What boy?’ says I—‘not 
David?’ ‘Yes; David,’ she says, and trembles worse than ever. ‘ He 
appeared to Aunt Nancy; a sign he’s not at rest; and he’s as sure 
to be in the house as sure can be. Dying in it in the way he did, 
and lying hid in the shed as he did, what else is to be expected ?’ 
Well, Master Johnny, this all seemed to me very odd,” continued 
Miss Timmens. ‘It struck me, sir, there was more behind. ‘ Har- 
riet,’ says I, {have you seex David Garth?’ But at first no satisfactory 
answer could I get from her, neither yes nor no. At last she said she 
had not seen him, but knew she should if she stayed in the house by 
herself at night, for he came again, and was z# it. It struck me she was 
speaking falsely ; and that she Aad seen him ; or what she took for him.” 

‘“‘T know she has; I feel convinced of it,” spoke up poor Mrs. Hill, 
tilting back her black bonnet—the mourning worn for David—to wipe 
the tears from her eyes. ‘ Master Ludlow, don’t smile, sir—though it’s 
best perhaps for the young to disbelieve these solemn things. As 
surely as that we are talking here, my dear boy’s spirit came to me 
in the moment of his death. I feared it might take to haunt the 
cottage, sir; and that’s why I could not stay in it.” 

‘“Yes: Harriet has seen him,” interposed Maria Lease in a low, firm 
tone. ‘Just as I saw Daniel Ferrar. Master Johnny, you know I saw 
him.” 2 

Well, truth to say, I thought she must have seen Daniel Ferrar. 
Having assisted at the sight—or if not at the actual sight, at the place . 
and time and circumstances attending it—I did not see how else it 
was to be explained away. 

“‘Where’s Harriet now ?” I asked. 

‘She stayed here last night, and went off by rail this morning to her 
grandmother’s at Worcester,” replied Miss Timmens. ‘ Mother’ll be 

glad of her for a day or so, for she keeps her bed still.” 
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‘‘Then who is in the cottage P” 

“Nobody, sir. It’s locked up. Roe is expected back to-morrow.” 

Miss Timmens began to set her tea-things, and I left them. Who 
should I come upon in the road, but Tod—who had been over to South 
Crabb. I told him all this; and we took the broad path home through 
the fields, which led us past Willow Cottage. The fun Tod made of 
what the women had been saying, was beyond everything. <A dreary 
dwelling, it looked ; cold, and deserted, and solitary in the dusky night, 
on which the moon was rising. The back lay towards Crabb Ravine ; 
to the three-cornered grove in which Daniel Ferrar took his own life 
away; and to the barn where Maria had seen him after death. In 
the front was the large field, bleak and bare ; and, beyond, the scattered 
chimneys of North Crabb. A lively dwelling altogether !—let alone 
what had just happened in it to little David Garth. I said so. 

“Yes, it’s a lively spot!” acquiesced Tod. ‘Beautifully lively in 
itself, without getting the reputation of being haunted. Eugh! Let’s 
get home to dinner, Johnny.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Coney and Tom came in after dinner. Old Coney and 
the Squire smoked till tea-time. When tea was over we all sat down to 
Pope Joan. Mr. Coney kept mistaking hearts for diamonds, clubs for 
spades ; he had not got his spectacles, and I offered to fetch them. 
Upon that, he set upon Tom for being lazy and letting Johnny Ludlow 
do what it was his place to do. The result was, that Tom Coney and 
I had a race which should reach the farm first. The night was a bright 
one, the moon high. Coming back with the spectacles, a man en- 
countered us, tearing along at the same rate we were. And that was 
like mad. 

“ Halloa!” cried Tom. “ What’s up?” 

Tom had cause to ask it. The man was Luke Macintosh: and never 
in all my life had I seen a specimen of such intense terror. Huis hair 
was lank, his face white, his breath came in gasps. Without saying with 
your leave or by your leave, he caught hold of Tom Coney’s arm. 

‘“‘ Master, as I be a living sinner, I ha’ just seen Davy Garth.” 

“Seen David Garth!” echoed Tom, wondering whether Luke had 
been drinking. 

“TIT see him as plain as plain. He be at that end window o’ the 
Willow Cottage.” | 

“Do you mean his-ghost, or himself?” asked Tom, making game 
of it. 

“‘ Why his ghost, in course, sir. It’s well known his self be dead and 
buried. Mercy on us !—I’d ha’ lost a month’s wages rather nor see 
this.” A 
Considering Luke Macintosh was so great a coward that he would 
not go through the Ravine after nightfall, this was not much from him. 
Neither had his conscience been quite easy since,David’s death: as it 
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may be said that he, through refusing at the last moment to sleep in the 
house, had been in a degree the remote cause of it. His account was 
this: Passing the Willow Cottage on his way from North Crabb, he 
happened to look up at the end window, and saw David standing there 
all in white in the moonlight. That he had made short work of it from 
thence home, the state of his hair proved. What with running and what 
with fright, you might have combed the wet out of it. 

“I never see nothing plainer in all my born days, never,” gasped 
Luke. “ His poor little face hadn’t got no more colour in it nor chalk. 
Drat all them ghosts and goblins, then! What does they come and show 
theirselves to decent folk for?” | 

He was trembling just as Miss Timmens, some three hours before, 
had described Harriet Roe to have trembled. An idéa flashed into 
my mind. 

‘Now, Luke, just you confess—who is it that has put this into your 
head?” I asked. But Luke only stared at me: he seemed not to 
understand. 

' “Somebody has been telling you this to-night at North Crabb.” 

‘Telling me what, Master Ludlow?” he jerked out. 

“That David Garth is haunting the cottage. It is what people are 
saying, Tom,” I added to Coney. 

“Then Master Johnny, I never heered a blessed syllable on’t,” he 
replied; and so earnestly that it was not possible to disbelieve him. 
‘“‘ Nobody have said nothing to me. For the matter o’ that, I didn’t 
stop to talk to a soul, but just put Molly’s letter in the slit—which was 
what I went for—and turned back again. I wish the woman had ha’ 
been skinned afore she’d got me to go off to the post for her to-night. 
Plague on me, to have took the way past the cottage !—asif the road 
warn’t good enough to ha’ served me !—and a sight straighter !” 

‘Were there lights in the cottage, Luke?” asked Coney. “ Did 
you see the Roes about?” 

“There warn’t no more sign o’ light or life a-nigh the place, Mr. 
Tom, nor if they’d all been dead and buried inside it.” 

“It is shut-up, Tom,” Isaid. ‘“ Roe and his wife are away.” 

‘“*‘ [awk a mercy !—not a living creature in it but the ghost!” 
quaked Luke. 

As I have said, this was not much from Luke, taking what he was 
into consideration ; but it was to be confirmed-by others. One of the 
Coneys’ maidservants came along, as we stood there, on her way from 
North Crabb. A sensible, respectable woman, with no nonsense about 
her in general ; but she looked nearly as scared as Luke now. 

“You don’t mean to say you have seen it, Dinah?” cried Tom, 
staring at her. | 

‘Yes, I have, sir.” 

“What ! seen David Garth?” 
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“Well, I suppose it was him. It was something at the window, in 
white, that looked like him, Mr. Tom.” 

“Did you go on purpose to look for it, Dinah?” asked Tom, ironi- 
cally. 

“The way I happened to go was this, sir. James Hill overtook me 
coming out of North Crabb: he was going up to Willow Cottage to 
speak to Roe; and I thought I’d walk with him, instead of taking the 
road. Not but what he’s a beauty to walk with, 4e is, after his cruelty 
to his wife’s boy,” broke off Dinah: “but company is company on a 
solitary road at night. When we got to the cottage, Hill knocked; I - 
stayed a minute to say How d’ye do to Mrs. Roe, for I’ve not seen her 
yet. Nobody answered the door; the place looked all dark and 
empty. .‘They must have went out for the evening, I should think,’ 
says Hill: and with that he steps back and looks up at the windows. 
‘Lord be good to us! what’s that?’ says he, when he had got round 
where he could see the end casement. I went to him, and found him 
standing like a pump, just as stiff and upright, his hands clutched hold 
on the pales, and his eyes staring up at the panes in mortal terror. 
‘What is it?’ says I. ‘It’s Davvy,’ says he; but the voice didn’t 
sound like Hill’s voice, and it scared me a bit. ‘ Yes, it’s him,’ says 
Hill; ‘he have got on the sheet as was wrapped round him to carry 
him to the shed. I—I lodged him again that there window to make 
the turning ; the stairs was awk’ard,’ went on Hill, as if he was speaking 
again the grain, but couldn’t help himself. And sure enough, Mr. Tom 
—sure enough, Master Ludlow, there was David.” 

‘« Nonsense, Dinah !” cried Tom Coney. 

‘“‘T saw him quite well, sir, in the white sheet,” said Dinah. ‘“ The 
moon was a shining on the window a’most as bright as day.” 

“It were brighter nor day,” eagerly put in Luke Macintosh. “ You'll 
believe me now, Mr. Tom.” 

“I'd not believe it if I saw it,” said Tom Coney. 

“‘ As we stood looking up, me a laying hold of Hill’s arm,” resumed 
Dinah, as if she had not told all her tale, “ there came a loud whistling 
and shouting behind. Which was young Jem Batley, bringing some 
message from them sisters of his to Harriet Roe. I bade him hush 
his noise, but he only danced and mocked at me: so then I told him 
the cottage was empty, except for David Garth. That hushed him. 
He came stealing up, and stood by me, staring. You should have 
seen his face change, Mr. Tom.” 

“Was he frightened ?” — 

“Frightened is hardly the word for it, sir. His teeth began to chatter 
as if he’d got a fit; and down he went at last like a stone, his face first, 
and howling fearful. We couldn’t hardly get him up again to come 
away, me and Hill. And as to the ghost, Mr. Tom, it was still there.” 

‘‘ Well, it is a queer tale,” acknowledged Tom Coney. 
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‘We made for the road, all three of us then; I came on here—and 
I didn’t half like coming by the barn where Maria Lease saw Daniel 
Ferrar,” candidly added Dinah. “T’other two went on their opposite 
way, Jim never letting go of Hill’s coat tails.” 

There was no more Pope Joan that night. We carried the story in- 
doors ; and I mentioned also what had been said at Miss Timmens’s. 
The Squire and old Coney laughed. 

With David Garth’s ghost to be seen, it could not be supposed that 
I, or Tod, or Tom Coney, should stay away from the sight. When we 
got.to the place, some twenty people had collected round the house. 
Jim Batley had told the tale in North Crabb. | 

But they had seen nothing. Neither did we. For the bright night 
had changed to one of darkness. A huge curtain of cloud had come 
up from the south, covering the moon and the best part of the sky, as 
a pall covers a coffin. If gazing could have brought a ghost to the 
window, there would assuredly have been one. The casement was at 
the end of the house; serving to light the narrow up-stairs passage. A 
huge cherry tree hid the casement in summer; in a slight degree its 
bare branches obscured it now. 

A sound, as of some panting animal, grew up beside me as I leaned 
on the side palings. I turned; and saw the bailiff. Some dreadful 
power of fascination had brought him back again, contrary to his 
will. : | | 7 

“So it’s gone, Hill, you see.” 

“It’s not gone, Mr. Johnny,” was his answer. ‘ For some of our 
sights, it’ll never go away again. You look well at the right hand side, 
sir, and see if you don’t see some’at white there.” 

Peering steadily, I thought I did see something white—as of a face 
above a white garment. But it might have been fancy. 

“Us as saw him couldn’t mistake it for fancy,” was Hill’s rejoinder. 
‘There was three on us: me, and Dinah up at Coney’s, and that there 
imp of a Jim Batley.” 

‘‘ Somebody saw it before you did, Hill. At least he says so. Luke 
Macintosh. He was scared out of his senses.” 

The effect of these words on Hill was such, that I quite believed he 
was scared out of 4s. He clasped his hands in wild emotion, and 
turned up his eyes to give thanks. | 

“‘ It’s ret’ibution a working out of its ends, Mr. Ludlow. See it first, 
did he! And I hope to my heart he’ll see it afore his eyes evermore. 
If that there Macintosh had not played a false and coward’s game, 
no harm ’ud ha’ come to Davvy.” 

The crowd increased. The Squire and old Coney came up: and 
told the whole assemblage that they were born idiots. Of course— 
with nothing to be seen—it looked as though we all were that. In the 
midst of it, making quietly for the back door, as though he had come 
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home through Crabb Ravine, I espied Louis Roe. Saying nothing to 
anybody, I went round and told him. 

‘David Garth’s ghost in the place!” he exclaimed. ‘ Why it will 
frighten my wife to death. Of course there’s nothing of the kind ; but 
women are so foolishly timid.” 

I said his wife was not there. Roe took a key from his pocket, un- 
locked the back door, and went in. He was talking to me and I 
stepped over the threshold to the kitchen, into which the door opened. 
He began feeling on the shelf for matches, and could not find any. 

‘“‘ There’s a box in the bedroom I know,” he said; and went stum- 
bling up stairs. 

Down he came, after a minute or so, with the matches, struck one, 
and lighted a candle. Opening the front door, he showed himself, ex- 
plained that he had just come home, and complained of the commotion. 

“There’s no such things in this lower world as ghosts,” says Roe. 
“Whoever pretends to see them must be either drunk or mad. As to 
this house—well, some of you had better walk in and re-assure your- 
selves. You are welcome.” 

He was taken at his word. A few came in, and went looking about 
for the ghost, upstairs and down. Telling of it now, it seems to have 
been the most ridiculous thing in the world. Nothing was to be found. 
The narrow passage above, where David had stood, was empty. ‘“ As 
if supernatural visitants waited while you looked after them!” cried the 
superstitious crowd outside. 

It is easier to raise a disturbance of this kind than to allay it, and the 
ghost-seers stayed on. The heavy cloud in the heavens rolled away by 
and by; the moon came out, and shone on the casement again. But 
neither David Garth nor anything else was then to be seen there. 


IT. 


THE commotion of the night passed away; but not the rumours. That 
David Garth’s spirit could not rest, but came back to trouble the earth, 
especially that spot of it known as Willow Cottage, was accepted as a 
fact. People would go stealing up there at night, three or four of them 
arm-in-arm, and stand staring up at the casement and walk round 
the cottage. Nothing more was to be seen—perhaps because there 
was no moon to light the window up. Harriet Roe was at home again 
with her husband; but she did not go much abroad: and her face 
seemed to have a sort of uneasy terror on it. “It’s the fear of seeing 
him that’s wearing her heart out; why does Roe stop in the place ?” 
said North Crabb: and though Harriet had never been much of a 
favourite, she got plenty of sympathy now. 

It came to be known in a gradual sort of way that a visitor was 
staying at Willow Cottage. A young woman fashionably dressed, who 
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was called Mrs. James; and who was said to be the wife of James 
Roe, Louis Roe’s elder brother. Some people declared that a man was 
also there: they had seen one. Harriet denied it. An acquaintance of 
her husband’s, a Mr. Duffy, had been over to see them from Birming- 
ham, she said, but he went back again. She was not believed. 

What with the ghost, and what with the mystery attaching to its 
inhabitants, Willow Cottage was a great card just then. If you ask me 
to explain what mystery there could be, I cannot: all I know is, an 
idea that there was something of the kind, apart from David, dawned 
upon many minds in North Crabb. Miss Timmens spoke of it openly. 
She did not like Harriet’s looks, and said that something or other was 
killing her. And Susan Timmens considered it her duty to try and 
come to the bottom of it. 

At all kinds of hours, seasonable and unseasonable, she presented 
herself at Willow Cottage. Rarely alone. Sometimes Mrs. Hill would 
be with her—and a nice shaking state the visit would put er into ; or 
it would be Maria Lease ; or one of the Batley girls ; and once it was 
young Jim. Louis Roe got to feel annoyed at this; he told Harriet 
he would not have confounded people coming there, prying; and he 
closed the door against them. So, the next time Miss Timmens went, 
she found the door bolted in the most inhospitable manner. Harriet 
threw open the parlour window to talk to her. 

“Louis says he won’t have any more visitors calling here just now ; 
not even you, Aunt Susan.” | 

‘What does he say that for?” snapped Miss Timmens. 

‘“We came down here to be quiet: he has some account books to 
go over, and can’t be disturbed at them. So perhaps you'll stay away, 
Aunt Susan. I’ll come to the school-house sometimes instead.” 

It was the dusk of evening, but Miss Timmens could see the fright- 
ful look of illness on Harriet’s face. She was trembling also. 

“‘ Harriet, what’s the matter with you?” she asked in a kinder tone. 

*‘ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing / Why you are looking as ill as you can look. All your 
lambs are shaking.” 

- “Tt’s true I don’t feel over well this evening, aunt, but I think it’s 
nothing. I often feel as if I’d got a touch of ague.” 

Miss Timmens bent her face nearer ; it had a strange concern in it. 
“Harriet, look here. There’s some mystery about this place ; won’t 
you tell me what it is? I—seem—to—be—afraid —for—you,” she 
concluded, in a slow and scarcely audible whisper. 

For answer, Miss Timmens found the window slammed down in her 
face. An impression arose—she hardly knew whence gathered, or 
whether it had any foundation—that it was not Harriet who had 
slammed it, but somebody concealed behind the curtain. 

“Well I’m sure!” cried she. 
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“It was so cold, aunt!” Harriet called out apologetically through 
the glass. ‘“ Good night.” 

Miss Timmens walked off in dudgeon. Revolving matters along 
the broad field-path, she liked less and less the appearance of things. 
Harriet was looking as ill as it was possible to look : and what meant 
that trembling? Was it caused by sickness of body, or terror of 
mind? Mrs. Hill, when consulted, summed it up comprehensively : 
“It’s David about the place: ¢#a?’s killing her.” 

Harriet Roe did not make her appearance at the school-house, and 
the next day but one Miss Timmens went up again. The door was 
bolted. Miss Timmens knocked, but got no answer. Not choosing 
to be treated in that way, she made so much noise, first at the door 
and then at the window, that the former was at length unclosed by 
Mrs. James, in list shoes and a dressing-gown, as if her toilette had 
been delayed that day. The chain was kept up—a new chain that 
Miss Timmens had not seen before—and she could not get in. 

“‘T want to see Harriet, Mrs. James.” 

“ Harriet’s gone,” replied Mrs. James. 

‘‘Gone! Gone where?” 

“To London. She went off there yesterday morning.” 

Miss Timmens felt, as may be said, struck into herself. An idea 
flashed over her that the words had not a syllable of truth in them. 

“What did she go to London for?” 

Mrs. James glanced over her two shoulders, seemingly in terror 
herself, and sunk her voice to a whisper. “She had got afraid of 
the place, this dark- winter weather. Miss Timmens—it’s’ as true 
as you're there—nothing would persuade her out of the fancy that 
she was always seeing David Garth. He used to stand in a sheet 
at the end of the upstairs passage and look at her—leastways, she 
said so.” 

This nearly did for Miss Timmens. It might be true; and she 
could not confute it. ‘“‘ Do you see him, Mrs. James?” 

“Well no; I never have. Goodness knows, I don’t want to.” 

‘But Harriet was not well enough for a long journey,” contended 
Miss Timmens. “She never could have undertaken one in her state.” 

‘‘T don’t know what you mean by ‘state,’ Miss Timmens. She 
would shake a bit at times ; but we saw nothing else the matter with 
her here. Perhaps you would shake if you’d got an apparition in the 
house. Any way, well or ill, she went off to London. Louis took her 
as far as the station and saw her away.” 

“Will you give me her address? I should like to write to her.” 

Mrs. James said she could not give the address, because she did not 
know it. Nothing more was to be got out of her, and Miss Timmens 
reluctantly departed. 

“‘T should hope they’ve not murdered her—and are concealing her 
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in the house as Hill concealed David,” was the comment she gave vent 
to in her perplexity and wrath. 

From that time, nothing could be heard of Harriet Roe. A week 
went on; nearly two; but she never was seen, and no tidings came 
of her. So far as could be ascertained, she had not gone away by 
train: neither station-master nor porter remembered to have seen her. 
Miss Timmens grew as thin a ghost herself: the subject worried her 
night and day. That some ill had happened to Harriet; or been 
done to her, she did not doubt. Once or twice she got to see Roe; 
once or twice Mrs. James: speaking to them at the door with the 
barring chain between. Roe said he heard from his wife nearly every 
other day ; but he would not show the letters, or give the address: a 
conclusive proof to the mind of Miss Timmens that neither had exist- 
ence. What had they done with Harriet? Miss Timmens could not 
have been in much worse mental trouble had she herself made away 
with her. 

One morning the postman delivered a letter at the school-house. It 
bore the London post-mark, and purported to be from Harriet. A few 
lines only—saying she was well and enjoying herself, and should come 
back sometime—the writing shaky and blotted, and bearing but a slight 
resemblance to hers. Miss Timmens dashed it on the table. | 

‘* The fools, to think they can deceive me this way! That’s no more 
Harriet’s writing than it’s mine.” 

But Miss Timmens’s passion soon subsided into a grave, settled, 
awful dread. For she saw that this had been written to delude her into 
the false belief that Harriet was in health and life—when she might be 
in neither one nor the other. She brought the letter to Crabb Cot. 
She took it round the parish. She went with it to the police-station ; 
imparting her views of it to all freely. It was a sham; a blind; a 
forgery : and where was she to look for poor lost Harriet Roe ? 

That same evening the ghost appeared again. Miss Timmens and 
others went up to the cottage, intending to demand an interview with 
Roe ; and they found the house shut up, apparently deserted. Recon- 
noitring the windows from all points, their dismayed eyes rested on 
something at the end casement: a thin, shadowy form, robed in white. 
Every one of them saw it ; but, even as they looked, it seemed to vanish 
away. Yes, there was no question but the house was haunted. Perhaps 

Harriet had died from fright, as poor David died. 

_ Things could not go on like this for ever. After another day or two 
of discomfort, Mr. Todhetley, as a county magistrate, incited to it by the 
public feeling in the parish, issued a private mandate for Roe to appear 
before him, that he might be questioned as to what had become of his 
wife. It was not a warrant ; but a kind of friendly invitation, that could 
offend nobody. Jiff the policeman was entrusted with the delivery of 
the message, a verbal one, and I went with him. 
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As if she had scented out the time for herself, and wanted to make a 
third, who should meet us in the broad path, but Miss Timmens. The 
cottage might or might not be haunted, but I am sure her legs were: 
they couldn’t be still. 

‘What are you doing up here, Jiff?” she tartly asked. 

Jiff told her. Squire Todhetley wanted Roe at Crabb Cot. 

‘It will be of no use, Jiff; the door’s sure to be fast,” groaned 
Miss Timmens. “ My opinion is, Roe has left the place for good.” 

Miss Timmens was mistaken. The shutters were open, and the 
house showed signs of life. Upon knocking at the door—Miss Tim- 
mens took off her patten to do it, and you might have heard the 
echoes at North Crabb—it was flung wide by Mrs. James. 

Mr. Roe? No, Mr. Roe was not at home. Mrs. Roe was. 

Mrs. Roe was! 

Yes. If we liked to walk in and see her, we could do so. 

By the kitchen fire, as being the biggest and hottest, in a chair stutfed 
about with blankets, sat Harriet Roe. Worn, white, shadowy, she was 
evidently just getting over some desperate illness. I stared ; the police- 
man softly whistled ; you might have blown Miss Timmens down with 
a feather. 

“Good patience, child! Why where have you been hiding all this 
while ?—and what on earth has been the matter with you?” 

‘‘T have been up stairs in my room, Aunt Susan, keeping my bed. 
As to the illness, it turned out to be ague and low fever.” 

Jiff went out again; there was nothing to stay for. I followed ; 
leaving Miss Timmens and Harriet to have it out together. 

She had really been ill in bed all the while, Mrs. James and Roe 
attending on her. It did not suit them to admit visitors, for James 
Roe, who had fallen into some difficulty in London connected with 
forged bills, was lying concealed at Willow Cottage. It would not 
have done by any means for Miss Timmens and her sharp eyes to go 
up stairs and catch a glimpse of him; so they concocted the tale that 
Harriet was away. James Roe was safe away now, and Louis with 
him. Louis had been mixed, up in the bill trouble in a less degree : 
but quite enough so to induce him to absent himself from London for 
a time: and that’s why he came down to stay quietly at North 
Crabb. 

‘Was it fear, or ague that caused you to shake so that evening?” 
questioned Miss Timmens. 

‘“‘Ague. I never got out of my bed after that night. I could hardly 
write that letter, aunt, that Louis sent to London to be posted to you.” 

‘¢ And—did you really see David Garth?” 

“‘No, I never saw him,” said Harriet. ‘‘ But, after all the reports 
and talk, I was timid at being in the house alone—James and his wife 
had not come then—and that’s why I asked you to let me stay at 
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the school-house one night. My husband says the ghost is all rubbish 
and fancy, Aunt Susan.” 

“ Rubbish and fancy, does he!” 

“‘ He says that when he came in here with Johnny Ludlow, the night 
there was that commotion, in going up for some matches, he fell over 
something at the top of the stairs by the end casement, and flung it 
behind the rafters. Next day he saw what it was. I had tied a white 
cloth over a small dwarf mop to sweep the walls with, and must have 
left it near the window. I remembered that I did leave it there. It no 
doubt looked in the moonlight just like a white face. And that’s what 
was taken for David’s ghost.” 

Miss Timmens paused, considering’ matters: she might believe just 
as much of this as she liked. 

“It appeared again at the same place, Harriet, two or three days 
ago.” | 

“That was me, aunt. I saw you all looking up, and drew away 
again for fear you should know me. Mrs. James was making my bed, 
and I had crawled there.” 

There it ended. So far, the mystery was over. The explanation 
was confided to the public, who received it differently. Some accepted 
the mop version; others clung unflinchingly to the ghost. And Hill 
never got a penny of his rent. 

Mrs. James wanted to leave; and Maria Lease took her place as 
nurse. Tenderly she did it, too; and Harriet got well. She was going 
off to join her husband : it was said in France. Nobody knew: unless 
it was Maria Lease. She and Harriet had become confidential friends. 

‘“‘ Which is the worst fate—yours, or mine?” cried Harriet to Maria, 
half mockingly, half woefully mournful, the day she was leaving. “ You 
with your lonely life, and your never-ending repentance for what you 
call your harsh sin: or I, with my sickness and my trouble ?—and 
I have enough of that, Maria.” But Maria Lease only shook her head 
In answer. 

‘‘Trouble and repentance are our best lot in this world, Harriet. 
They come to fit us for heaven.” 


But North Crabb would not on the whole be shaken out of its belief 
that the ghost still haunted the empty cottage. And small parties made 
shivering pilgrimages up there on a moonlight night to watch for it— 
Mrs. Hill amongst them. 

JoHNNy LUDLOW. 
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PENNIE’S CHOICE. 
I. 


UR morning studies with Scot were over, and I, Charles Brett, 
was lying down for my hour’s rest before luncheon. Pennie was 
leaning with folded arms on the back of my sofa; provoking Scot as 
industriously as she could, while he slowly closed and put away the 
books she had' left in confusion on the table. This room in which we 
studied was no regular school-room, but the pretty morning room, 
which Pennie—sole mistress and sole daughter in the house—insisted 
on my appropriating ; and opposite where I lay the wall was mirrored 
between the two low windows. In this mirror I could see just then a 
sunny, bright reflection of us all; and the contrast in our three faces 
struck me then almost as it had never struck me before. 

Pennie’s came first (one could hardly help noticing Pennie first, in 

whatever group one saw her), a small, brilliant, piquant face ; with 
merry, mischievous lips, and laughing, dark blue eyes, that seemed to 
know no shadow and no pain. Yet, though no one else in all the 
house had seen the gay eyes melt to infinite tenderness, or the arch, 
curved lips quiver with sympathy, I had many and many a time, as 
my little only sister knelt beside me in my pain. Below this radiant 
little face lay my own upon the bright blue cushions ; thin and languid, 
but flushed a little just now—not from my studies, as Pennie said, but 
from many wide thoughts of which she was the centre. Then, last of 
all, before my couch stood Scot Cowen, my tutor, yet scarcely older than 
I, with his pale, grave, thoughtful face, and slight, nervous figure. He 
«was looking across me into Pennie’s eyes, and telling her, in the clear 
. €arnest voice which I had learned so utterly to love and lean upon, 
that if she wanted her translation to be corrected, she must re-write it 
legibly for him. 

‘‘T shall have to write it out legibly after you have corrected it,” she 
said. ‘Surely that is enough labour to bestow on the tamest bit of all 
the book.” 

“TI cannot read it as it is,” began Scot, but corrected himself; “at 
least, I will not. To-morrow, Miss Brett, you will, I think, have pre- 
pared a readable copy for me.” 

Her eyes flashed upon him as he went quietly on with his work. 

“Is Charlie’s written carefully?” she asked. 

“Yes. He gives me very little trouble that way, as you know.” 

“T know,” she replied, touching my hand softly; “and I give you 
a good deal, you mean. But let me assure you that you give me 
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infinitely more, Scot. If it were not that you are oddly gifted with the 

‘power of bringing dead and buried facts (chiefly fictions) into the 
modern sunshine, for my small brain to grasp, I would not come 
and try to learn from you at all. So stiff you are, and stern, and 
exacting.” 

Scot’s lips, at that moment, were stern indeed. 

“Then don’t come in any more, Pennie,” said I, laughing a little, 
though I spoke in anxious earnestness. 

‘I must, because I must know all you know, Charlie,” she answered, 
stooping impetuously to kiss me—a little act of hers which always 
thrilled me with pain when she did it in this room, while Scot was 
with us. 

“If you had been anxious for instruction, you would have stayed 
at school, I should think, Pennie,” I laughed. 

‘Qh, ladies cannot teach,” she said, in her pretty and thoroughly 
laughable little assumption of dictatorship ; “‘no lady ever taught me 
anything.” ae 

Scot laughed quietly. ‘‘No one can teach,” he said, “unless the 
pupil will respect their teaching. I cannot teach you for that reason.” 

‘Why, Scot,” said Pennie, raising her eyebrows, and pursing up her 
small, red lips, ‘I respect you intensely. I always feel a kind of awe 
overshadowing me when you are near. I should hardly dare to venture 
into your presence, only I must be as clever as Charlie; so I must 
be taught by Charlie’s tutor.” 

“ Charlie’s tutor is always at your service,” returned Scot, gravely ; 
“but while I teach you, you must obeyme. Wile I teach you—that is 
all I ask. When lessons are over, I claim no further authority.” 

‘‘ Of course not,” laughed Pennie ; ‘‘and your claimis small, From 
Ten to One you require authority unlimited ; and I think it is ten to 
one you will not have it.” . 

‘‘ Then I shall decline to give you another lesson at all,” rejoined 
Scot, quite in earnest, though he laughed a little. 

' “All right, Scot ; only you see I have learned (among smatterings 
of dead languages) to know that you always say that, and always don’t 
abide by it. You should enforce your laws, my tutor.” 

Looking at Scot, and waiting for his answer, I saw his face change, 
while his hands were still busy. A patient, far-off look stole into his 
dark; grave eyes; and I knew, without turning, who had opened the 
door behind me. Walter Cowen, his half-brother, came up and 
leaned beside Pennie, looking never once at me, giving me no hand- 
shake, no thought, until he had feasted his happy eyes on the little 

winning face which had brightened so wonderfully at his coming. 
' Before I turned, I glanced a moment into the mirror again, and some- 
how I could not help fancying that the whole picture was changed. 
Walter’s handsome, débonnaire face, and _Jazy, lounging figure had 
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brought some new element into the scene—a quick, throbbing happi- 
ness ; an idle, careless unrest. 

Breaking in upon my sudden, silent thought, Scot’s few quiet words 
had an odd effect. 

“‘ How is my mother to-day, Walter? ” 

“Complaining a little, as usual, old fellow ; and, as usual, very un- 
willing for me to leave her.” 

‘Did she send me a message ? ” 

“Not a bit of it. Her only parting prayer to me was not to ride 
Satanella.” 

‘“‘ And I suppose you mounted her immediately ?” I asked, beginning 
to feel a little tired, and wishing they would go. 

“‘No; for I was in the saddle when she spoke. You will ride with 
me this afternoon, won’t you, Pennie ?” 

And Pennie, who loved these rides with Walter more than anything 
else through all her day, blushed gladly as she nodded her Yes. 

‘Come now for a stroll in the garden. I came early on purpose for 
that,” said Walter, in the loving tone of appropriation which led Pennie 
irresistibly. . 

She whispered Good-bye to me, and they went off together through 
the low, open window ; their happy voices coming back to us.on the 
scented summer breath. Day after day Scot and I had watched them 
walking together ; yet, though they filled our hearts, we never spoke of 
them when we two were left behind. 

“‘T shall leave you now, Charlie, for your rest.” 

“Where are you going?” I asked, for Scot generally sat with me 
reading through this hour. 

‘“‘ Not far, dear fellow,” he answered, settling my pillows comfortably 
forme. ‘TI shall be ready to drive you at our usual time.” 

Left to myself, I tried very hard to think of nothing ; and, of course, 
thought of many, many things ; trying to put them straight and pleasant 
for us all, but failing in the effort, as I had failed often and often before. 
Then I tried to let a quiet trust creep into my heart and still the rest- 
less anxiety which was now its constant guest. 

Years ago, when Scot was only a boy—head boy in the Easterwood 
Grammar School, and taking all the prizes, I guessed—no; hardly 
guessed, I 4nezu—that he loved my sister better than anyone else in the. 
world. ‘True, he had no very near relations of his own to love; but if 
he had had, I fancy it would have been just the same. I was a young 
fourth-form boy in those days, at home on sick leave three quarters of 
my time ; and Pennie a wayward, mischievous little girl, attempting all 
my lessons, but never taking the smallest heed of her own; yet we 
never fancied Scot at all superior to us, because he was himself so 
thoroughly unconscious of any superiority. He did not come to our 
house very much, he worked too hard for that; but his half-brother, 
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Walter—a popular boy, who was a proverb of idleness, and did not 
work his way into the shell until he was leaving—came so perpetually, 
that he grew to seem a very part of our home life. He was such a 
pleasant, winning lad, that his very vanity seemed excusable; his very 
selfishness, amusing ; and his love of pleasure, natural and irresistible. 
Pennie noticed none of these qualities in Walter. She saw him from 
the first a handsome, daring protector and patron: a boy-lover, who 
took it for granted that she loved him, and won her heart in doing so- 
And now that Walter was a tall, handsome fellow of three-and-twenty, 
and Pennie, with her gleams of childishness, and fitful, authoritative - 
humours, was nearly eighteen, this love was just the love it had been 
from the first: unharassed by any doubt; undisturbed by any quarrel ; 
untouched by any passion: fresh, and gay, and glad, despite the deep 
and troubled shadow which it cast upon the lonely path that it for 
ever crossed. 

Walter’s widowed mother lived about two miles from us, at Easter 
. Hill, and had a very comfortable property of her own, which, of course, 
Walter would inherit. Poor Scot, her step-son, had fifty pounds a year 
of his own; but he had wealth enough in his deep, clear head; and 
there was as much truth in Mrs. Cowen’s indifferent opinion, ‘ Oh, Scot 
is sure to get on, penniless as he is,” as there was in the proud addition, 
‘‘ Dear Walter would never have done to be poor.” I do not think Mrs. 
Cowen disliked Scot at all, she was only utterly indifferent about him, 
and neglectful of him. Her heart was so entirely filled by Walter, that 
she really had no room for anyone else ; not even for Pennie, though I 
do believe she tried to love her because Walter loved her. 

When Scot left Oxford, where, with his talents and his 450 a year, he 
had won himself glorious honours, he became my tutor for a time, and 
lived with us entirely, All my life I shall be glad and grateful for this, 
for he has taught me as no one else could have done ; making my studies 
pleasant and healthful to me, and rousing me cheerily from the languid, 
idle life which, in my weakness and inactivity, I might so easily have 
led. But during all Scot’s lessons, I had one sore heartache, and this . 
was through Pennie’s determination to have those lessons with me; to 
learn all I learnt, and for Scot to teach it her. And she would not guess 
what I knew so well. Would not understand with what a dangerous mix- 
ture of pain and pleasure, and joy and anguish, she troubled all his days. 
Poor Scot! It would have been difficult work to teach. her (with her 
puzzling questions and frequent inattention) if he had not loved her ; 
but, loving her as he did, and knowing what he knew, I did not wonder 
at the old, still look which was creeping into his young face; my own 
watching eyes grew dim as I read its unwhispered struggle. And still, 
in defiance of all my entreaties, Pennie would insist on being taught 
with me; mastering quickly and brilliantly what my slower nature could 
not grasp; entering into Scot’s, opinions, and |reading rapidly his only 
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half-formed thoughts. Turning round and laughing at his pedantry ; 
flashing scornful, provoking words and glances at him; then daintily 
and proudly, in his very presence, parading the happy, trusting love she 
gave his brother. 

All these things I was thinking over, as I had thought them over 
many and many.a lonely time before, when the luncheon bell rang, and 
Pennie danced in, that Walter might give me an arm. 

‘‘T knew Scot was out, because I saw him plodding up Easter Hill,” 
she said. ‘ What has he gone home for?” 

I told her I did not know, and she looked across at Walter, rather 

‘puzzled. Then suddenly she laughed. 

‘‘T know, Walter. He is afraid your mother may be frightening 
herself about Satanella, and he is gone to reassure her.” 

‘‘T hope he may succeed,” replied Walter, a little sneeringly. 

‘‘T hope he has ridden Satanella himself,” I said. ‘“ Not walked all 
that dusty, up-hill road.” 

“No; he was walking, ” answered Pennie. ‘You may depend that 
was the reason, as I say. It is just the sort of thing poor Scott would 
be likely to do.” 

‘¢* Poor Scot,’ indeed !” echoed Walter. And I slipped my hand from 
his arm, and went alone into the dining-room. 

Scot did not appear through the meal, but just as Pennie had declared 
her determination to drive me instead of nding, he came up to us; his 
face very white, as it always was when he was tired or hot. 

‘“‘T am glad to see you back to-day, Scot,” said Walter, with hearty 
emphasis, as he ordered Pennie’s horse; ‘“‘ for we were nearly missing 
our ride. Come, Pennie, it will be doubly valuable to us now.” 

“Charlie,” whispered Pennie, an odd wistfulness in her big, bright 
eyes, “you look as if you didn’t want me to go. Shall I drive with 
you instead ?” 

I laughed a negative; and yet I did feel strangely unwilling for her 
to go, guessing that this ride would bring them nearer together than they 
had ever been before. We watched them off. Then Scot took the 
reins and we followed them through the open gates ; turning the opposite 
way. We spoke very little to each other—we were real friends enough 
to be silent together when we would—and I remember feeling oddly 
relieved when Scot drew the pony up again before the door, and I 
saw Walter lounging there with his cigar. 

“Charlie, Charlie,” whispered Pennie, coming in to me as I rested, 
and putting her arms round my neck and her eyes close to mine: 
“some day I am going to—marry Walter. Are you glad? My dear, 
dear brother, are you glad for me, and glad for Walter, and glad for 
yourself? ” 

What could I tell her but that I was glad? How could I but be glad 
for her, with the dancing, love-filled eyesso near;to mine ? How could 
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I but be glad for Walter, knowing what her love made my own home? 
But how—well, there was enough to prevent the words being false when 
I told her I was glad. 

‘Really, Charlie ?” 

I kissed the quivering lips, and told her Walter would be a very 
happy fellow, and I should miss her sorely. Then tears gathered 
in her loving eyes, and I think we must both have behaved very 
childishly for a few minutes, there alone, in the tender evening 
sunshine. 

I begged Walter to leave early that night for fear his mother should 
be nervous about the young, scarce-broken horse he had brought ; but 
he laughingly declined. He was so happy, and gay, and pleasant, that 
his refusal did not sound in the least harsh or unkind ; and no one 
thought it so. He and Pennie were so entirely engrossed by each 
other that—my father being out, and Scot having left the dining-room 
early and not appeared since—I slipped away to the study. Here Scot 
was sitting with his book. He looked up and smiled, but I lay down 
without a word, and he read on. The light faded. Scot closed his 
book without ringing for lights, and still sat leaning back in his low 
chair. I heard Satanella’s footsteps as she was being led down from 
the yard, and soon after Pennie opened the door softly and came up 
to me. | 

“Are you so tired, Charlie, that you could not stay with us?” she 
asked, bending over mine a face on which still lingered the parting 
smile which had been given and received a few minutes before. 

“You did not want me, dear,” I said, half sadly, half jestingly. 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed we did,” she answered, earnestly, fancying perhaps 
that her own loving feelings must be shared by Walter too. ‘We 
always shall. Am I not your own and only sister, Charlie? and is not 
Walter going to be your only brother?” 

Even in the dying light I could see Scot raise a sharp, questioning 
face ; and, reading its agony, I involuntarily laid my hand on Pennie’s 
lips. Then I laughed nervously at her astonishment. 

‘‘Scot is waiting to hear your secret from your own lips,” I said, 
wishing with all my heart that I had told him myself while we sat alone 
there in the twilight. 

‘Qh, Scot,” she began, with shy hesitation, “I didn’t see you; else I’ 
would have told you. At least I think so, if—if Walter hasn’t.” 

“You have kept Walter so entirely to yourself, little lady,” I put in, 
hurriedly, “ that he cannot have told anyone.” 

‘“‘He—and I,” said Pennie, in slow, happy tones, but with timid, 
shrinking eyes as she looked at him, “ are—engaged, Scot.” 

Yes,” said Scot, quietly. | 

She paused a minute, waiting for him to say more, then tossed back 
her bright little head, and looked down comically at me. 
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“Ought not Scot to say he is glad, or something of that kind, 
Charlie ? Isn’t it considered right ? ” 

I saw that she was speaking at random, and that her cheeks had 
flushed and her eyes filled with tears as she read what was so sadly 
familiar to me in the grave, kind face. 

“IT think you need no congratulations, dear,” I said, vaguely; ‘‘ you 
have enough in your own heart.” 

Her little fingers closed tightly on mine, yet she had recourse to her 
old petulant defiance immediately. 

‘¢Scot is hard and stern and cold to me, as usual,” she stammered, 
hotly. ‘Just because I made a few mistakes in a paltry translation.” 

Scot was standing against the table close to us then; his slight figure 
leaning a little : his face white and proud. 

“If I can be hard and stern and cold to you, then let me be so, 
child, in pity ; for under it all my heart burns with a wild, strong love 
which I cannot always oem Let me ey it if I can, whatever 
comes to take its place.” 

There was a long, motionless pause among us; then, with a startled 
movement, as if something were suddenly made clear to her, Pennie left 
my side and stood close to Scot. She laid her two little hands on his, 
and spoke with glistening eyes. 

‘Some day, Scot, when you have taught Charlie and me all that we 
shall be able to learn (it isn’t much, you know), you will go out into 
the great world and find a happiness like mine ; only deeper, because 
your heart is deeper; and when you tell me of it—as you will do, 
because we shall be always friends—I shall say, what you are saying 
to me now with your kind eyes, ‘God bless you in your happiness !’” 

Scot took the little earnest hands and held them closely for a 
minute; but if he spoke at all I did not hear what he said. Then he 
went away, and Pennie sat down beside me, very still and silent ; 
while the pitying darkness crept in and hid her face. 


(Concluded next month.) 
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ONE LESS IN A COTTAGE HOME. 


E was a little, gentle boy, fair and beautiful to stranger eyes as 

well as to the partial ones of those who loved him. If he had 

lived four days longer, it would have been his birthday : and you iron 

and fold away the little garments—the last thing you can ever do for 
Charley. 

There is his little white broad-brimmed sun-hat—not smooth and 
fresh from the iron, but just as it was taken off the last time he ever 
wore it. Your heart aches when you look at it, remembering the 
little, tired face that looked out from it that day when his mother had 
taken him out herself, and set him down on the floor when she came 
home, with some impatient words about how cross he had been. And 
he was never well any more. 

Here are his little dresses—a pile of them. Here is the one that 
you always thought so pretty ; and there the one he had on when he 
died. The white one, tucked and puffed and trimmed with so much 
care, into which you, though you were not his mother, wrought so 
many loving, prideful thoughts for him—they buried him in that. On 
the shelf are his, little shoes and stockings; yonder in the trunk is the 
dainty new white hat that made him look like an infant prince. But 
the little feet are shut away out of sight now, and the dear head, with 
its rings of soft brown hair, is lying very low. | 

How still the house is! No baby there, struggling down out of 
his mother’s or nurse’s arms to the ground, creeping to his grandmother's 
chair, off again to Aunt Mary’s: holding on with clinging hands to 
your clothes, climbing up laboriously to uncertain footing by your side, 
earning his right to be taken up for a brief few minutes of pleased 
delight. Little Charley, little Charley ! | 

The house is orderly enough now. No tumbled cushions and lit- 
tered chairs and floors. You used to be impatient sometimes, and 
wonder why every thing in the house need ‘be got down to please one 
child. But that is all gone by. The workbox stands undisturbed on 
the bureau. Clothes-pegs and keys, bright tin cups and pans, are all 
in their places. The eyes that took such delight in the queer play- 
things are closed now ; the busy hands are still. 

He loved his grandmother. Se was never impatient with him— 
never too busy or tired to take him up and rock him till he went to 
sleep, with his head on her shoulder or tucked under her arm in an 
odd little way of hisown. How we//you remember all the pretty ways ! 
and grandmother cannot bear now to sit down in the great rocking- 
chair for thinking of the little creeping figure that used to come hurry- 
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ing to her feet. She has other grand-children, good and pretty enough, 
and dear to her heart ; but none that will ever seem to her just like 
the babe who was born in her house and lived all his short life 
there. 

Here are the steps he would try to climb up; there’s the door 
where he used to stand, holding himself up by a board put across to 
keep him in, and looking out with rapt interest at the wonders of trees, 
and sky, and moving things. The child was most pleased of all when 
the brown house-dog came to the door; or into the house, when per- 
mitted, for a quiet play with his little play-fellow. He was not a hand- 
some dog; not always a gentle one; for he would bite a man without 
any compunction of conscience if he got the chance: but the big 
brown eyes looked with almost Auman kindliness upon the child; 
whose little hands went fearlessly into the great mouth, and among 
the strong, sharp, white teeth, with a baby’s unerring confidence in 
canine good will. Well the gentle child knew, that nothing, brute or 
human, could find it in their heart to hurt Aim. | 

How eager the loving face would grow when some one called 
“ Franky ” and ‘‘ Minie”—little cousins, He thought there was nothing 
in the world as pretty as Frank’s blue eyes, his yellow curls, and apple- 
red cheeks. The path is there, running between the rows of apple- 
trees to the gate; and the little girl’s feet come pattering along it on 
almost daily visits to “‘ grandma ;” but no earnest face and wistful eyes 
watch now for their coming. 

The grief of childhood is transient, and there is a new sister to absorb 
the interest of those little cousins. And you wonder, sometimes, whether 
even mother love will remember always. Oh! does a mother ever forget 
the dead lamb of her flock ? Mothers of large families,—happy mothers 
of many children; as the years come and go, bringing new claimants 
for their love, for their homely joys andedaily duties, do they still keep 
one thought for the little ones that need no longer any watchful care ? 
Will she keep one for Charley ? 

The father, comes and goes, alert, busy, occupied with his business 
and his land, but not just the man he was six months ago. Something 
has gone out of his life that will never come into it again. Hardly 
more than a boy himself yet : a wayward, self-willed boy, secretly rueing 
the mad folly that hurried him into the most ill-assorted union under the 
sun ; and chafing desperately at his bonds, now that there is no innocent, 
loving child to make the thraldom endurable. | 

He picked his wife up for her pretty face, and married her in his 
indulged wilfulness, and brought her home to his father’s house. Zhey 
received her : they tried to make the best of what could not be undone : 
but he soon saw the terrible mistake he had made, as her light nature 
and selfish disposition peeped out bit by bit in their true colours, Little 
happiness had the young couple one with another. 
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There were those who used to say that he never cared for his child. 
But ah ! you knew better than that—you who had loved him all his life, 
and knew his ways and his heart as no stranger could. He never was 
one to show what he felt : but that little child of his was all the world 
to him, his only solace in life. And when the time of trial came— 
those dreadful two weeks of pain that no skill could alleviate, no love 
help, and the doctors shook their heads as they thought Charley could 
not be saved—it was zs hand, gentle as a woman’s with all its strength, 
that administered the medicines ; Azs feet, that never tired by night or 
day ; 4zs eyes, sleepless with anxiety, that watched every shadow of 
change in the suffering little face. Charley would look up in his 
patience to the beloved countenance, and try to lisp Pa-pa, pa-pa. 
Even she would weep to see it. 

And in the last hour, when tear-wet faces pressed closer and closer 
about the bed, when every voice was hushed to silence, listening to the 
struggling breath that it was such torture to hear, and grandma held the 
baby hands in hers, helping him to die; it was pitiful ¢hez to see the 
strong man’s still control give way suddenly. The set face broke up 
into tears, the voice into sobs. It is dreadful to see a man weep. 

More silence ; more prayers; more tears. And by and by there is 
a little pallid image upon the bed, but it is not Charley. Just the 
earthly garment that a baby’s soul has worn ; the pure white soul that 
has gone up to its Maker, leaving its clay tenement behind, fair and 
still, and very, very precious, but zo¢ your living, loving Charley! Only 
the silken curls on the dear head—they are not changed ; and you clip 
one and lay it tenderly away for remembrance, while some words linger 
in the mind like a voice from another land :— 


** Sunny brows—no care shall shade them ; 
Bright eyes—tears shall never dim ; 
Rosy lips—no time shall fade them ; 
Jesus called them unto Him.” 


Well, all that passed. And now, in these late autumn days, there is 
something in the churchyard corner that the sweet baby eyes never saw 
there—a fresh grave. He came home in the spring just before he left 
us with some violets plucked from the very place in his little hand. It 
is grandpapa’s. For he, the ailing old man, has followed Charley on 
that long journey. Infancy and age: there’s many such graves side by 
side. We seem to hear his voice yet in the stillness of the twilight, ay, 
even among the sounds and noises of the day, calling ‘“‘ Charley, boy !” 
as he was wont to do when both were with us. He was so fond and 
proud of this little grandson, and his grief for him was great. 

But it is pleasant to think that after the weariness and pain of. his 
final sickness, after the passage through the valley of the Shadow of 
Death, it was Charley who would greet him on the other side. 

M. J. A. 
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ST. SYLVESTER’S EVE. 


HE Countess von Adlerstein sat alone in her boudoir, an anxious 
wrinkle on her forehead and an uneasy look in her eyes, as she 
turned now and again to the window, gazing out into the rapidly 
deepening twilight. The last day of the old year was drawing to a 
close, and all the church bells in Munich were ringing its requiem. 
But the Countess never heeded their clang ; never heeded the hubbub 
of noise which rose from the brilliantly lighted Christmas fair in the 
Maximilian Platz. She was listening intently to the tinkle of every 
passing sleigh, in the hope of hearing it turn into the courtyard. 

At last her expectations were fulfilled, and she summoned the page 
who waited in the antechamber. 

‘¢ Has Count Albert arrived ? ” 

“This moment, your excellency.” 

“Tell him, I wish to speak to him at once.” 

In a few minutes a quick light step was heard outside the door and a 
tall fair young man in Bavarian uniform entered. Going to his mother’s 
side, he kissed her hand respectfully. 

“Your excellency sent for me,” he said; and there was something 
inexpressibly winning in the frank, joyous tones of his voice. 

‘Ves Albert—sit down here, beside me, for I have to speak to you 


seriously.” 

The young man gave an almost imperceptible shrug of the shoulders, 
but obeyed quietly. 

“‘ Albert, you have not now to learn that your father is very much dis- 
contented with your conduct of late ; you are never at home, and: from 
every quarter we hear fresh accounts of your escapades. He is deter- 
mined, once for all, that there shall be an end of this.” 

Albert knew very well that on occasions such as the present, his 
father’s name was used but as acloak for the countess’s own sentiments. 
Count Adlerstein was a timid, feeble old man, from whose hands the 
reins of government had long ago been taken by his despotic wife. She 
ruled him with a rod of iron, and would fain have exercised the same 
sway over her sons: but the elder, Count Louis, had escaped from 
domestic tyranny by entering the Austrian army, and Albert was not 
always as manageable as his mother would have liked. 

Louis had just returned on leave of absence from Vienna, to find 
many things changed at home. Albert, whom he had left a wild, heed- 
less, merry-hearted boy—always in amusing scrapes, but never getting 
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into serious mischief—Albert was most changed of all. Wild, reckless 
as ever he still was, but all his light-hearted gaiety was gone, and Louis 
was astonished and grieved to see the alternate bursts of mad spirits 
and fits of gloomy despondency which characterized his manner. For 
nearly a year, Albert had been betrothed to a very lovely girl, one of 
the belles of the Bavarian Court—Chrysta von Lindenburg, the beauti- 
ful heiress of one of the wealthiest and noblest families in Munich. 
The time fixed for the marriage was now drawing nigh, but Albert’s wild 
extravagance had been of late so much the topic of conversation that 
people began to shake their heads and wonder that the Graf von 
Lindenburg did not interfere. Louis had but a week ago been intro- 
duced to his brother’s intended bride. His first emotion was that of 
strong admiration of her great beauty, and wonder that Albert could be 
unhappy while possessing the love of so glonous a being ;‘but so he 
evidently was. 

Albert now listened quietly to his mother’s tirade, and answered with 
provoking indifference. 

“‘T was not aware that I had been doing anything worse than usual 
to excite your displeasure, my gracious mother.” 

‘Worse than usual! No! Unfortunately you are getting accus- 
tomed to this course of dissipation ; but its consequences are now 
becoming more serious on account of your approaching marriage.” 

Albert’s brows contracted, and he gave a slight shudder as his mother 
spoke. She continued without noticing him. 

‘¢ Graf von Lindenburg has been with your father this morning. He 
declares that in spite of the scandal of breaking off a public betrothal, 
he will insist on Chrysta’s giving it up if you do not alter your conduct.” 

Albert looked up suddenly, and an irrepressible gleam of joy illumi- 
nated his fair, delicate features. 

‘I believe that Chrysta would be glad herself if it were broken off, 
my mother. She has never really cared for me.” 

“‘ This is folly, Albert! She does, or did care for you until you did 
your best to disgust her by your systematic neglect. You have twice 
put off your marriage on one pretext or another; and now that it is 
finally fixed for next month, and that custom exacts your being constantly 
seen In public with your fiancée, you never go near her, and spend your 
time Heaven knows where. We only hear of you through some act of 
folly by which you have made yourself the town-talk. What is this 
wager of which Count Lindenburg speaks ?” 

“Oh! that! So he has heard of it!” said Albert, laughing carelessly. 
‘Your excellency need not scold about the wager. It is a very harm- 
less one.” 

“ But for an enormously heavy sum ; and one that will half ruin you 
if you lose it.” 

“T shall not lose it. The wager was originally with Colonel Detten- 
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hausen ; but the whole regiment has taken it up, determined to punish 
my vanity. ‘The terms were, that I should go to the court masquerade 
to-night, and there attract more attention than any other costume in the 
room ; nay, even that their Majesties shall take special notice of me. 
Now, most of our officers will be there, and I know that they and many 
others have formed a league against me. They intend to make me lose 
by not taking the smallest heed of my presence, no matter how striking 
my costume, or how charming my handsome self may be. No matter: 
I shall win all the same.” 

‘“‘ How so?” 

‘‘ By going as one of the town sweeps, with a ladder and soot bag on 
my back—real soot, mind you. Do you think they will not clear the 
way before me as for a royal progress? Even Dettenhausen himself 
would sooner lose his wager than come in contact with me.” 

The countess could not help laughing, in spite of her vexation. 

“Tt will not do, Albert,” she said. ‘‘ It would be a disrespect to their 
Majesties to come before them in such a costume. I do not believe 
you would even be admitted.” 

‘Don’t fear that, my mother. No one loves a laugh better than the 
Queen ; and I would make a second wager with you that she will bestow 
particular praise on my costume. Then, as for the door-keeper, Prince 
A—— himself is in my confidence, and has promised to arrange it all.” 

“But, Albert, the Sylvester’s waltz. You cannot dance if you go in 
such a costume ; and Chrysta, you know, can dance it with no one but 
you. She will take it as a studied slight if you avoid it.” 

‘Not at all, mother ; Louis can take my place. It would be re 
proper for Chrysta to dance it with him. She has at least sense enough 
to see that I cannot lose my wager for the sake of such a punctilio. 
Louis will explain it to her. I delegate all my privileges to him for the 
time,” he concluded, with a bitter laugh. 

‘No, Albert. I insist upon it that you do no such thing. The Lin- 
denburgs will be irrevocably offended. What is the loss of this miserable 
wager to the loss of Chrysta’s fortune? You shall not do it.” 

“Pardon, my gracious mother. I am sorry to displease you, but 
am bound to fulfil my promise. I daresay Chrysta will console her- 
self as easily as I shall for the change of partners. Your excellency 
will excuse my retiring ; it is time to dress for the masquerade, where I 
hope to enchant you by my imposing appearance.” 

‘T shall not see you at least. I shall send an excuse to her Majesty, 
for I will not go there to see you disgrace the family of Adlerstein by 
making a buffoon of yourself, and outraging your betrothed.” 

“I am sorry for it,” returned the young man lightly. “ Your excel- 
lency will in that case lose a good laugh. Which is, after all, the only 
thing worth living for.” . 

He left the room as he spoke, and_ran up.stairs with a mockina 
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glitter in his eye. But on the upper landing he stopped. His face 
changed to an expression of sad, passionate longing, as he strode 
resolutely backwards and forwards once or twice. 

‘She will be angry. No matter. I must see her,” he muttered, tap- 
ping at one of the doors. 

A gentle voice answered, “ Come in.’ 

As he entered and shut the door behind him, a pale and sorrowful, 
but most lovely girl rose from her seat. 

“Albert, you here!” she exclaimed in a tone of quiet reproach. 

“Yes, Hermina. You will allow me no other opportunity of speak- 
ing to you. I am obliged to seek you here, in spite of your prohibition.” 

“Qh! Albert, you know this is wrong. You promised me not to try 
to see me alone again. What good can it possibly do? None, unless 
it be to make us both more miserable. I feel that it is treachery to my 
aunt, who has been kind to me in her own fashion.” 

‘“‘Hermina, my mother has no right to sacrifice us both to her am- 
bition and covetousness.” 

Hermina’s large brown eyes filled with tears as she replied firmly: 
**You must not speak thus of your mother, Albert. Hear me now, 
once for all. When your parents proposed this marriage a year ago, 
you had not courage to risk their anger by confessing your love for me. 
You allowed yourself to be drawn into the betrothal. I forgave you 
then. I believed it best for the family peace that we should resign our 
hopes. Since that day I have tried to regard you only as the betrothed 
husband of Chrysta von Lindenburg. You know best whether you 
have endeavoured to render my heavy burden easier to bear; whether 
you have since acted honourably either to me or to Chrysta.” 

“Mina, Mina, you are very hard. Oh! my darling, how can I see 
you daily and keep up the réle of quiet cousinly friendship you have 
chosen to assign me? It is too much that I should pay fora moment’s 
weakness by the wretchedness of my whole life. And yours, too, Mina. 
I know well that you love me still. We cannot, we must not, separate ; 
I will do anything ; I will 

“You will keep your engagement to Chrysta, Albert, and you must 
never see me again. This very night I will ask my aunt to allow me to 
go at once to Countess Nilsdorf. I will not be the cause of breaking 
your own honour—and Chrysta’s heart.” 

“ Chrysta’s heart will not be broken, Mina. She cares little or nothing 
about me, and—Hermina, if Chrysta herself breaks her engagement to 
me, would you still be so unrelenting ?” 

“Qh, Albert! Chrysta would never dare to break a formal betro- 
thal, even if she wished it—which I cannot believe. Oh, no! -"There 
isno hope. And now, Albert, this must end: you must leave me.” 

Albert snatched the young girl to his heart, in spite of her resistance, 
and kissed her passionately. 
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“ Mina,” he cried, ‘I will not give you up—/ w// not, I tell you. I 
may be wild, heedless, weak in other ways; but my love for you is as 
strong as death, and I will not be false to it. All hope is not yet over. 
I may still get out of this engagement with honour; but this I swear, 
that whether you.are my wife or not, I will never marry Chrysta von 
Lindenburg, or any other woman. Bad as I may be, I am not wicked 
enough to swear to love one woman while my whole heart and soul are 
given to another.” 

With that he released her, and went out; while Hermina threw her- 
self on a sofa, in a passion of tears, : 


The gorgeous state apartments of the new palace were flooded with 
hight and glittering with gilding, frescoes, and the brilliant costumes of 
a throng of maskers. 

The King and Queen had just entered the white seaneteaen with the 
young Crown Prince and his little brother. Good King Max stood on 
the dais, his hand on the shoulder of his son; a slender stripling 
with large visionary eyes, and an absent, dreamy air—one on whose 
shoulders the mantle of royalty would soon fall as a heavy burden. The 
courtiers came up one by one to pay their respects, and were received 
with the kindly dignity which made King Maximilian of Bavaria, and 
his sweet and amiable consort, so universally and deservedly beloved. 

The Queen gave the signal to begin, and instantly the brilliant and 
motley throng were waltzing to the strains of the Jagers band. The 
golden armour of the knightly statues, which are arranged down each 
side of the throne-room, flashed and glittered as if the wearers were 
endowed with life and might at any moment descend from their 
pedestals and mingle with the dancers. Greeks, Arabs, characters 
of history and romance, priests, and devils, whirled round with nuns, 
sultanas, bouquetiéres, fairies, priestesses of the sun, and peasant girls. 

The waltz is ended, and the strangely-assorted couples are pro- 
menading through the splendid rooms. 

“TI wonder Albert does not make his appearance,” said a noble 
looking young man, attired as Max Piccolomini, to his companion; a 
stately and beautiful druidess, with long golden hair flowing from under 
her oak wreaths, and falling in a wavy mantle over her white dress. 

“Oh! I daresay he will come soon,” she returned indifferently. 
“Did you not hear of his having made some wager that he would 
appear in a wonderful costume ? Most likely he is waiting till the whole 
company shall have assembled, that he may have the more admirers.” 

“‘T do not think you will admire him particularly to-night, Countess 
Chrysta. In fact, he is so doubtful of your approval of his costume 
that he thinks you will refuse to dance the Sylvester’s waltz with 
him; and has deputed me to that honour, if you have no objec- 
tion.” 
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“The Sylvester’s waltz! But you know I ought only to dance it with 
my fiancée, on account of——” Chrysta hesitated with a deep blush, 
and then hurriedly continued. ‘Why should I refuse to dance it 
-with Albert, Count Louis ? ” 

Louis was saved the trouble of answering, for at that moment a 
commotion took place in the ball-room seldom witnessed within the 
decorous limits of the Court. Little screams from the ladies and bursts 
of laughter from the genlenice announced that something unusual was 
taking place. 

Chrysta and Louis pressed forward to see what the noise was about, 
but retreated as hurriedly from the approach of a most diabolical-looking 
figure clothed in a ragged tight suit and battered hat, which, as well as 
his face, were black as a gnome. A short ladder and soot-bag were 
fastened over his shoulder, and as the other masques hastily cleared the 
_ way before him, he paraded the rooms, every now and then giving vent 
to the well-known nasal cry of the Munich sweeps. He marched right 
up to Colonel Dettenhausen, politely presenting his brush, black and 
sooty, for that gentleman's inspection; but the bold warrior gave way and 
fled with precipitation, while a shout of laughter from his brother 
officers celebrated his discomfiture. The sweep instantly turned the 
tables on them by charging amongst them with his invincible weapons, 
from which they all ignominiously retreated for fear of having their 
gorgeous costumes destroyed. Undoubtedly Albert had won his wager, 
for no other masque in the room had attracted half so much attention. 
Even the royal party were roused to some curiosity by the stir, and 
hearing an account of the matter from Prince A——,, the King himself 
sent one of his equerries to summon the audacious sweep to the presence. 
His ludicrous appearance was greeted by a hearty laugh from their 
Majesties, echoed in more smothered tones by their suite. The only 
one who did not seem infected by the general hilarity was the Hot 
Marshal Graf von Lindenburg, who scowled most portentously on 
recognizing his intended son-in-law. 

The Queen laughingly complimented Count Albert von Adlerstein 
on his excellent taste in costume, and suggested that he should receive 
an appointment on the spot as Master of the Robes to his Majesty. 
Graf von Lindenburg muttered in his beard, so low as to be heard only 
by Albert, who happened to be standing next him: ‘‘ Court Fool would 
be more appropriate.” 

After a round of ironical compliments, and as near an approach to 
jokes as may be allowed in a royal presence, Albert was dismissed, and 
made another pilgrimage through the ante-rooms, scattering the crowd 
right and left before him. He left the palace without speaking a word 
to his fiancée, who stood leaning on the arm of Count Louis, re- 
garding him with half scornful amusement. 

Was it pique that made the Countess Chrysta accord such gracious 
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attention to the efforts of Louis von Adlerstein for her entertainment 
during the remainder of the evening? It was very natural she should 
dance a good deal with one soon to be so closely connected with her, 
but she seemed to have so entirely forgotten her truant lover, and to 
be so engrossed by the conversation of Louis, as to give rise to various 
remarks among the bystanders. 

“ One would say that Fraiilein von Lindenburg consoles herself very 
well for the negligence of her intended,” said the Baroness Walldingen 
to Colonel Dettenhausen. 

“Pity she does not throw him over altogether,” growled the latter, 
who was very sour at the loss of his wager. “Albert von Adlerstein will 
never be anything but a weathercock. Very different from that fine 
manly brother of his. Does not your Grace think that Countess von 
Lindenburg and he would have made a splendid pair?” 

“True,” said the lady, meditatively. “ But Chrysta would never dare 
to change now. They are publicly betrothed.” 

The evening drew to an end, and it was the last hour of the old year. 
A little before twelve o’clock the first notes of the ‘“ Faust” music 
sounded forth, and the cavaliers claimed their partners for that most 
coveted dance, “ The Sylvester’s Waltz,” which gives the privilege of a 
salute as the first stroke of the clock announces the advent of the newyear. 

“Chrysta, you will dance with me, will you not?” said Louis, 
eagerly. “I have Albert’s permission.” 

“If Albert does not care to dance with me himself, he has certainly 
no right to dispose of my hand,” returned Chrysta, proudly. ‘* How- 
ever,” she continued, in a softer tone, “‘ I suppose the conventionalities 
will permit me to dance with you. So come, let us join the waltzers.” 

Louis passed his arm round her waist, and in a moment they were in 
the charmed circle. Wilder, faster, rose the music ; and swiftly, giddily 
they whirled round together, Louis gazing down into his lovely partner’s 
eyes, and drinking in a dangerous, intoxicating delight, that he did not 
stop to analyse. Chrysta faltered and blushed under that gaze as she 
had never done before the gaze of her betrothed. She felt strangely 
happy, and could have wished to float on for ever in that sweet dream. 
The clock struck the first stroke of midnight. The music ceased, and 
the whole air was full of the new year’s chimes from the Hof Kapelle. 
Louis looked longingly into Chrysta’s eyes for permission to take the 
caress which custom authorized. She did not refuse, and their lips met 
in a long, clinging kiss. Chrysta tore herself from him, trembling 
violently. Amid the noisy congratulations going on around, the two 
stood side by side, not daring to look at each other or to resume the 
waltz. Both had learned too much of themselves in the last minute, and 
Chrysta felt overwhelmed with shame, Louis with a at the 
discovery. 


‘“H—m—m !” said Colonel Dettenhausen>tochimself. ‘‘ We shall 
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see how all that will turn out. I would not give much for Master 
Albert’s chance of the beauty and her fortune.” 

The Sylvester’s ball was over. King Frost and his myrmidons held 
icy reign in the deserted streets, which had ceased to echo the jingle of 
the sleigh bells. The dawn of the new year was breaking in the sky, 
but Count Louis had not retired to rest. He was pacing restlessly up 
and down his room, waging a great struggle with his own heart. For 
twenty-three years that heart had slumbered, and was only now 
awakened to life. He knew that he was passionately in love, and—oh, 
shame and misery !—with his brother’s betrothed. And Chrysta? A 
thrill of joy, mingled with something like terror, ran through him as he 
recollected her emotion. The vivid blush and trembling that had 
seized her after that fatal kiss. Could it be that she too—? Oh, no; 
anything rather than that! He, Louis von Adlerstein, the proud, 
honourable gentleman, to betray the brother who trusted him! And to 
steal from him the affections of his promised wife! Never. He would 
leave Munich the next day, and not see Chrysta again until the marriage 
vows should have made her Albert’s irrevocably ; until he should have 
learned to regard her asa sister. Count Louis’ lips took a stern and 
determined set as he came to this resolution, and he threw himself on 
his bed to toss and turn feverishly till morning. 

At the same hour Chrysta buried her face in her pillow, bathed in 
bitter tears. She, too, had for the first time learnt what love meant, 
and turned with loathing from a future filled with vain regrets for the 
might have been. 

The Countess von Adlerstein was in a very bad humour. Contra- 
dictions were meeting her on all sides to-day, and it was not in the 
nature of that despotic lady to bear contradictions equably. 

This morning her niece, Hermina, had announced her intention of 
leaving her, against her express desire that she should stay until after 
Albert’s wedding ; and now her eldest son had declared that he also 
must return to Vienna on sudden business. When urged to come back 
at least in time for his brother’s marriage, he had answered that it 
might not be possible. 

The most he would promise was to remonstrate with Mina, who had 
always regarded him with a strong sisterly affection, and to prevail upon 
her to renounce her project of departure. 

Accordingly he went to Hermina’s sanctum, where a more difficult 
task awaited him than he had anticipated. 

“May I come in, Hermina?” he cried, as he knocked at the re at 
the same time entering without waiting for permission. 

Poor Hermina had been packing up her treasures and valuables— 
small love-tokens given to her by Albert, which were still all too dear 
to her; and she had shed many bitter tears as she realized how truly 
for her all life’s sunshine had departed. 
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‘My dear little cousin, what is the matter?” asked Louis kindly, as 
he saw that Hermina was trying to conceal the fact that she had been 
weeping. She could not at once answer, and he affectionately drew her 
to a seat beside him. 

‘‘Mina, dear, you know we have long been as brother and sister | 
together. Will you not tell me what grieves you, and why you have so 
suddenly resolved to leave our house? Just at this moment, too, when 
my mother has most need of you.” 

“Do not ask me, Louis ; I cannot tell you,” she sobbed, hiding her 
ace from, him. 

“No—she will never tell you, but I will,” cried Albert, who had 
entered the room unperceived. Hermina sprang to her feet with a cry, 
and tried to silence him; but he went on In spite of her. 

“Louis, you are the only person that I can trust, and perhaps you 
may be able to help us. The reason Mina wishes to leave us is because 
she and I love each other, and she dreads the outbreak that must come 
sooner or later. I cannot, and will not, fulfil my engagement to Chrysta. 
It would be worse treachery than to break it.” 

“ Albert, what are you saying ?” exclaimed his brother wildly. ‘You 
do not love Chrysta?” 

“Love her! I almost hate her. My cowardice and weakness made 
me consent to this accursed betrothal, but it is impossible to carry it 
out. Chrysta does not care for me; and I love, and have loved all my 
life, none but Mina.” 

A happy light shone in Count Louis’ eyes, and he grasped hig 
brother’s hand. ‘“ Albert—I believe—I hope I can extricate you from 
this dilemma. What would you say if Chrysta were to prove as faithless 
as yourself?” 

‘Say! I should bless her fickleness. I should not, indeed, call it 
so, for she never loved me.” 

‘So much the better. I have the more chance of supplanting you.” 

“You, Louis! Are you serious?” 

‘‘Perfectly so. I daresay my mother will not care much which of 
her sons marries Chrysta, so long as she becomes her daughter-in-law, 
It only remains to be seen whether we can get the young lady’s consent 
to the change.” 

That doubt did not very long subsist. 

A month after that blessed Eve of St. Sylvester, a double wedding 
took place in the Hof Kapelle, the contracting parties being Count 
Louis von Adlerstein, with the heiress of the ancient family of Linden- 
burg; and his brother Albert, with Hermina von Waldorf, 
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GLOOM, almost as of some sad terror, lay over the village. But a 

few short weeks ago none had been more blithesome in all the 
Vaterland. A hot, unclouded, radiant summer, under which the pro- 
ducts of the earth had flourished, and nature smiled. The cattle reposed 
in the green plains ; the corn was ripening ; the picturesque vineyards 
were heavy with their growing fruit. Winding round and about, like a sea 
of glistening glass, might be caught distant glimpses of the far-famed 
river; that beautiful Rhine, so dear to those whose homes are near it. 
On this peaceful village not a cloud had rested ; no foreshadowing had 
arisen of the blow that was, even then, hovering in the air. Fathers of 
families with their grown-up sons went home from their daily avoca- 
tions in the evening, singing low snatches of pleasant songs. The 
frugal evening meal over, they sat, mothers and daughters with them, 
outside their doors, watching the golden clouds left by the sun-set ; 
neighbours gossiping calmly, one group with another, children sporting 
around. There existed no care as to whence the winter bread should 
come ; there was truly no cause to “ take thought for the morrow.” 

Only a few weeks ago! And look at it now. 

The green plains lay stretched around still, but there was none to 
care for, or till them: the corn had been rudely torn up, some lay un- 
reaped and trodden down ; the cattle were driven away; the promising 
vineyards had been devastated. And who should restore order and 
put these evils straight again? Who—who? For the flower of the male 
inhabitants had gone forth to battle, at the call of the Prussian King. 

It was only desolation now. The wives and daughters remained ; 
but the men, husbands and sons, those gay-hearted men, who had come 
singing home from their labour, without a care, save to win the 
daily bread, were gone. A vast many of them would never be seen or 
heard again in this world. Had the church bell tolled for all those who 
fell on the battle-field, its sound had never ceased, night or day. 

Never, since the world began, had a war been waged—as it seemed 
to these terror-stricken women—like unto this war. The carnage was 
awful. Fresh drafts of men, one lot after another, were called out, 
only to go forth and die. Whether the French or the Germans fell the 
fastest, few could know—save the Recording Angel of Death, who 
numbers each one unerringly. There were moments when the unhappy 
women held their hands aloft with a bitter cry—asking whether Heaven 
had no care for their sorrow. 

Another golden sunset : just as lovely as those sunsets had been in 
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the time of peace. It was but September ; and yet it seemed as if an 
age had gone on since the war-whoop sounded in July. So at least, 
thought Madame Werter. S/e had been amidst those contented, happy 
mothers, who had welcomed the sons home from their daily toil. Three. 
fine, stalwart sons, as tall as their late father, who had died the year 
before. 

Madame Werter was one of the well-to-do in the village: a small 
proprietor. Manners, habits, and notions are simple over there; but 
with us in England she would almost have taken rank asa gentlewoman. 
She was Swiss by birth ; the daughter of a minister of the culte Evan- 
gélique. Monsieur Constant, a descendant of the strictest of the 
Huguenots, had reared his daughter to piety; and when Charlotte Con- 
stant had married Ludwig Werter the German, she carried her principles 
with her to her husband’s land. He was of the Protestant faith, too: 
which hardly needs to be said. Hulda, the daughter, and the three 
little sons were taught to say their prayers with their earliest years, and 
to read the New Testament. 

Hulda was married; and had gone away to live in Heidelberg. 
Carl, the eldest son, saw to the land in the place of his dead father ; 
Ludwig, the second, was in a bureau of commerce; Christian, the 
youngest, had a place in the public school. When the first trumpet- 
note of war sounded, the two younger had gone forth at its call in pur- 
suance of their duty. Christian had died in his first battle: two days 
ago news had come in of the death of Ludwig. They had fallen for 
their country. Carl was called out now. He, and the rest of the 
reserve—young men who under ordinary circumstances would not have 
been called out at all—were even now making their preparations for 
departure. It was pitiable. But with all that wholesale slaughter going 
on, engagement following close upon engagement, each one leaving 
its thousands of dead and wounded on the field, the ranks must be 
replenished, don’t you see ? What else would you ? 

Charlotte Werter, sitting in the shade that fell after the evening's 
brilliant sunset—for it sometimes happens that the brighter the sunset, 
the more quickly the shade succeeds it; as is often the case in the 
events of life—was in the very depth of misery. Christian’s death and 
Ludwig’s death had been of those blows.that a mother shrinks from : and 
now Carl was going and might equally fall. She was not yet fifty years 
of age; comely, but a little bent in figure, for in frame she had never 
been strong. The last ray of light from the west shone on her silver 
hair, which had changed to grey early; and on the wedding-ring that 
hung loosely on her hard, thin fingers. Oh, but it was hard to bear ! 
First Christian ; then Ludwig. And now Carl—dearer perhaps to the 
mother’s heart than either, for he was her first-born son—Carl must go! 
In the very attitude of the clasped hands, pressed upon her bosom as if 


to still its anguish, there might be read trouble akin to despair. 
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Thoughts, than which nothing can be graver on this side Heaven, 
had laid hold of her mind in that still evening hour. They had occurred 
to her occasionally from the very first time that the young men began 
to fall: but never as visibly as now. We, who are careless upon such 
subjects—as too many of us are—will lightly say, Oh it came of her 
strict Huguenot training. Very true. But it might be better if such 
thoughts came oftener to us. It was not so much the loss, to her and 
to the world, of the two sons already dead, or the possible loss of the 
last one, now going forth; it was not the doubt as to who would till 
her land in future and win bread for her to eat: not this, was it, that 
troubled Madame Werter : but the death in itself. 

How did these young men, cut off in their youth, stand with 
Heaven ? On what Reckoning had they entered, in the next world ? 

Those who had fallen, of this neighbourhood alone, might be counted 
by scores. Some had been trained to remember the Eternity that must 
set-in after death, and been shown how to live in preparation for it; others 
had not. There might not, in practical conduct, have been much diffe- 
rence between the two sorts when the call towarcame. For, young men, 
taken as a whole, will be young men ; in the heyday of warm-blooded 
youth they forget childhood’s precepts. It will be time enough to 
draw in and be sober when we grow a bit older, think they—if by 
chance they think at all. But, the “older” time was not to come. In 
the midst of their headlong career—certainly one of indifference, 
perhaps of sin—away they went, rushing, at the war-call; and the 
next thing known was that their life was over. The thousands and 
thousands and thousands who had met this death, seemed to pass in 
review before Madame Werter. Standing in the ranks one minute in 
front of the enemy, thinking of nothing.perhaps but glory, the next 
some bullet had found its mark, and struck them down. Their bodies 
lay on the battle-field, soon to grow cold ; their souls were before their 
Maker. They had not sought death, these poor young men; they had 
not died even in the course of nature ; they had not, of their own free 
will, gone forth to fight; not one but would have shunned it an’ he 
might. Would the awful consequences of unrepentance be visited 
on them? Charlotte Werter stroked back her silver hair, damp with 
emotion, and moaned faintly in her bitter anguish. 

Her sons ? Well—trained to religion in their early years though they 
had been, they were not much, if any, better than the rest. One cer- 
tainty loomed out, all clearly—they could not have been fit to die. In 
the hurry and bustle of departure, they had gone forth with their com- 
rades, and she, their mother, had but time to say God be with you. 
Ludwig and Christian, and all the hosts of the fallen—French and 
Germans, too, for the matter of that—on what condition had they 
entered ? What would be the condition of those yet to fall ? 

Where was Carl? Out somewhere with, his.companions. A thought 
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came over her that if his heart were in the right place, he would have 
spent this last night with her, his mother. Before break of dawn, they 
must be at the station. He might—yes, he might have gone to his 
aunt’s, to say farewell to the girl-cousins.) Madame Werter put a 
woollen kerchief over her cap, and went out. 

Carl was not with the cousins : he had not got so far. As Madame 
Werter passed the window of the Frau von Steinmetz, she saw Carl in 
there with Lisa and the two sons, and others ; a merry party seemingly, 
drinking beer and laughing. She had warned Carl against being so 
intimate at the Frau’s dwelling—for she did not like them, especially 
Lisa, who was bold. The two Steinmetz lads did not go to the war: 
one was lame, the other somewhat deformed. Madame Werter used to 
pity the Frau for this calamity—she envied her now. Home, she 
turned again, a deep sigh escaping her. 

How pitiable the place looked! There was some bustle to-night, 
consequent upon the fresh departure of the reserve, otherwise it was 
like a village of the dead. The benches outside the doors had no 
occupiers ; the windows were dark andsad. There was no singing now, 
no kindly gossip, no merry meetings. Hardly a dwelling but had lost 
a father ora son. Three or four stood at old Widow Hartmann’s door- 

‘‘ What is to-do?” asked Madame Werter, as she passed. 

‘“‘ News has just come of the’death of her son Franz. He was shot 
some days ago.” 

And Franz Hartmann had been the greatest ill-doer of the place. 
No better than a reprobate. Madame Werter went home in worse 
distress than she had come out. Oh the sad deaths of these poor 
young fellows —cut off in their recklessness !—but boys, most of them. 
And they had not sought it of themselves, but been driven to it! It 
was like a flock of helpless animals who are led to the slaughter. But 
for this, they might have lived to be old, and died in peace with 
God. 

It was close upon ten when Carl came in: a nice-countenanced, 
fresh-faced young man, he, with bright blue eyes. He freely told his 
mother where he had been—saying adieu round about, to the Frau von 
Steinmetz amidst the rest. He spoke with a careless gaiety; but his 
mother saw it was put on. Put on, that the parting to her might be 
less hard. 

She sat with the Bible before her. And in this, the most solemn 
moment of her whole life, she strove to say a word that might stand 
him in good need when the world was failing. The way became well 
paved for her ; for Carl suddenly burst into tears. Fine young German 
though he was, nearly six feet high and strong as a lion, the tender 
nature within hiin prevailed to-night, and he cried like a child. His 
two brothers were gone ; three parts of his boyhood’s companions were 
gone; he was going forth to tempt the same fate, and might fall as they 
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had. In spite of his careless ways, Carl had greatly loved his mother , 
and it was the thought of leaving her that overcame him. 

‘¢You don’t much like Fritz Steinmetz, mother, but he has prornised 
me that he'll look a bit after things for you until I come back—please 
God, I do come back! I don’t know.” 

“No, we don’t know, Carl; neither you nor I. Ludwig and Chris. 
tian, when they went, said ‘ Carl will take care of you, mother, till we 
come back.’ But they never will come back : they have gone elsewhere.” 

“Yes,” said Carl softly, taking his mother’s hand in one of his, as he 
dashed away his tears with the other. 

“Franz Hartmann’s killed. Have you heard it ?” 

“Yes, And Bernhard Smidth : and—oh, ever so many more. Killed 
or disabled.” 

‘It may be your fate, Carl.” 

“‘T know that.” 

‘ Ay, but do you feel it ?” 

“‘T am feeling it, mother, more than I care to show. Why—how can 
it be otherwise?” he added, in emotion. ‘We seem to go out but to 
die. Never was there so fatal a war as this war. If we gain victory, 
we purchase it dearly. My turn may come ere many days be over.” 

Bending his head upon his hand, Carl Werter allowed thought to 
take its sway. Can we picture what it was? No. For we are not 
brought face to face with death, as he was. He had looked out for a 
green old age: as all young fellows do look who are hearty and strong. 
The allotted years of man were three-score and ten, he had learnt ; and 
he had seen but five-and-twenty of them! He had looked to make a 
home for himself some day, and to bring pretty Marie Voight into it: 
his mother need not have been afraid of Lisa von Steinmetz. But 
now, all that might never come. It was so little !—as compared with 
the countless ages of eternity. A poor five-and-twenty years for this 
world ; a span; a unit, amidst the ages that had rolled on before his 
birth; the ages that were to come after his death! Oh, what had he 
done—what had the numbers of his poor companions done, now 
bleaching on the plains of France—that this cruel fate should be 
visited upon them? And he had done all kinds of wrong things !—he 
had tried so little in his careless life to please the good God ! 

‘There were six of us once, mother. Three are gone, and three are 
here. Father, and Ludwig, and Christian; they’ve left us: you, and I, 
and Hulda stay. For how long, I wonder?” 

“For all we know, Hulda may be a widow now, Carl. Why should 
the shots spare him any more than they have spared others? And 
what will she do for bread for her poor little ones? Oh Carl, my son! 
none of you can feel this as I am feeling it.” 

He pressed her hand closer, and put his cheek upon it. The tears 
were raining down. 
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“It is of you I am thinking, not of Hulda. My mother, if I go, and . 
fall, who will win your bread ?” 7 

“That’s nothing; it does not give me a care,” she answered, her eye 
lightening. ‘“ Put it that I die of want, Carl—what would matter it ? 
I should but go to my dear ones a bit the sooner.” 

“You'll just say that you forgive me for all the trouble I’ve caused 
you, won’t you, mother?” he whispered, in a tone of anguish—and 
indeed the anguish that lay on both their spirits was something past 
telling. “‘ Perhaps I shan’t see you again after to-night.” 

“Not in this world—it may be. Oh, my darling! my darling boy !” 
she wailed. ‘‘ My heart’s sore within me. They are taking you out to 
die too.” | 

“Yes, mother,” he answered, shading his eyes, ‘the death-shot may 
find me out as it has the others. What merry children we were, playing 
about ; us three lads, and Hulda! It seems but as last week.” 

‘Carl, there’s another side to it,” she rejoined, after a pause, 
‘There is: itis not all gloom. If I could but know that you die in 
the faith and love of Christ, that Ludwig and Christian died in it, I 
should thank God for taking you, and think it a mercy. Not long 
should I be left behind. At the best, with all this dreadful desolation 
around, there is little left in this world, for us Germans, worth living 
for. I want to read you a chapter, Carl. For the last time.” 

He set himself to listen in the reverent manner which she had taught 
her children. It was the second chapter of Joel. Pondering over her 
Bible that night, the singular application of this chapter to the present 
distressing time of warfare, had struck her. Solemnly she read it, 
giving to.some of the verses an emphatic earnestness. And then she 
laid the book open on the table by the candle, while she spoke 
to him. 

“It seems as if it had been written for us, Carl. A devouring fire 
has the great army brought with them through the land: before them 
had been as the garden of Eden, behind them a desolate wilder- 
ness.” 

“ True enough,” he murmured. ‘Spoliation has marked the army’s 
course everywhere.” | | 

“Ay. The day of the Lord is very great and terrible, and who can 
abide it? But in the midst of it He tells us to turn to Him, Carl— 
with weeping and mourning, for He is gracious and merciful, slow to 
anger and of great kindness, and repenteth him of the evil. Carl, do 
you turn to Him ! turn to Him with your whole heart upon the battle- 
field, though it be but with a word. Turn to Him in dying.” 

Carl Werter looked up, as if scarcely understanding. 

‘“‘ Look to the last verse of the chapter, Carl. ‘And it shall come to 
pass that whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
delivered.’ Were these words written for nothing, |think you, my son? 
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Oh Carl, listen to me,” she added, bending forward and clasping her 
hands solemnly upon his; “listen to me, for I seem to speak as if 
Heaven’s spirit were upon mine ; I believe that God means these words 
to be taken in their true and literal aspect, and has given them for us 
in our stress of extremity. Should a fatal shot strike you, Carl, do you 
call upon the Lord’s name: the Redeemer’s—‘ Lord save me.’ A 
moment will certainly be given you for it.” 

Carl caught up his breath with a sob. 

“He is slow to anger, and of great mercy; they are His own words, 
Carl. He sees the cruel and bitter fate that has fallen on our country ; 
He sees how the young men, in the spring tide of their folly, are 
hurried off to the death field without time for reformation. And will 
He fail them who call upon Jesus at the last moment, because they have 
not time for a better repentance? No, no. They are his own words : 
‘And whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be de- 
livered.’ Carry them with you, Carl; and do you so call in your last 
great need.” 

“T will try,” he whispered. 


Oh but it is a fearful and devastating war ; this, that is raging. Carl 
Werter went forth at morning light, his mother’s tears and prayers and 
blessings following him as her best legacy ; and he was destined never 
to go back again. As his brothers’ lives were lost, so was his. 

He fell in November. In a skirmish between Versailles and Paris. 
A wounded comrade carried back the news to his doubly bereaved 
mother. 

‘Carl sent you his dear love, Madame Werter, and bade me tell 
you that he never forgot. I stood by him when he was shot down. The 
bullet struck him here ”—touching his chest—“ he lived but about five 
minutes. J heard him pray to the good God, that he might be par- 
doned and ransomed for the Saviour’s sake. He looked quite happy.” 

‘“'Yes—yes,” said Charlotte Werter. ‘They are God’s own words ; 
given for our comfort and salvation. ‘And i shall come to pass that 
whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered.’ May 
they be remembered by all who shall die in battle!” 
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THE BOY HERO. 
(An Incident of the Present War.) 


THE sun Is rising ; a fair young face, 
Eager, and bright, and gay, 
Is pleading hard for a foremost place 
In the first wild charge that day. 
The prayer is granted ; a word of thanks, 
And the boyish hero Is in the ranks, 
Wild to begin the fray. 


The sun is up; o’er the scorching plain, 

With the roar of the guns there come 
The furious shout, the cry of pain, 

And the sound of trump and drum. 
Where the fight is thickest a girlish face 
And a small, firm hand still keep their place, 

Though growing faint and numb. 


The sun goes down; a sorrowful joy 
Is resting on every brow, 
And tears for the husband or only boy 
Are choking the thankful vow. 
The drums are hushed, and the noise is done ; 
The battle is fought, the fight is won ; 
But where is the young lad now ? 


The pretty boy-warrior, freed from pain, 

His features without a frown, 
Lies close to the walls amongst the slain, 

By a random shot struck down. 
But his soul has gone to the angels’ home, 
Where sorrow and death no more can come, 

There to receive his crown. 
R. B. A. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE SHADOW ON THE HOLLOW. 


T was lovely autumn weather.. The Beechhurst Dene woods were 
glowing with their rich tints in the October sunshine ; the sky was 
blue and cloudless as in the sweetest day of summer. 

Turning out at the lodge gates of Beechhurst Dene, was a kind of 
mail phaeton ; a high yellow vehicle, all the fashion at the period. The 
horses were iron grey; fine, valuable animals ; high steppers, but steady 
withal, and much liked by their owner, Sir Dene Clanwaring. Sir Dene 
sat in the carriage to-day by the side of his son Geoffry, who was driving. 
Sweeping out of the avenue right across the highway, Geoffry turned — 
the horses’ heads down a road that looked newly made. 

New, it was. Sir Dene Clanwaring had carried out his project— 
some deemed it his folly—and lost no time in completing what he had 
set his mind upon—a near way to the village of Hurst Leet. It was a 
fine, white, broad road; leading from Sir Dene’s gates downwards—for 
the ground descended, you remember—and winding round right into 
the middle of the hamlet. Hurst Leet was proud of it. Sir Dene was 
proud of it. It had cost Sir Dene more funds than he had believed 
possible ; a costly toy, he was apt to whisper in the privacy of his own 
heart : but nevertheless he could afford it, and he said complacently 
that the convenience of the road would well repay its outlay. Some 
three weeks had elapsed now since it was finished ; and Sir Dene had 
driven down and up it nearly every day since. © 

All trace of the Widow Barber’s cottage was gone. ‘That estimable, 
but (in the opinion of Mr. Drew) cantankerous old lady, had been 


forced out of her life-long home.°:There‘had-been a scene at her’ gi 
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departure. Lady-day—the period by which she was ordered to be gone 
—came and passed; and Mrs. Barber had neither removed herself 
nor her chattels. Another day’s grace they gave her, together with 
a peremptory command: but the widow did not stir. She had lived 
in the old place for six-and-seventy years, she pleaded; she could 
not, in the nature of things, last much longer—oh if they would but let 
her stay in it for that short remaining time! Earnestly did she pray 
for this boon as though she had been praying for her life. Sir Dene 
was made acquainted with this contumacious behaviour—doubly can- 
tankerous, wrathful Drew called her now—and he, Sir Dene, full of 
wrath also, issued the edict for her ejection. Geoffry Clanwaring, ever 
good-hearted, alone put in a protest, asking his father to grant the poor 
distressed woman’s prayer, seconding her plea that it could not be for 
long. But Sir Dene sharply told his son not to be foolish—the new 
road could not wait for Aer pleasure. So, on the following morning, 
sundry men presented themselves at the Widow Barber’s, quietly but 
forcibJy put her goods outside the door, and turned her cow and pig and 
chickens into the road. She had to follow then: and she went meekly 
forth, weeping and wringing her hands. Mary Barber got a couple of 
rooms, for her mother and the things to take refuge in; and the cow and 
pig and fowls were sold to the highest bidder on the spot. But the fact 
created a great deal of scandal in the neighbourhood, and Sir Dene got | 
some harsh blame. Sir Dene excused himself by saying that the extreme 
measure of ejecting her in that very summary manner belonged to his 
bailiff, Drew. But he could not get out of the fact that he had given 
his edict for her removal: and Jonathan Drew might have reasonably 
retorted on the grumblers with the question—How else was he to get 
the old woman out when she refused to go? 

As if tormented with the fear that she might be coming back again 
—after the fashion of the slippers in the Eastern tale—the men lost not 
a moment in commencing the work of destruction. Some bricks were 
out of the walls before the weeping woman was beyond view. <A 
rumour went abroad of what was going on, and numbers of gazers came 
flocking up to watch. They stayed to see it, talking freely. The doors 
were off then, the windows out. The two chimnies could be no more 
seen. What with the work of dismantling, with the goods lying in a 
heap outside, with the let-loose cow and pig, and what with the increas- 

' ing spectators, such a scene of excitement and confusion had not been 
witnessed by the rural population in their lives. It remained on their 
memories as an epoch of local history, to be talked of at convivial 
meetings and related by father to son: Sir Dene Clanwaring’s turning 
out of the poor old Widow Barber, when she was nigh upon her 
eightieth year ! 

Hands were quick. On the following day the rubbish of bricks and 


. _. mortar was ready to be carted away; and on the subsequent morning 
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the new road was begun. Begun at both ends: at the upper one oppo- 
site the gates of Beechhurst Dene; at the lower one at Hurst Leet. 
Sir Dene was all impatience for the way to be completed, and many 
hands made light work. Never a thought cast he to the grief of the 
unhappy woman who had been rudely thrust from her shell, and whose 
heart was breaking. Sir Dene was not by nature a hard or harsh man ; 
but he had certainly acted both hardly and harshly in this. 


“‘So I returned, and considered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun : and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and 
they had no comforter; and on the side of their oppressors there was 
power; but they had no comforter.” ' 


If ever there was a signal exemplification of the truthful teaching 
of one, to whom God had given more than earthly wisdom, it surely 
existed in this instance. 

And now, behold the beautiful road completed—smooth, compact, 
level as a bowling-green. See it this early morning as Sir Dene drives 
down it. The hill is at this end, commencing at the very onset ; a long 
hill, but a gentle one: its descent not steep at all; not enough to 
cause good horses to slacken speed, either down or up. No more trace 
is to be seen of the widow’s cottage, of its garden, pig-sty, cow-shed, 
than if they had never existed: the new road runs right through the 
site. As to the meadow where her cow was wont to graze, Sir Dene has 
ploughed it up; fencing it in from the road. On the other side, the 
pathway remains still; the high bank above it remains; and the 
extending branches of the towering, waving elm trees cast their shadows 
on the road in the sunlight, just as the same shadows had used to be 
cast on the cottage. A fine road: and just now the pride of Sir Dene 
Clanwaring’s heart. It had not been Sir Dene’s intention to bestow 
upon it any particular name; he did not think about it: but the work- 
men, when making it, began to speak of it familiarly amidst themselves 
as the hollow—probably because they had a portion of it to hollow out. 
This was caught up by Hurst Leet, and converted into Dene’s Hollow. 
The appellation grew at length into ‘“ Dene Hollow.” Dene Hollow 
it remained. 3 

Away they bowled, Sir Dene and his son. Geoffry, an experienced 
driver, had the reins well in hand. The calm, bright, lovely autumn 
day was good to be out in. 

‘Who's that, Geoffry ?” asked the baronet, as a tall woman, her face 
nearly hidden under its large quilted bonnet of faded green silk, passed 
on the path, and curtsied to Sir Dene. 

‘It is Mary Barber, sir.” And Geoffry silently wondered that the 
woman upon whose mother had been committed that act of injustice, 
should continue to render active homage’to\Sir Dene. But manners in 
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those days were widely different from what they are in these : the rever- 
ence for the great was an institution. 

‘¢ Oh, ay ; servant at Farmer Owen’s, I believe,” remarked Sir Dene 
airily: for indeed the episode of the ejection, together with Mary 
Barber’s pleading visit, had well-nigh passed from his mind: at least, 
it had lost its sting of annoyance. ‘I didn’t know her in that poke- 
bonnet. How is that daughter of Owen’s, Geoffry ?—she who mar- 
ried old Arde’s relative. Any better ?—You go there sometimes, don’t 
you P” 

“To George Arde’s ?>—Now and then, sir, when I am at Worcester. 
Mrs. Arde is ill still.” 

_ “Talking of ‘Owen, he wants his barn—Take care, Geoff” : 

Without the slightest warning, without any apparent cause, the 
horses had started. Both of them. Started violently, as if in some great 
terror, and sprung right across the road with a bound. It was just in 
the spot where the cottage had been. Geoffry Clanwaring did all that 
practised driver could do; but it was as nothing. The frightened 
animals bounded on the bank and off again, upsetting the phaeton. 
There they stood, plunging and kicking. 

Geoffry was on his legs in aninstant ; uninjured, save for.a bruise on 
the right shoulder and elbow—which he did not feel until later. Some 
men, who happened to be passing on the upper road, by the gates of 
Beechhurst Dene, came running down.. The traces were cut, one of the 
shivering horses fell, and lay still ; the other they soothed to quietness. 

Which gave them time to look into the condition of Sir Dene. He 
had been pitched over Geoffry’s head,-and was of course much shaken. 
Moreover, he could not get up without assistance. There was some 
damage to one of his ankles. A severe sprain, they found; not a 
fracture. . 

‘It might have been worse,” remarked Sir Dene. “ What in the 
world was it that frightened the horses, Geoffry ?” | | 

“7 don’t know, sir: I am lost in wondering,” was Geoffry’ s puzzled 
~ answer. ‘“ There was nothing whatever to startle them.” 

‘“‘T am sure I saw nothing.” 

‘‘There was nothing. Not a creature was near us, human or animal. 
How shall we get you home, sir?” 

“Oh, I can manage to limp up, with your arm on one side, and 
somebody else’s on the other,” returned the baronet. ‘I hope the 
horses are all right. It might have been worse for all of us, Geoff, my 
boy.” 

“Indeed it might, father.” 

Yes it might have been worse. But nevertheless one of the horses, 
in plunging, had fatally injured himself, and he had to be shot. Cole, 
the farrier, had a day or two’s hope over it—that he could save him— 
but it proved futile. Sir Dene was-in,a fine way over that, and told 
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Cole he would almost as soon have been shot himself. The affair 
created nearly as much stir and talk in Hurst Leet, as the turning out of 
the Widow Barber had done. 


Two or three evenings subsequent to this, Mary Barber set off to see 
her mother—a small jug of buttered-ale in her hand, which Mrs. Owen 
had caused Mary to make. “ Buttered-ale” was a cordial thought much 
of in those days, and often sent by the wealthy to the aged or sick. Mrs. 
Barber had found refuge with John Pound and his wife, renting their 
two upper rooms, Or, rather, one room and a loft: the last being 
needed to stow away the portion of her spare furniture that had not been 
sold. The cottage was situated on the upper road, near Arde Hall ; 
Pound being Squire Arde’s waggoner. 

Mary Barber put her best foot foremost 3 hot only because it looked 
likely to rain, but that the buttered-ale should reach her mother while it 
was hot. The old lady was seated on the bit of carpet before the fire ; 
her head leaning sideways on a chair, 

“Why, mother, you be low in the world!” was Mary’s salutation. 
“What be you down there for?” 

Mrs. Barber got up without making any particular answer, and took 
her seat in the chair. “It’s a bit shivery to-night, ain’t it, child?” she 
asked. And a spectator might have smiled at tall, hard, bony, middle- 
aged Mary Barber being addressed as “child.” 

“No, it’s quite warm, mother.” 

Could it be that this poor shrunken creature was the once plump, 
_ healthy, well-conditioned woman who had lived in that disputed cottage? 
Was it possible that only a few months had made so great a change ? 
Alas, yes. And the marvel was that she had lasted as long as this... 

Literally she was no better than skin and bone. The face had lost 
its roundness, the cheeks their fresh tinge ; the eyes were sunken, and 
dim with a sadness tHat might be seen and felt. Nothing had appa- 
rently ailed her to cause the change ; her bodily health, save that the 
appetite had faded, had seemed not to suffer. But inward grief, when 
it is hopeless and excessive, induces decay more rapidly in the aged 
than sickness of body. Old Hester Barber’s heart was broken. 

“T’ve not been able to run down this last two days, mother, as we’ve 
had our big wash on,” said Mary, looking rather keenly at the worn 
face by the help of the fire-light, for she thought it was more changed 
than ever. She fancied, moreover, that it had a grey kind of tinge on it, 
which she had never observed before : and she did not much like to see 
itnow. “Here’s a nice drop of buttered-ale, that the missis has sent: 
it'll do you good.” 

“The missis is over kind, Mary; carry back my duty to her and my 
best thanks. But I don’t feel as if I could touch it, child. I don’t feel 
to want nothing.” : 
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‘‘ That’s all nonsense, mother. [’ll light the candle.” 

Holding the candle, so that its light fell on her mother’s face, Mary 
Barber scanned it well. Yes, it was certainly grey to-night, with a 
peculiar, leaden greyness. She put the buttered-ale into a basin, and 
got a spoon. 

‘‘Now then, mother, sup it up afore it’s quite cold. Never mind 
about not wanting it: it'll cheer you up and warm you whether you 
want it or not.” 

Holding the basin so that it rested on her knee, the dying woman— 
for she was dying—sipped a few slow spoonfuls. Mary sat opposite, 
chatting. 

*‘ Did ye hear o’ the accident to Sir Dene Clanwaring, mother ?” 

‘‘ Ay, I heerd on’t. Pound, he come up stairs here o’ purpose to 
tell me.” 

‘*Tt’ll cost a sight o’ money to mend the carriage, Cole’s son says. 
And they’ve had to shoot the best horse.” 

Mrs. Barber, her spoon resting passive in the buttered-ale, shook her 
head in solemn silence. 

“T had passed ’em not a minute afore, coming up the path from 
Hurst Leet, where I had been on an errand for missis,” continued 
Mary. ‘All fine and grand it looked, that turn-out; the horses, for 
power and safety, you might have took a lease on. Before I had well 
got into the upper road by the gates, there was a startling noise down _ 
there, and I looked back. Mother, you might have floored me with 
a word when I see the carriage and the two gentlemen lying on the 
ground, and the cattle plunging.” 

“¢ Ay, ay,” murmured Mrs. Barber. 

**T didn’t believe my own eyes. And what had done it I could not 
think, for they had been going along as steady as might be. They 
don’t know what in the world it could ha’ been that the horses started 
at. Young Mr. Clanwaring was at our house yesterday, and I heard 
him tell the master that it ‘ud always bea puzzleto him. Eat the 
stuff, mother.” 

‘It was the Shadow,” remarked the old woman, dropping her voice 
almost to a whisper. ‘I'd lay my life, Mary, ’twas the shadow.” 

“The what ?” cried Mary. 

“The Shadow.” | 

Mary Barber, who had really not caught the word at first, supposed 
that this must allude to the shadows cast on the road by the trees. To 
any one but her mother she would have met the assertion with anspat 
ing ridicule. 

“Twas not likely to have been ¢/at, mother. le the trees be 
there always; and their shadows too, when the sun’s behind ’em. 
Them horses’ feet feel just as much at home amid the shadows as they 
do amid the stones.” 
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*“‘T said the Shadow, Mary. Not the shadows o’ the trees.” 

“What Shadow?” 

‘The one I saw on the road.” 

Mary Barber believed the old mind was wandering. She stared for 
a minute without speaking. 

‘‘ Eat your buttered-ale, mother.” 

Instead of that, Mrs. Barber stretched out her withered arm and 
put the basin down on the table at her elbow. 

“There’s a shadow on that road, child. The poor dumb animals 
saw it and were frightened at it. They see sometimes what man can’t 
see. Maybe, it'll come now and again at will, to lie on the Hol- 
low.” 

Mary Barber was sufficiently superstitious herself, and had seen at 
least one ghost, as her friends knew; but she was wholly at fault in 
this. Instead of debating the point, she stared harder than before at 
the grey face. 

“It’s a shadow to frighten ne best of horses, it is, an’ sey get to 
see it, Mary. It frightened me.’ 

“Be you a wandering, mother?” demanded Mary Barber, in rather 
a hard tone. 

‘*Me a wandering! What put that in your head, child ?” 

‘Why, what else is it? <A talking in this way about shadows.” 

“How long is it since this new road was opened?” rejoined Mrs. 
Barber—and certainly, in all save the subject, she seemed to be quite 
as rational as usual. ‘‘ What do they call it again—Hollow Dene?” 

“Dene Hollow. It’s more than three weeks now.” 

*“Ay. Three weeks o’ Tuesday last. John Pound, he comes up 
stairs the evening afore, Monday, that.was, and said the workmen was 
a clearing off their tools, and the road ’ud be open to the parish on the 
morrow. When the morrow came, I thought I’d put on my old red 
cloak and go out and take a look at it. It was a fine, sunshiny, beau- 
tiful day, warm September weather. I got to the place, Mary; and © 
. I leaned my arms on the fence opposite. the Dene gates, and looked 
at it. <A fine smooth road it was, a’most fine enough to have broke 
an old woman’s heart for. I didn’t know the place again. Not a 
brick was there left o’ the poor homestead; not as much as a stone 
to mark out where it had been. ’Twas all swep clean away, the walls, 
and the yellow jes’min that used to climb on ’em.” 

“It’s said they’ve got that yellow jes’min rooted now at Beech- 
hurst Dene,” interrupted Mary Barber. - “’Twas rare and flourishing 
always.” 

“‘ But while my eyes looked this way and that,” pursued Mrs. Barber, 
<¢ a trying to tell whether the home had stood a inch nearer or further, 
they grew to see that there was a shadow lying on the road. An awful 
kind of shadow, Mary, just about dn the spot where the house had 4 
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stood. These eyes saw it, child. And they’d never seen anything like 
it afore.” 

“Was it the shape of the house?” questioned Mary—perhaps : as 
much in mockery as earnestness, 

‘“‘Tt wasn’t any shape at all. It was just as though a darkness lay 
on that part o’ the hollow, or as if you were looking at it through 
smoked glass. Mary, I'll tell you what it put me in mind of—the 
valley of the shadow of death.” 

“Mother!” 

“Tt did.” 

“TI don’t think it’s right to say that.” 

“T’d not be the one to say anything wrong. But truth’s truth ; and 
the thought came into my mind as I stood there.” 

‘““What was it like?” questioned Mary Barber, in a somewhat. 
more reverent tone. 

“It was just a shadow of darkness; nothing else. But there was 
nothing to throw it there, and it made me tremble all over. I’ve 
trembled since when I think of it. Randy Black came by at the 
moment, and I asked him. to look—there has been a good deal o’ 
talk again Black in the place, but the man has always shown himself 
civil to me. He stopped and put his two arms on the rail beside me, 
and looked on to where I pointed; but he could not see it. He 
couldn’t see it. He said it was as fine and bright all down the new 
road, every inch of it, as it was that day elsewhere. But the Shadow 
was there, Mary, all the same. You couldn’t tell where it begun or 
where it ended: just that bit o’ the road—ten or twenty yards, may 
be—lay in the dark.” 

To hear Mrs. Barber tell this, her tone subdued in awe, her dim 
eyes gazing into the fire as though she could see the shadow there, her 
whole manner and bearing imparting an impression solemnly earnest, 
brought a curious sensation to Mary. 

“TI will take a look myself the next time I pass by, mother.” 

Mrs. Barber shook her head. “ You mightn’t see anything. I don’t | 
think you will. I went out again the next day and couldn’t see it. 
Brooding over it here since, it had come to me to think that perhaps 
no other human eye, save mine, ever will see it. Black couldn’t. But 
the Shadow was there all the while he looked : never a doubt o’ that.” 

“Tt has a curious sound to hear,” was Mary Barber’s answer. . 

“Ay. But it’s true. I never was surer of anything in this world. 
Well, I’d a’most forgot it, Mary: I thought it was just a thing, unac- 
countable, that had come, and passed: But when John Pound brought 
news 0’ the upset in that same spot, saying it was quite a mystery what 
had startled the horses, for there was nobody a-nigh and nothing to 
cause it, it flashed over me that they must have seen the same Shadow 
that I saw—and I don’t know how I felt, so struck and dumbfounded. 
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It’s to be hoped it'll never come there again. Sir Dene turned me 
out,” added the old woman after a pause, “but I don’t wish him ill. 
I'd do him any good if it lay in my power.” 

~ “Well, mother, / feel sore at him; I can tell you that.” 

“ Ay, so did I at first. But the Lord has been good and shown me 
a bit of His light. When Heaven's opening to us, Mary, we are glad 
to forgive those that have injured us. I didn’t think enough of these 
things till I came here—mercy, and charity to others—and my own 
sins and mistakes. I never might have thought of ’em. And so— 
and so perhaps it has all happened for the best. One must get one’s 
heart broken, as mine’s been, before one can be at full love and peace 
with all the world, friends and enemies.” 

Mary Barber did not quite know what to make of her mother. She 
had never seen her like this. All Mrs. Barber had been noted for 
since she lost her home, was shrinking, silent abstraction. She would 
answer questions put to her, but rarely spoke of her own accord. 

‘TI wish you'd finish that buttered-ale, mother.” 

Mrs, Barber took a sip or two: and then let the spoon fall again. 

“I can’t, Mary. The heart goes again it; and something seems 
wrong with my swallow. Leave it be: maybe I'll try it later.” 

“Shall I help you to get to bed, mother? ” 

“No. ’T isn’t time.” 

“I must be going soon. Is there anything else I cando?” _ 

“You may read just a few verses o’ the Bible, if you like. My 
sight’s got good for nothing.” 

More and more amazed, for Mary had never heard such a request 
from her mother on a week-day, she got up to reach the Bible—one 
that had been in use on Sundays as long as she could remember. But 
she suddenly discovered that she had not brought her spectacles with 
her—and upon looking for her mother’s, could not find them. Mrs. 
Barber seemed disappointed. 

“Oh well, never mind. It wouldn’t have took you five minutes, 
Mary?” 

“It’s not the time, mother ; it is that I can’t see. Where's the large 
Bible—Father’s? I could see the print of that.” 

It was on the top shelf of the press by the bed, and Mary had to 
stand on a stool to get it down. A large Bible covered with green 
baize, that had been Thomas Barber’s; one they never used. 

She dusted it, sat down, and read the chapter asked for—the 14th of 
St. John. Mrs. Barber listened attentively. 

“¢ Ay, ay,” she murmured when it was over, “many mansions ¢here. 
There'll be no sorrow up there, child, and no frightening shadow.” 

‘¢T wonder what’s inside this cover?” cried Mary ; who, in passing 
her hand abstractedly over the green baize, found that something lay 
between it and the book. - 
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‘“‘ There’s nothing there.” 

‘‘There is, mother. It feels like a thickish letter. May I look?” 

“You can laok. I know there’s nothing.” 

Cutting the thread that confined the covering, she took it off; and 
found a piece of brown paper folded together, with two or three papers 
inside it. Had Mary Barber’s pulses been given to flutter, they had 
certainly fluttered then—for a sure prevision, like an instinct, told her 
what was coming. ‘Two of them were old receipts for rent: the other 
was the missing paper, given by Mr. Honeythorn. 

‘‘Here it is at last, mother!” 

But the time had gone by for Mrs. Barber to be moved about any- 
thing in this world. She just looked round from the fire, but did not 
take the document in her hand. 

“T remember now: I did put it there. I never thought of the 
Bible when we were looking for it. Every other place but that. You'll 
show it to Sir Dene, Mary, that he may see what I said was true.” 

“Yes, I’ll show it to Sir Dene—and to others also,” was the em- 
phatic answer. 

Mary Barber wished her mother good night, again urging the but- 
tered-ale upon her, and departed, the paper safely stowed away in her 
pocket. She stepped into Mrs. Pound’s kitchen, to say a word. 

‘You'll give a look up to mother afore you go to bed, Matty 
Pound. She seems queer to-night.” 

‘“* How—queer?” asked Matty Pound, who sat mending her hus- 
band’s Sunday coat. 

‘* Well, I hardly know. She don’t seem like she always does. She 
won't drink the buttered-ale I brought.” 

Mrs. Pound enought the state must be sérious not to take ¢hat. “ T’ll 
be sure and go up,” said she. 

‘‘ And if she should be worse in the morning, send little Jack to the 
farm to let me know, please. Our wash is not got up yet, and I can’t 
possibly get out afore night—unless it’s for something particular. If 
she should become ill, we must get Mr. Priar to her. Good night, 
Matty Pound.” 

Matty Pound responded to the salutation, and Mary Barber went 
home. The paper in her pocket felt as good as though it had been a 
hundred-pound note there. 

“‘ My poor mother always said she hoped the paper would come to 
light before she died. Sir Dene’ll see whether she was telling lies now ! 
And Jonathan Drew, he’ll see—but 4e’s not worth a thought o’ salt.” 

On the following morning, Mary Barber was toasting some bacon in 
the kitchen for her master’s breakfast, when she was surprised by the 
appearance of John Pound. Not little Jack; John himself. He 
came to bring her ill news—which he got out awkwardly. Mrs. Barber 
was dead. 
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Matty Pound had seen her to bed the night before, all comfortable. 
Upon going into the room in the morning, they found her dead. She 
had died quietly in her sleep. 

‘‘The Squire telled me to come up t’ye,” cried Pound to the dis- 
mayed Mary Barber. ‘He was passing, and heard what ’twas, and 
said ‘Go up at once, never mind t’ work for a bit.’ Matty says there 
baint no call to fret too much: she must ha’ gone off wi’out pain, as 
quank as a lamb.” 

Ay. The broken heart was at rest. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 


In a small but pretty house within the environs of St. Peter’s parish in 
the suburbs of the city of Worcester, sat four people in the growing 
dusk of a November afternoon: George Arde and his wife; Maria 
Owen, and Geoffry Clanwaring. 

George Arde, a man of middle height, of dark eyes and hair, with a 
pale, honest, but plain face, somewhat stern in its character, was about 
thirty. He had small, independent means, derived from his hop-yards. 
When it was a good year for hops, George Arde was flourishing; when 
the hops failed, he had to look after his shillings as well as his pounds. 
Taking one year with another, his income averaged perhaps two hun- 
dred pounds. No great excess of means: and it may appear singular 
_ that Farmer Owen should have regretted his daughter’s marriage to him, 
on the score that it exalted her above her station. But his view of it 
was right. George Arde was a gentleman by birth, and well connected ; 
he moved in a sphere above that of the farmer; one to which the latter 
would not have been admitted on an equality. At the time of the mar- 
_ riage Mr. Owen had protested against it—yielding at last only a re- 
luctant consent; but George Arde, a willing captive to Mary Owen’s 
beauty, would not hear of giving her up. As to the remote contingency 
that he might succeed to Squire Arde’s wealth, none looked on it as a 
surer chimera than George himself. He and the Squire were not very 
nearly related ; George had never received the smallest favour from him, 
never the slightest intimation that he might hope to inherit as much as 
a mourning ring : and he certainly did not look for it. The Squire had 
other relatives, as near—or, rather, as distant—as he; but none expected 
to be the better for him. As to George Arde’s own prospects, he in- 
tended to put by a little money every good hop year, buy more yards, 
and so get rich that way. We all have schemes in the head for making 
ourselves wealthy in course of time. 

Mrs. Arde sat by the fire, a baby of some four months old sleeping 
in her arms. It was very precious to, the mother, this little thing ; and 
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they had named it by her own name, Mary. Fragile, deli¢ate, attenuated, 
but exquisitely beautiful, was Mrs. Arde. There seemed: to be no 
strength in her, no life-blood. <A flush would appear on her cheeks to- 
wards the close of the afternoon ; but at other times her face was pale 
as alabaster: you might see the blue veins underneath the clear skin. 
George Arde feared the paleness less than he did the flush: for the 
latter looked suspiciously like hectic. There were moments when a 
horrible prevision came over him—that he should lose her: but: he. 
strove to drive it away, even from his own heart; and he never spdke 
of it. Maria Owen had been staying with her sister for several weeks 
now. Mr. and Mrs. Owen willingly spared her: they also had secret 
fears about Mary’s health. But now that Mrs. Arde seemed to be 


getting somewhat stronger—as in truth she did so seem—Maria was to - 


go home: and it had been settled that her father should take her back 
with him when he came in to market on the following Saturday. 

And that, Maria’s sojourn in the house, accounted for the frequent 
presence in it of Geoffry Clanwaring. Hardly a day passed but upon 
some pretext or other Mr. Geoffry paid a visit to Worcester. Sir Dene, 
utterly unsuspicious, told him he was getting restlessly fond of riding. 
Not that Geoffry always rode in: he walked often. Just now Sir Dene, 
who had recovered from the sprain to his ankle, was staying in London, 
and Geoffry was entirely his own master in regard to his movements, 
accountable to nobody. He had walked in this afternoon : and he now 
had to walk back again. Earlier than usual, he intended to go: but 
he had business at home that night with Jonathan Drew. 

‘‘And you really cannot stay for tea?” asked Mrs. Arde, as he 
shook hands with her to leave. 

‘Not this evening, thank you. I wish I could. Good night, Arde.” 

“Good night, Geoffry.” 

“I wish you would just come as far as the gate with me, Maria. I 
have something to say to you.” 

Geoffry Clanwaring turned his head to ask this as he was quitting the 
room. Maria blushed painfully, and hesitated—hesitated because. of 
the presence of the others. But Geoffry held open the door, waiting 
for her, and she timidly followed him. That Mr. and Mrs. Arde were 
tacitly aware of the state of affairs between Sir Dene’s son and Maria— 
namely, that he was courting her, as the phrase ran—could but be a 
matter of course ; otherwise they had possessed neither sense nor per- 
ception. They did not interfere. George Arde felt that all interference 
would be useless, for he remembered his own case: and it really was 
no concern of his, that he should make or mar. Mrs. Arde trembled a 
little : she saw insurmountable difficulties before them; and once she 
spoke just a word of warning to her sister. “ Papa can never give his 
consent, Maria. It would put him all wrong with Sir Dene.” Maria 
answered nothing: but the sadness that overspread her face showed 
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to Mary Arde how perfectly she understood the hopelessness of the 
future ; and that Mr. Owen’s consent was a thing never to be looked 
for. And so, Mr. and Mrs, Arde had gone on, tacitly sanctioning the 
state of matters, inasmuch as they did not put a stop to Geoffry’s visits. 
He had found many a moment for seeing Maria alone; for George Arde 
would be out and about, and the delicate young mother had often to 
remain in her chamber. But this was the first time that Mr. Clanwaring 
had gone so far as to ask Maria to go out with him. 

“‘ George,” whispered the wife, as the room door closed, “I do feel 
that we are incurring a great responsibility in suffering this. Should it 
ever be discovered at home, papa will say so.” 

“How is it to be helped?” returned George Arde. “We can do 
nothing, either way. It’s not to be supposed, Polly, that I should go off 
to her father, or to his father, and tell about it !” 

‘““Well—no. Ofcourse not. At any rate, it will be over on Satur- 
day,” added Mrs. Arde with a sigh of relief. ‘ The responsibility, I 
mean. Maria returns home then, and I shall be glad of it; much as I 
regret to lose her.” 

Meanwhile Maria, a light shawl thrown over her shoulders, that 
she had caught up in passing out, was pacing down the path on Mr. 
Clanwaring’ sarm. George Arde could see them through the window 
in the dusk. It was some such a night as the one already told of, 
when the two men with their burden of plate had gone stealing. up 
Harebell Lane : moonlight, but very gusty. A cold November evening. 

‘“‘ Everything is arranged and in readiness, Maria,” began Geofiry. ‘“ I 
saw the clergyman this afternoon, and I’ve got the license. Nine 
o'clock, mind. You will find me at the church waiting for you.” 

For Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring had succeeded in obtaining Maria 
Owen’s consent to marry him. ‘They meant to take French leave : get 
married quietly, and tell the world afterwards. Such weddings were rather 
common in those days; and were regarded with less reprehension than 
they would be in these. To do Maria justice, she had at first steadily 
refused : but Geoffry had eloquently pointed out that there was no 
middle course ; nothing between that, and separation. And, to separate, 
was beyond the philosophy of either. 

“TI cannot possibly see how I shall get away from here in my white 
dress,” she answered. ‘“ The season is too far advanced for wearing 
white in a morning now. If they saw me, they might suspect something.” 

“Put on a big shawl,” suggested Geoffry. ‘Or come in a coloured 
dress : what does it matter?” 

At the foot of the little garden there ran a sheltered walk behind the 
hedge, secure from observation. Geoffry turned into it. 

“I want to try on the ming, love.” 

He had bought it that afternoon at the silversmith’s. The same one 
from whom the gold and silver plateyhad| been stolen: which robbery, 
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as to its perpetrators, had never been discovered, in spite of the cunning 
of the Bow Street runners. Mr. Geoffry found he had guessed the size 
well: the friendly night hid the blushes on Maria’s sweet face, as he 
told her so. . | 

“Oh but, Geoffry, I scarcely dare to think of it!” she said imploringly. 
‘“‘T tremble for the consequences. And besides, it is wo¢ a right thing 
for us to do.” : 

‘It is quite right, my love. It can injure no one. When once my 
father knows you, and finds that we are happy, he will forgive all. And 
you are aware that Mr. Owen would give you to me himself, so far as I 
am alone concerned.” 

‘“‘T have never disobeyed my father and mother before,” she said 
bursting into tears. | 

Geoffry Clanwaring kissed the tears away. The gentle, lovely face, 
very sad then, lay passively against him, and he took kiss after kiss from 
it, as he whisperingly reassured her with all the eloquence love is master 
of. And thus they parted—for the last time before their wedding-day. 

The church of St. Peter’s was open in the morning. A damp old 
church in the.region of Frog Lane, that you stepped down to as if into 
a vault. The clergyman was in the vestry; the clerk fidgeted about 
the pews. Geoffry Clanwaring, in bridegroom’s attire, stood looking 
anxiously from the door. 

A panting, breathless girl came in. A most lovely, dimpled, timid, 
shrinking girl, who took off her red gipsy cloak as she entered, which 
had served partially to cover her. Her wedding dress was of white 
sprigged India muslin—it had been a present to her years ago from her 
godmother—and a straw hat trimmed with a wreath of pale blush roses. 

‘God bless you, my darling!” cried Geoffry, seizing upon her. “It 
is seven minutes past nine, and I was all upon thorns.” 

‘“‘T was so afraid,” she whispered. ‘I did not dare come out of my 
room for fear of any one’s meeting me on the stairs.” | 

‘“‘T shall want you to stand father-in-church to this young lady,” said 
Geoffry to the clerk, slipping a very substantial fee into that functionary’s 
hand. 

‘‘ At your pleasure, sir.” 

The clergyman came out in his surplice, rl took his place. The 
clerk directed them where to kneel; standing himself at Maria’s elbow. 
There was no bridesmaid ; the serk was to be “ father-in-church” and 
give the bride away. It has been remarked that such weddings, unat- 
tended, were tolerably common then: and the clergyman made no fuss 
about this one. He saw that the license was in order, asked a question 
or two, and proceeded with his work. 

Rarely has a handsomer couple knelt before the altar, never one 
more attractive. He, tall and strong, with his fair Saxon beauty, his 
kindly blue eyes, his golden hair ; she in her gentle, shrinking, blushing 
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loveliness. ‘The clergyman pronounced them man and wife, and gave 
the bridegroom, at his own request, a certificate. 

The weather had culminated into a down-fall of rain when they got 
out again. It had been a dull, grey, threatening morning, and now the 
rain had commenced. Not very hard, as yet. Maria took her white 
India muslin up under her cloak, and tripped along on Geoffry’s arm. 
Thanks to the umbrella—which he had had the precaution to bring 
from home—and the rainy streets, they got into Mr. Arde’s without 
observation. . 

In consequence of Mrs. Arde’s delicate state, and perhaps also of 
the exactions of the baby, breakfast there had recently been taken very 
late, more especially when she attempted to come down to it—as she 
had this morning. The tea was only being made; and Maria’s escapade . 
had not been discovered : it was supposed she had not yet come out 
of her chamber. Geoffry went in first, in his light overcoat. 

“Why, Geofiry ! !” exclaimed George Arde with intense surprise. 
“You are in town early!” 

Geoffry threw his coat back, and they saw his costume—a gala one. 
Quite at the first moment, no suspicion as to the wy, was aroused. 
George Arde, as he stared, thought there might be some grand breakfast 
in the town, that Mr. Clanwaring had come in for. 

“Ts anything going on in Worcester to-day, Geoffry ?” 

‘‘Not that I know of. I have been getting married.” 

He turned to the door, and brought Maria in, scarlet cloak and all. 
Mr. Arde looked from one to the other; his wife sunk into a chair, 
bewildered. 

“Oh, Maria!” she gasped. 

Maria flew to her, and hid her face on her bosom in a passion of 
hysterical tears. They could not soothe her: emotion, suppressed 
hitherto, had its way now. 

“Oh, Mary ! forgive me!” came the sobbing cry. 

Geoffry tenderly took off the hat and cloak, and stroked the hand 
with its new wedding ring fondly within his own. Mrs. Arde was pale 
as death. 

“ Vou—are—surely—not really married !” she exclaimed. 

“ Here’s the certificate,” said Geoffry, handing it to Mr. Arde. “It’s 
allin form. We were married at your parish church—St. Peter’s.” 

“Well, you are a clever fellow!” cried Mr. Arde, half admiringly, 
half angnily. 

‘¢ And my father and mother !—oh, what a blow it will be to them !” 
bewailed Mrs. Arde, weeping with Maria. 

‘“‘T hope not,” answered Geoffry. ‘They both like me.” 

‘Who is to break it to them ?” 

“I; ofcourse. I shall go over there to-day or to-morrow for the 
purpose. You won't refuse to give us some, breakfast, will you, Arde? 
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Mr. Arde, getting a little over his annoyance—for he had felt at first 
both dismayed and angry—told him that as much breakfast was at their 
service as they liked to eat. Just as he had been neuter in the matter 
hitherto, so he resolved, after taking a minute’s inward counsel with 
himself, to remain. The marriage had certainly been no fault of his: 
none could be more surprised at it than he was; and therefore no blame 
could attach to him. He did not see why he should either espouse their 
cause, or turn against them for it: and he determined to do neither. 

“Tt is your own concern entirely, Geoffry ; I shall not make it mine. - 
I am sorry that you have taken this step—and there’s sure to be a row 
over it: but I don’t see that I am called upon to resent it. And so— 
here’s good luck to you both.” 

‘Thank you heartily,” replied Geoffry : while Maria sobbed in silence. 

“ But, do not think I approve of what you have done—don’t run 
away with that notion to tell your friends,” resumed Mr. Arde. ‘ What 
are your plans ?” 

“¢ Plans ?” returned Geoffry. 

“Ay. Where are you going to take Maria? Up to the moon?e” 

‘Up to Malvern. I have engaged lodgings there for the present.” 

‘Oh, I thought you might be going to take her to Beechhurst Dene,” 
cried Mr. Arde rather satirically. 

‘*T must wait for that.” 

But before sitting down to breakfast, Maria escaped to her chamber, 
unseen by either of the servants; there to remove the tell-tale attire 
and assume her ordinary dress. As to Geoffry, he breakfasted with his 
overcoat buttoned close up. 

Surprises that day seemed to be the lot of Mr. and Mrs. Arde. The 
morning was wearing on, getting near the time that Geoffry intended 
to take his bride away—driving her in his open gig to avert any suspicion 
that a close carriage might have endangered—when Squire Arde called. 
The same little, stooping old man that you have already seen ; in the 
same pepper-and-salt suit with the silver buckles at his knees and 
shoes ; and the same fluffy great coat falling off his narrow shoulders. 
He had never honoured them with a call yet : hence the surprise. Mrs. 
Arde blushed as she rose timidly to receive him. As to Mania, she felt 
ready to sink : in the first confused moment a wild fancy came over her . 
that her father knew all about the morning’s work, and that Squire Arde 
had come from him, the herald of war. 

‘What, are you here!” cried he, staring at Geoffry. . 

“IT came into Worcester this morning, Squire,” was the assumingly- 
careless answer. : 

“Qh,” returned the Squire, glancing at Maria, as though he had 
some suspicion that she might be the attraction. ‘‘ When d’ye expect 
Sir Dene home from Lunnon ?” 

“In a week or two, I suppose ; it’s uncertain,” answered Geoffry. 
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Squire Arde’s visit this morning was not dictated by any thought of . 
friendship or courtesy: he had but come to inquire after the character 
of a man who had been employed upon George Arde’s hop grounds. 

“T don’t know much of him, sir,” was George’s answer to the appli- 
cation. ‘‘ He is steady enough, I think. Jonathan Drew could tell 
you more about him than I can.” 

“ Ah, I daresay,” was the old man’s remark, ‘But Drew might nat 
speak the truth, you know.” . 

“Drew not speak the truth!” interposed Geoffry Clanwaring. 
‘“‘ He’d be sure to dothat, Squire. Though surly in manner sometimes, 
he is truthful.” 

“When he finds it convenient to be so,” returned the Squire with 
composure. “He did not speak truth for Tom Barber’s widow.” 

“How do you mean, sir ?” 

“In the matter of that lost paper. Drew knew it was given to her, 
well enough, though it suited him to forget it.” 

“Tf I thought Drew did know of it—asserting all the while that he 
did not ; that there had never been any such paper given—I would get 
my father to turn him away,” was the indignant remark of Geoffry. 

‘Let him be,” said the old man. “The matter’s over, and done 
with, and Hester Barber’s gone. A curious thing, she should ha’ 
found the paper only an hour or two afore her death, warn’t it ?” 

He looked at Geoffry with his once bright grey eye, cold as steel. 
In the glance there was a strange keenness. 

“Yes, it was curious,” assented Geoffry. ‘Ha the paper been 
unearthed in time, I hope—and I think—my father would have re- 
spected it, and not interfered with the poor old woman ; although it 
was not binding on him. I should have done my best to beg for her. 
I did as it was.” 

“Well, it’s too late by some months now,” said the Squire: “the 
cottage is gone, and the fine new road’s there instead. It’s just one 
of those cases, young man, that might be compared to a broken egg. 
Once spilt on the floor, it can never be picked up again.” 

‘“‘That’s true,” said Geoffry, a great sadness in his good-natured blue 
eyes. ‘‘ Nobody was more sorry for poor Granny Barber than I was. 
It was a hard case: I told my father so. But he did not see it in the 
same light.” | 

Old Mr. Arde nodded, and then shook his head from side to side, as 
if in strong condemnation. 

“You think my father did wrong, I see, sir.” 

“Nay, I judge nobody, young man. But there’s some plain words in 
_an old Book that have run through my head, off and on, since the day 
I saw ’em demolishing her place. ‘Remove not the old land-mark, 
and enter not into the field of the fatherless.’ Sir Dene don’t read his 
Bible, may be.” 
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“Oh but he does—sometimes,” said Geoffry. 

‘“‘ Ah then he forgot ’em, may be. Any way the old homestead’s gone, 
and Hester Barber’s gone; and the cutting’s broad and smooth, and a 
fine name you've given to it—Dene Hallow.” 

‘‘ We did not give it: I don’t know who did give it, sir.” 

‘“¢ And it don’t matter who,” rejoined the Squire. 

At that moment a young servant maid came in with the baby. When 
she saw there was a stranger present, she would have retreated ; but 
Mrs. Arde took the child from her. A very pretty, lively little baby in 
a clean white frock, who sat up and looked with independence on the 
company. ‘The child attracted Squire Arde’s attention, and he went 
up and patted its cheek. 

“ Boy, or girl, ma’am ?” 

“ Girl, sir,” replied Mrs. Arde. 

“Ho ho, pretty one; ho ho! What, are ye laughing at the old 
man? D’ye want to come to him?” 

For the baby had broken out into a smile, and was holding forth 
its little fat arms. To the surprise of all present, perhaps also of him- 
self, Squire Arde put his riding-whip on the table, and took the baby. 

‘“‘What’s her name?” he asked, as he sat down, and the little fingers 
caught hold of his hanging bunch of seals. 

“It’s Mary, sir.” 

“Mary! The same as my girl’s was,” muttered he, his voice dying 
away ina whisper. And he kissed the child fondly. 

‘Here, take it, ma’am; I must be going,” said he, getting up. 
“You don’t look very peart, my dear,” he added, in a kind, fatherly 
tone, as Mrs. Arde received the child, and he chucked her under the 
chin. ‘You should try and get your wife’s roses back, George Arde. 
Good day to ye all.” 

They watched him down the path in the rain, the little shrunken 
figure, riding-whip in hand, George Arde attending him to open the 
gate. 

His had been a sad history. In the bloom of his early manhood, 
when life looked fair before him, he had married a young lady to whom 
he was much attached. She gave birth to a child—a girl—and soon 
afterwards symptoms of insanity developed themselves. Ever since 
then until her death, which only occurred three years ago, she had 
been the raving inmate of a lunatic asylum. The little girl lived to be 
ten years old: and her death nearly broke her father’s heart. Since 
then he had been strangely altered: the kindly feelings of his nature 
seemed to have withered up at the grave, and he became a solitary, 
penurious old man. Hurst Leet was wont to say that he was Arde by 
name, and hard by nature. But this was mostly applied to his sociable 
qualities ; for no one instance of oppression had ever been traced 
to him. 
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‘‘ How’s hops, George ?” he asked, as he was going through the gate. 
‘“‘ Pretty brisk, sir. Nothing much to complain of.” 
“T think I shall try that fellow. Good morning.” 


On the following afternoon, Geoffry Clanwaring, leaving his wife at 
Malvern, went over to Harebell Farm, to break the news of what he 
had done. Nothing, as he believed, had transpired; he took it for 
granted that the marriage was as yet a secret. Mr. Owen happened to 
be in his barn when Geoffry rodein. Leaving his horse, Geoffry found 
him watching the threshing. Drawing the farmer outside, for the noise 
was deafening, Geoffry sat down on the shaft of a barrow, and told him 
what he had to tell. 

‘“‘T know all about it, Mr. Clanwaring.” 

** Know it!” repeated Geoffry starting up. But it might have struck 
him that the farmer listened very quietly, without any appearance of 
surprise. ‘Why, how did you get to know it, sir?” 

“From my daughter Mary. I took the pony-chaise into Worcester - 
early this morning to fetch home Maria, her mother not being well. - It 
could not be kept from me then.” 

A deprecating flush rose to the young man’s ingenuous face. He 
held out his hand timidly. 

“You will not refuse to forgive me, sir! And—to—bless us both?’’ 

‘“‘My forgiveness will not be a material matter to you, Mr. Clanwar- 
ing,” was the reply—and Geoffry could but note with what strangely 
calm sadness he was speaking. ‘‘ Your father’s will be of more moment 
than mine: and that I fear you will never get. I cannot forgive 
Mania.” 

‘Oh but she was not to blame ; it was not her fault,” ardently burst 
forth Geoffry. ‘She only yielded to me after months of persuasion.” 

“There lies her fault—that she did yield,” spoke the farmer gravely. 
‘‘T had thought that I could place implicit trust in my daughters.” 

‘She will be your dutiful daughter still, Mr. Owen, and her mother’s 
too, although she is my wife. I'll bring her over to see you next week.” 

“Do you fancy you were justified in taking this extreme step, sir?” 

‘Not entirely,” candidly avowed Geoffry ; ‘‘ but yes in a very great 
degree. The only one to whom I cannot plead justification is my own 
father. To you and Mrs. Owen I may, and do, plead it. Had you not 
told me, sir, that you liked me for myself; that you would, had circurh- 
stances only been favourablej have willingly given me Maria?” 

Robert Owen drew in his fefined and beautiful lips. It was true, 
so far. | . 

‘But the circumstances were not favourable, Mr. Clanwaring. You 
know perfectly well that I alluded to your father.  Ovdy in the event of 
his being willing, should I have been.” 

‘You see I was obliged to marry her as;I have done,” confessed “ 
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Geoffry. ‘Had I asked my father’s consent, he would have forbidden 
it altogether—and in the teeth of an absolute refusal I should not have 
liked to disobey him. As it 1s, nobody forbid it ; and I have but taken 
my own way.” 

“‘T should call that three parts sophistry, sir.” 

‘And one part good wholesome honesty,” returned Geoffry, his 
earnest eyes full of sincere meaning. “ Believe me, Mr. Owen, it will 
all come right. Sir Dene will be angry at first; little doubt of it; but 
he'll not retain anger long. I wrote to him last night, a good long letter, 
telling him all about it from the onset, and sent it off to-day. He'll get 
it to-morrow morning.” 

‘* And a fine way he'll be in!” remarked the farmer. “His first act 
will be to give me notice of ejectment.” 

“How can you think he would be so unjust?” retorted Geoffry. 
‘“‘T have told him that you knew no more of it than he did, and would 
have been just as much against it. He'll make common cause with you 
in abusing me for a bit, I shouldn’t wonder. You will forgive me, 
Mr. Owen?”—and once more the pleading eyes went out with the 
offered hand. 

“In one sense I forgive you, Mr. Clanwaring,—and that is, that I 
do not refuse my countenance to you now. The marriage cannot be 
undone; therefore it would serve no good end to resent it. It is not 
against me-that you have sinned, but against your father and family.” 

“Thank you,” said Geoffry heartily, as his hand was at length taken. 
‘‘ And now, sir, I want you to hear me say that your daughter is very 
dear tome. By heaven’s help, I will do my best and utmost to pro- 
mote her happiness.” 

Mr. Owen shook his head in sadness. ‘You think so now; I do 
not doubt it; but in these unequal marriages the wife generally has to 
suffer from neglect in the long run.” 

‘¢ Mine never shall,” emphatically spoke Geoffry, his whole face burn- 

-ing-red with resentment at the implied suggestion. “If I know anything 
of myself, Mr. Owen, of my nature, my principles, my ove, Maria will 
be as dear to me and as honoured by me in the far-off years to come, 
as she is on this, the morrow of my wedding day.” 

In the far-off years to come! Could poor Geoffry—could ill-fated 
Robert Owen—but have foreseen a shadow of the events that were 
destined to happen long before those far-off years should dawn! As- 
trologers have assumed {o see into the future: but it is not one of the 
least mercies of God that all such sight 1s hidden from our view. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ENCOUNTERING THE STORM. 


CLATTERING up through the gates of Beechhurst Dene in a noisy post- 
chaise and pair late at night, went Sir Dene Clanwaring and his eldest 
son. ‘The chaise had been chartered from Sir Dene’s hotel at Worces- 
ter, the Hoppole, after the London stage coach had deposited them in 
that city. Geoffry’s “good long letter” was not received so soon by 
two or three days as it might have been, in consequence of Sir Dene’s 
temporary absence from London. It had now brought him down in a 
fury, and Mr. Clanwaring accompanied him to take part in the storm. 
He was a little, dark man, this eldest son and heir; proud, honour- 
able, haughtily self-conscious of his degree and position. As little like 
his father and Geoffry in person as he could well be; resembling, in 
fact, his dead mother. -Bitterly wrathful, was he, against Geoffry for 
the (as he put it) degrading marriage: he sazd less than Sir Dene, but 
his anger was inwardly greater and would be more lasting. Mr. Clan- 
waring intended to mate with one of high degree, himself ; the youngest 
brother, in India, had married a title: how could they brook the dis- 
grace on the family inflicted by Geoffry? Mr. Clanwaring’s private 
opinion was that he deserved hanging. As a matter of course he must 
be discarded for ever: blotted out of the Clanwaring archives. 

The housekeeper came forward in dismay as the chaise stopped: she 
had received no intimation of Sir Dene’s return, and had been about to 
retire for the night. He waved her off; said they did not want much 
supper; anything. would do; but ordered a fire to be lighted instantly 
in his parlour, and Gander sent to him. 

Gander was in bed. A faithful serving man some forty years old, who 
had spent the last half of them with his master in India, and was now 
butler. Gander had a frightful toothache—which he was always having 
——and had gone to bed at nine on the strength of it. He was a red- 
faced man with obstinate dark hair that never could be persuaded by 
brush to lie on his head, but stood up in straight pieces like porcupines’ 
quills, as if he were in a chronic state of fright! The popular phrase— 
his hair stood on end—might have been made for Gander. 

‘Now then, Gander,” began Sir Dene as soon as he appeared, 
‘¢‘ what is the truth of this infamous business?” 

Gander knew what was meant, and wished himself miles away: he 
was nearly as simple as his name. The offender, Mr. Geoffry, wasa 
great favourite of his. | 

‘¢Can’t you speak ?” cried Sir Dene. 

“ Well, Sir Dene—I---I suppose you have heard of it,” stammered 
Gander, who was a native of Worcestershire. 

“Ts he really married ?” 
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‘Oh yes, sir, I believe so.” 

“‘ And to one of those girls of Owen’s !” 

“Yes, sir, it’s she. The only one left of ’em. Squire Arde’s nephew 
married the other.” 

“Squire Arde’s nephew?” Gander had thrown in that in his good 
nature ; a reminder that his young master was not the first gentleman 
by birth who had gone to Farmer Owen’s for a wife. 

“Has he been here since ?” thundered Sir Dene. 

“* Mr. Geoffry ?—no, sir. We hear he is staying at Malvern.” 

John the heir turned round: he was holding his boots, first one 
then the other, to the faggots in the grate, now blazing up. 

‘““Ts it known yet in the neighbourhood, Gander?” 

“'Lawk, Mr. Clanwaring, sir! Known! Why, it’s the whole talk of 
the place—and has been since the day after the wedding, when Mr. 
Geoffry came over to beg forgiveness of Farmer Owen a 

“Forgiveness of Am!” interjected Mr. Clanwaring with curling 
lips. 

Gander detected the passion. “ I beg your:pardon, Mr. Clanwaring,” 
he resumed with deprecation. ‘It’s said he did do it. Farmer Owen 
is as grieved about it as anybody else can be. He told Squire Arde 
that it was just a blow to him.” : 

‘“‘ Does he consider Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring beneath his daughter? ” 
questioned the heir in scornful mockery. 

‘‘{t is because he is so much above her, sir, and because he knows 
it will put Mr. Geoffry wrong with Sir Dene—that’s why “e feels it as a 
blow,” cried honest Gander. 

“‘ Cease this, John,” stormed the baronet, bringing down his hand on 
the table by which he stood. ‘What I want to know is, how he got 
acquainted with the girl. They would not be married off-hand without 
some acquaintanceship. Somebody must have known that there were 
meetings between them.” 

‘* As to that, Geoffry was always out. aul about like a bailiff,” spoke 
Mr. Clanwaring, while Gander was wisely silent. 

‘“‘ He had his work to do, John. Overlooking, and that.” 

“Yes, sir. I imagine, though, that Harebell Farm was better looked 
after than all the rest of the land put together.” 

‘‘ Harebell Farm is not in my occupation ; he had no business there 
at all,” growled Sir Dene. And his son gave a stamp to the burning 
wood with his right boot. 

“The young lady has not been at home these five weeks past, Sir 
Dene—leastways, it’s said so,” added cautious Gander, not. deeming 
it expedient to know too much. “The tale runs that she has been 
staying at Worcester with her sister, Mrs. Arde.” 

A sudden flash of enlightenment, like an illumination, darted through 
Sir Dene’s brain. He turned on his heel. 
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“Then that explains his visits to Worcester! John, I thought he had 
gone Worcester-mad. He was always there.” 

‘ And no one could open their lips to tell Beechhurst Dene of it!” 
said John bitterly. ‘* Did you know nothing of it, Gander ?” 

“ Not a word, Mr. Clanwaring. Of course, sir, I know it was as Sir 
Dene says—that Mr. Geoffry was often going to Worcester : but it never 
came into my head to wonder why he went.” 

Sir Dene. was biting his hot lips. ‘“ Let’s see—which day was it that 
he made this shameful marriage, Gander ?” 

“?*Twas last Thursday, sir—a week ago to-morrow. I wondered what 
business could be taking off Mr. Geoffry so soon in the morning: his 
gig was waiting at the door a’most afore it was light.. He had a cup o’ 
coffee took to his room, and came down with his top-coat on. ‘If I 
am not at home by nine o'clock to-night, don’t expect me, Gander,’ 
says he. Upon that I asked whether he had got the key of the cellaret 
—for I had been looking for it, Sir Dene, and couldn’t find it. He 
unbuttoned his coat to feel in his pockets, and then I see he was 
dressed up.” 

‘¢Saw he was dressed up!” echoed Sir Dene. ‘“ And ought not that 
to have given you a suspicion of what was agate ?” 

‘Why no, sir; how should it?” returned Gander. 

‘¢A man does not go out dressed up at dawn for nothing,” stormed 
the baronet. 

“T thought it might be the mayor's feast at Worcester, Sir Dene—if 
I thought anything : it’s held in November. But, sir,” added the man 
with reason, “ put it that I had suspected the truth—what end would it 
have served? I could not have stopped Mr. Geoffry from getting mar- 
ried—or attempted to stop him. He is my master, sir.” 

‘“You are a fool, Gander,” growled Sir Dene. 

To what use the discussion? Of what avail to dispute as to what 
might have been? It could not undo the fact of the marriage, or part 
Geoffry Clanwaring from the young girl he had made his wife. 

On the following day, Thursday, Geoffry drove his wife over from 
Malvern to Harebell Farm. And there, happening to meet one of his 
father’s servants, he learnt the fact that Sir Dene had come thundering 
home in a storm of passion. Leaving Maria with her mother, he went 
at once to Beechhurst Dene. 

There was a distressing and turbulent scene. Geoffry found more 
enemies than he had bargained for. Not only were his father and 
brother there: but his mother’s sister, Miss Clewer, a precise maiden 
lady of more than middle age, had also arrived. The news of her 
favourite nephew’s escapade had reached her at her home in Glouces- 
tershire, and she posted over in a chaise and four in dire constema- 
tion. 

Going in by the back way, Geofiry met Gander in the passage. The 
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butler started back when he saw who it was ; and took the opportunity 
to whisper a word of warning. 

‘They be all in the library, Mr. Geoffry,” he said, “ making a fnght- 
ful outcry against you. The master, and Mr. Clanwaring, and Miss 
Ann Clewer—she’s come over, sir. I’ve just carried in a pitcher o’ 
water to keep her out of a fit of the ’sterics.” 

“Great cry and little wool, Gander,” said Geoffry, with light good 
humour. But nevertheless he shrank from the task before him. He 
would not so much have minded Sir Dene alone; but there was the 
wrath of his haughty brother in addition to be encountered; not to 
speak of his aunt’s hysterics. 

The room called the library was a charming one. Not large, with a 
bay window opening on the side of the house opposite to that of the 
Harebell Lane entrance. It looked on the green park ; on its beautiful 
old trees scattered here and there; on the herd of tame deer. It had 
been the favourite sitting-room of the late Lady Clanwaring, and was 
lightly and tastily furnished, the carpet bright with roses, the chairs and 
curtains of pale green brocade. 

Geoffry opened the door quietly, and they did not see him. Sir 
Dene was pacing the floor in a fume ; John Clanwaring stood with his 
face to the window; Miss Clewer (a very thin lady with a flaxen “front”) 
sat on a sofa, her bonnet and shawl on, just as she had got out of the 
post-chaise ; her eyes dropping tears. 

“Sir Dene! Father!” 

They saw him then; and a fine commotion set in. What Gander 
had called a frightful outcry became more frightful. Sir Dene raved, 
Ann Clewer sobbed ; John Clanwaring stared contemptuously in his 
brother's face, his thin lips compressed, his arms folded. Geoffry stood 
his ground before them, hoping for a hearing ; upright, noble, his fair 
Saxon face quite remarkable in its beauty. He strove to make the 
best defence he could: but it was not a moment calculated to enhance 
an offender’s courage. Sir Dene interrupted him at every second word, 
utterly refusing to listen. 

“Aunt Ann, will you hear me —will you let me tell you how 
sweet and gentle she is?” pleaded Geoffry. ‘She is as much a 
andy in mind, manners, and appearance as ever: my dear mother 
was.’ 

“Oh !” cried Miss Clewer with a shriek and asob. ‘To bring your 
mother’s name in with fers / The world must be coming to an end, I 
think. If my dear Lady Clanwaring could come out of her grave, 
she’d die again with the shame.” 

It was of no use. Not a word of reason could any one of them be 
brought to hear. Abuse drowned Geoffry’s voice. Sir Dene ranted 
out hot things ; Mr. Clanwaring quieter ones, that stung ten-fold deeper 
with their scorn; Miss Clewer sobbed and. choked and shrieked. 
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Geoffry managed to put his hand into his father’s, as he whispered forth 
- a plea to be forgiven. 

Forgiven ! Sir Dene flung away the hand with a passionate force that 
sent Geoffry staggering : and ordered him out of the house. 

‘“Go,” he thundered, his arm stretched out to indicate the door. 
“Get your living in the best way you can. I cast you off from this 
hour.” 

And Geoffry went. Finding that the longer he stayed the worse it 
got, he went. At the angle of the passage stood Gander, with a face 
as red as a turkey’s comb. 

“It has been a’most as bad as bull-baiting, hasn’t it, Mr. Geoffry ?” 
he whispered. | 

“There has been as much noise, Gander.” 

“Ay. But look here, sir—don’t you be downhearted. Sir Dene’s 
temper’s up—and nobody knows better than me the lot of swearing it 
takes to cool it down again. One has to swear, living in India. Just, 
let Mr. Clanwaring get away from the place—he is the hottest against 
you, sir, and it edges on Sir Dene. When he’s safe off and the house 
is clear, you come again, Mr. Geoffry, and try then. I can tell you 
one thing, sir—your father likes you better than he does 42m.” 

Geoffry nodded. He knew all this just as well as Gander. While 
he was giving directions for his clothes to be sent to him, the library 
door opened, and Mr. Clanwaring came out. 

“You will shake hands with me before I go, won't you, John?” he 
asked, when he had finished what he had to say to Gander—and the 
tone was a somewhat piteous one. 

But-Mr. John Clanwaring rejected the held-out hand quite as un- 
mistakeably though less demonstratively than Sir Dene had done: and 
passed on, leaving a few cold and cutting words behind him. 

So Geoffry went out of his father’s home by the nearest and least 
ceremonious way. As he crossed Harebell Lane, he saw Robert Owen 
leaning on his gate. 

“Well, how have you sped?” were the words that greeted 
him. 

“* Badly to-day,” was the young man’s candid answer. ‘It was to be 
expected I should, this first time. Things will come all right later, Mr. 
Owen—at least with my father. I am sure of it.” 

‘Is Sir Dene very much incensed ?” questioned Mr. Owen. 

“Yes. Old Aunt Ann has come posting over—to make matters 
worse: and my brother is at home, which is worse still. Between them 
all, I,had not fair play. No play at all, in fact. It will be different— 
when I can get to see my father alone.” 

‘‘And meanwhile, what are you to do for wey avid means, Mr. 
Clanwaring ?” 

Geoffry smiled. “That need not,concern me yet, sir: I am not ~ 
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reduced to my last ten-pound note. Never having had ill outlets for 
my money, as some young fellows have, I saved it.” 

Robert Owen shook his head. ‘‘ The time may come when you will 
rue the day of your foolish marriage with Maria.” 

“Tt never will,” said Geoffry with emphasis. ‘She is a great deal 
too precious to me for that to come to pass.” 

Mr. Owen sighed. Others had thought the same, and lived to find 
themselves bitterly mistaken. They were leaning with their arms on 
the gate while they talked. 

“Did Sir Dene say anything about me, Mr. Clanwaring ?” 

“Not a word. Who's that?” 

Geoffry Clanwaring’s ‘‘ Who’s that” applied to a man who was pass- 
ing down the lane. An ill-looking fellow with a slouching gait, and 
slouching hat. 

“TI don’t know who it is,” was Robert Owen’s answer when the 
man was beyond hearing, “but I suspect it is one of Mr. Randy 
Black’s choice customers. Had this business of yours, sir, not come 
between me and Sir Dene, I might have found it my duty to give him 
a hint as to what I think of the Trailing Indian.” 

** Give it to me,” said Geoffry. 

“T have nothing very tangible to say. Only that I feel sure evil 
doings of some kind are carried on in the house. I am out a good deal 
late In an evening with my stock, and hardly a night passes by but I 
see ill-looking men slink up this lane on their way to the place. Some- 
times they have bundles with them.” 

‘‘ Bundles !” cried Geoffry. 

‘Bundles that they try to hide. I’d not like to make an affidavit 
that they don’t contain stolen goods.” 

‘““No!” uttered Geoffry in surprise. “Stolen goods! You mean 
smuggled goods, don’t you?” 

‘<T mean what I say, Mr. Clanwaring. I have had my strong sus- 
picions for some time now, that the Trailing Indian is a receiving 
place for them.” 

“ Oh but, you know my father would never allow anything of that 
kind on his estate,” returned Geoffry, unconsciously drawing himself 
up with a touch of the haughty pride of the Clanwaring family. “ He 
would shut up the dretine Indian to-morrow, and send Black to the 
right about.” 

‘“‘ He would have to prove it first,” dissented Robert Owen. ‘“ Black 
holds his lease, and cannot be turned out lightly. Put it down at 
smuggling only : it’s not very reputable to have such a man for one’s 
next-door neighbour.” 

‘‘ Black must be uncommonly bold if it is anything beyond smug- 
gling. Do you think he’d venture on it ?” 

“There never was a safer place for it than the Trailing Indian has 
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been,” observed Mr. Owen. ‘ Moses Black occupied this farm, and 
of course was in his brother’s interests; Mr. Honeythorn kept but 
three or four servants at the Dene in his old age—and they mostly 
women. Why, a gang of smugglers, or what not, might have gone 
up this lane nightly, and not been met or seen once in a twelve- 
month! And you know how lonely the field way is across to Wor- 
cester !” | 

Geoffry Clanwaring took out his watch. ‘What time do you dine, 
Mr. Owen ?” 

“‘T expect dinner’s ready now, sir.” 

“Then I’ll go up to the Trailing Indian after dinner, before we start 
for home. Mr. Randy Black must get a hint from me, to mind his 
manners.” : 

‘IT should have given him a hint myself long ago, only that I pos- 
sess no right to interfere,” said Robert Owen. ‘ You may tell him so 
if you like, Mr. Clanwaring.” : 

When dinner was over (served in the best room, and in the best style 
that Harebell Farm could venture on—which was but a homely, com- 
fortable style at the best—for this was the first time it had had the 
honour of entertaining Sir Dene’s son) Geoffry started for the Trailing 
Indian. He took the short cut over the fields—not much above five 
minutes’ walk that way—and leaped the little stile at the end of the 
Farm’s grounds, which brought him out opposite the inn. Black was 
standing at his door, and watched the exit. He touched his hat to 
his landlord’s son. 

“I want to speak to you, Black. Will you walk about with me in 
the lane for a minute or two?” 

‘Won't you come in, sir?” 

“No, I’ve not the time.” 

Pacing the lane before the house, beyond chance of eaves-droppers, 
Geoffry Clanwaring gave the hint that he had come to give. He did 
not accuse Black outright of unorthodox doings : only said that doubts 
had been aroused whether all things enacted at the Trailing Indian 
would bear the light of day. And he emphatically recommended 
Black to amend his ways, if they required amending—or he would hear 
more of it from Sir Dene. 

‘Robert Owen has been putting you up to say this!” was Black’s 
first comment, spoken with suppressed fierceness. 

“No one has put me to say it—I come of my own accord. Though 
I may tell you, Black, that Mr. Owen has just the same opinion of the 
Trailing Indian that I have. He sees queer people stealing up here 
often enough at night.” | 

A change passed over Black’s evil face. It settled into a sneer. 

‘¢ Owen has taken a spite against me, Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring. I’ve 
knowed it long. My belief is, he wants to get me out of the Trail- 
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ing Indian that he may have the place himself; that’s why he invents 
these hes.” 

‘Don’t be absurd, man,” rebuked Geoffry. 

Black said he was not absurd. He denied all insinuations out and 
out, giving the Trailing Indian the very whitest of characters. It was as 
honest as Harebell Farm, he said, and honester. 

‘“That’s enough, Black—I don’t want to go further into it,” concluded 
Geoffry. ‘My warning is a friendly one. If needed, you will do 
wisely to act upon it; if unneeded—why, there’s no harm done.” 

‘“‘It’s a shame that people should try to take away my character 
behind my back!” exclaimed the landlord in a deeply-injured tone. 
‘‘ There’s not a ounce o’ bacca or a gill o’ brandy comes into the Trail- 
ing Indian, but what has been through his Majesty’s customs.” 

“As to smuggling, the popular belief is that the whole country 
smuggles when it gets the chance—from a duchess downwards,” care- 
lessly remarked Geoffry. ‘‘ But,” he added, dropping his voice, “ to 
harbour stolen goods, or those who deal in them, is a very different 
thing, Black. Don’t let the Trailing Indian be suspected of that. Good 
afternoon.” 

He vaulted over the stile at a run, leaving Black looking as dark 
as his name. Geach came sauntering forth from the inn door, behind 
which he had been peeping all the while. 

‘““What’s up, Randy? You look fit to eat your grandmother.” 

“If this is not the work of that confounded rat, call me false for 
ever!” cried Black, stamping with passion. 

“What work? What rat?” naturally asked Geach. 

** Robert Owen.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ON CAMEOS. 


HERE is great uncertainty as to the origin of the word cameo 

or camaicu ; some of the learned tracing it to the Arabic camaa. 

an amulet ; others supposing it to be derived from chama, a shell used 

by workers in cameo; others again giving it an Italian origin. The 

term, however derived, in modern languages has always been applied 

to a gem, stone, or shell carved in relief, in contradistinction to znéaglio 

or engraving zz cavo; though usually understood to signify a medallion 
with figures raised in relief upon a ground of a different colour. 

Cameos were highly prized by the ancients ; glyptographic art being 
brought to the utmost state of perfection in the palmy days of Greece, 
at the same time with the arts of architecture and sculpture. The 
names of a few ancient gem-engravers have been handed down to us. 
We hear of Cronius and Apollondides, and of Pyrgoteles, who lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and was employed by him both as a 
seal-engraver and worker in cameo. There are but few undoubted 
Greek cameos extant; one of these—having for its subject Cupid play- 
ing on a lyre—is inscribed with the name “ Plotarque.” 

Stones such as agate, onyx, and jasper, used for cameos, are not in- 
destructible, like the gems on which signets are engraved, but, on the 
contrary, are extremely liable to be split or chipped. Work in relief, 
moreover, if buried in the ground with other débris, becomes injured 
and defaced; this will account for the small number of antique cameos 
remaining. Of shell cameos there is only one Greek specimen exist- 
ing, the head of a nymph found in a vase at Vulci. -This one specimen 
is, however, quite sufficient to prove that carving on shells was practised 
by Greek artists. The frailty of the material renders it little surprising 
that no others have been discovered. 

Cameo-cutting was an art much esteemed in the Augustan age, when 
Greek artists were encouraged to settle in Rome in order to supply the 
demand for these beautiful ornaments. Cameos have always been 
truly objets de fuxe, and were used amongst the Romans, not only to 
decorate their persons but the service of their table ; especially those 
cups called gemme potarie. Many of these beautiful cups are pre- 
served in the cabinets of collectors. But few Roman artists arrived 
at so great a degree of perfection in carving and engraving as the 
Greeks. They were less skilful in design, and were for the most part 
content to copy from z#fagliz and other sources. ‘The demand for 
cameos became so great in the later days of the Empire, that in 
wealthy houses slaves were regularly employed in cutting cameos, just 
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as they were in transcribing manuscripts. Of course these slaves were 
not all artists, not all even skilful copyists; thus the art of cameo- 
working became degraded. | 

There are few antique cameos of so small a size as to fit rings ; they 
are mostly of bolder workmanship, in order to be effective at a dis- 
tance ; though Seneca mentions a ring set with the head of Tiberius in 
cameo. The reason why these cameo rings are rare is obvious; 
amongst the ancients, rings were little used, except as signets, for which 
engraved gems were, of course, only applicable. 

The stones principally used by the Greeks and Romans for cameo- | 
cutting were the agate, onyx, and the Indian sardonyx ; the latter was the 
most prized on account of the variety of tint in its different beds or 
layers, and its beautiful warm transparent cornelian-like ground. In 
these stones there are two or three, or sometimes even four layers of 
various contrasting hues, as white on dark red, or white on black. In 
others the upper layer is blue or brown, the centre one white, and the 
base black or warm brown. The real Oriental onyx is now scarce, and’ 
therefore valuable. A stone the size of a crown piece is worth about 
thirty pounds. | 

These precious pebbles were formerly found in India plentifully 
enough in the beds of torrents. The Indians were in the habit of 
boring holes through them and wearing them as necklaces. The 
Romans purchased them in their original round or oval shape, and cut 
them down into flat disks, to work upon according to the disposition of 
the strata. The cameo-cutters prized these pebbles all the more when 
perforated, as they considered the hole a warrant for the genuineness of 
the article. In the Pulski collection there is a cameo carved on an 
onyx that has been perforated in this manner, and in the hole is still a 
bit of the wire by which the stone was originally suspended. 

The great value of the Oriental onyx and sardonyx gave rise to many 
imitations, and much imposture. One method employed by modern as 
well as ancient lapidaries is to place the sard stone upon a red-hot iron ; 
this produces upon the surface of the red stone an opaque white layer. ' 
Another plan is to saw stones of different tints into thin slabs and to 
join them artificially ; or the pebble is cut extremely thin, and a lining 
is applied to alter or enrich the natural hue of the ground; or the 
design is carved in a layer of one stone, and placed upon a separate 
ground ; all these are defects, and impair the value of the cameo so 
treated. 

A cameo, to be perfect, should have each layer pure in tint; one 
colour should not flow into or impinge upon another. Where a stone 
is used of a great variety of tint, exquisite taste and skill are required to 
accommodate the design to these freaks of nature; this has frequently 
been done so successfully as to lead to the supposition that artificial 
colouring must have been added. | . 
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Paste and stucco cameos were familiar to the ancients ; some of these 
were of great beauty. The Romans. were so skilful in the manufacture 
of paste gems, as to deceive even connoisseurs. A story is told of a 
lapidary who sold some of these paste imitations for real stones to the 
Empress Salonina, wife of Gallienus. The fraud was discovered, and 
the lapidary arrested. He was pronounced worthy of condign punish- 
ment, and the Emperor ordered that he should be exposed to the lions 
in the circus. The fatal day arrived ; the culprit, trembling and cower- 
ing, awaited the signal for opening the door of the cage. Already, in 
horrible anticipation, he felt the dreadful jaws of the monster tear his 
quivering limbs. The signal was given. The victim expected the 
spring of the enraged beast, when the flapping of wings, and a cheerful 
clarion was heard, and out stepped acock. The terror the criminal had 
undergone was punishment enough, said the Emperor ; imposture only 
deserved to be met by imposture. 

Paste was not necessarily used for purposes of deception, however. 
There is a very beautiful paste cameo of a sphinx belonging to the 
Roman era, and others have been found where no fraud was attempted. 
When the fashion of wearing cameos became general, these paste 
velievi were manufactured for the adornment of those who could not 
afford to purchase the more expensive stones. They were also much 
~ used in the decoration of the gemma potarig before mentioned. The 
celebrated Barbarini or Portland vase is one of the mast beautiful . 
antique specimens of this kind of manufacture. 

This exquisite work of art was discovered about the middle of the 
16th century, enclosed in a marble sarcophagus in the tomb of Alexan- 
der Severus and his mother Julia Mammz, The tomb was situated 
under the hill called the Monte del Grano, on the road between Rome and 
Frascati. On its discovery, it was placed, together with the sarcophagus 
in which it was found, in the Barbarini palace, where it remained till it 
became the property of Sir William Hamilton, from whose collection it 
was transferred to that of the Duchess of Portland. It was deposited 
in the British Museum by the Duke of Portland, in 1810. Its beauty 
is SO great that it was supposed by Montfaucon to be formed of a 
precious stone, but since, it has been proved to be glass of a rich, dark 
blue, with figures in cameo of white enamel. 

The elegant and accurately designed figures must have been moulded 
before being applied to the glass, and finished with a tool afterwards, 
but the junction has been so skilfully managed as to be quite imper- 
ceptible; nor has the smallest detail been injured by the heat requisite 
to effect the union between the glass and enamel. 

Several copies of this beautiful vase were made by the celebrated 
Wedgwood, and sold at twenty-five guineas each. The moulds em- 
ployed are, it is believed, still in existence, but the great expense 
makes the reproduction unprofitable in a commercial point of view. 
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The art of cameo-cutting fell into decadence with all other arts in 
the decline of the Roman Empire. A few Byzantine cameos remain, 
but they are stiff and tasteless in design, and rude in workmanship. 
The artist had degenerated into the mere artizan, and the only value of 
his labour was the tradition thus kept up of the mode of manipulation 
practised by the ancients. 

After the age of Constantine most of the aibieds chosen for carving 
in cameo were religious ; these ornaments being then principally used 
for the decoration of church plate and reliquaries. But so ignorant 
were even the priesthood, that mythological and historical subjects were 
accepted without question. The beautiful head of Julia, daughter of 
Titus, and others, were associated with relics in the treasury of the 
abbey of St. Denis; and many of the finest cameos in the royal collec- 
tion of France had been used in church decoration, where mythological 
subjects and sacrificial emblems were confused with effigies of saints 
and religious symbols. a. 

It was not until the fifteenth century that, as Roscoe expresses it, 
“the crude buds that had escaped the severity of so long a winter 
began to swell,” and art, together with literature and science, revived 
under the genial sun of enlightened patronage. It is said that the 
younger Filippo Lippi prepared the way for the full appreciation of 
the antique by introducing into his pictures copies of the vases, and 
other elegant objects that were constantly being discovered amongst 
the ruins of Rome, in the Etruscan tombs and elsewhere. 

As public taste improved, engraved gems and cameos were sought 
after with avidity, and as early as the pontificates of Martin V. and 
Paul II. attempts had been made to imitate these exquisite productions 
of antique art. But it was reserved for Lorenzo de Medici so fo foster 
the swelling bud as to cause it to burst into glorious flower. 

This magnificent patron of art, himself imbued with the love of the 
beautiful, made it his endeavour to excite a better taste amongst his 
countrymen, and to this end he not only industriously collected the 
finest antiques, but established a school in his gardens for the instruc- 
tion of youth in the arts of design. The first names we meet with in 
the newly created school of gem-engravers are those of Giovanni delle 
Corniuole and Domenico de’ Camei, both of whose family names were 
lost : the first in that of the material in which he delighted—cornelian ; 
the second in that of the particular branch of art in which he excelled. 

From this time steady progress was made, till the cameos of the 
renaissance were little, if at all, inferior to the finest works of the 
ancients. Some difference of style is, however, observable. . The 
Greek reliefs are comparatively flat; the artists depending on the ex- 
treme delicacy of outline for the effect they desired to produce. The 
cameos of the renaissance, on the contrary, particularly those of the later 
cinque cento period, were in high relief, and much undercut. Another dis- 
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tinction is, that as the real Oriental onyx became more and more rare, 
these later works were often carved upon inferior stones, merely con- 
sisting of a white opaque layer upon a semi-transparent dark ground. 
Stones of one colour, such as cornelians, lapis lazuli, and garnets, were 
frequently carved in cameo at this period, and afterwards. In the 
cabinet formerly belonging to the celebrated collector, M. Crozat, was 
a portrait of Henry IV. of France, carved in relief on mother-of-pearl. 
In this collection was also an elaborate battle-piece carved on a shell; 
but shell cameos of this period are rare. Attention may be drawn to 
the extreme beauty of the cinque cento mountings; no pains being 
spared to set off the gems of art enclosed. 

In the reign of Francis I. of France cameos once more became so 
much the fashion as to be used in all sorts of ornament. Some curious 
rings are met with belonging to this date, set with stones, one side of 
which is carved in cameo, the other cut zz cavo. The stones turned 
on a pivot, so that either side could be worn uppermost, at the pleasure 
of the possessor. 

Cameos were frequently worn suspended round the neck by gold 
chains or collars, It is recorded that when Cardinal Ippolito de Me- 
dici set out for France, he was escorted to some distance by a com- 
pany of nobles and gentlemen, amongst whom was Giovanni del 
Castel Bolognese, one of the most celebrated gem-engravers of that 
day. The cardinal, on taking leave of the artist, removed from his 
neck a cameo, worth more than six hundred scudi, and presented it to 
him, desiring him to keep it till his return. 

Matteo del Nassaro was one of the greatest artists in cameo in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. He was the son of a shoemaker at 
Verona, but soon quitted his father’s trade for the pursuit of that art in 
which he afterwards so much excelled. He was especially remarkable 
for the tasteful and skilful manner in which he made use of the natural 
tints of the stone on which he worked. Two specimens may be cited. 
One, a deposition from the cross, in a piece of green jasper marked with 
red spots ; on this stone he contrived his design so that the red spots 
appeared exactly where the wounds would have been represented. 
The other, perhaps still more ingenious, is a head of Dejanira on a 
peculiarly marked stone. The face and neck are of a delicate pale 
tint approaching that of flesh; a portion, of tawny colour, is converted 
into the lion’s skin, that serves as head-dress, and a bright red vein 
running through this, brought into the reverse of the skin, makes it 
appear as if freshly torn from the animal. Nassaro, in spite of 
his low origin, was of a haughty temper. A nobleman persisted 
in offering him a lower price than he demanded for one of his 
cameos. Nassaro refused the paltry price, but offered the gem as a 
present to the illiberal connoisseur. The nobleman refused the gift, 
and again repeated his offer; this so,enraged; Nassaro, that he seized 
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an iron instrument that lay near, and dashed the beautiful cameo to 
pieces. 

The Italian and French cameo-cutters of the renaissance excelled 
greatly in portraiture; they have left us many most interesting works, 
where not only the features of those they thus immortalized, but the 
costume is rendered with the utmost nicety. To Coldoré we are in- 
debted for several valuable specimens of portrait in cameo, amongst the 
rest, one of our Queen Elizabeth, carved on an onyx stone. 

For a time the rage for cameo collecting appeared to decline; but 
during the last half of the eighteenth and the early part of the present 
century the art of cameo-cutting again revived, and at no period was it 
brought to greater perfection. Enormous sums were given for antique 
specimens ; a fragment ascribed to Appollonides was purchased by the 
Duke of Marlborough for a thousand guineas; but at the same time, 
contemporary artists were munificently rewarded. Most of these were 
Italians, but two celebrated Germans must be mentioned, John Pikler 
and Laurence Natter, who has left a treatise on gem-engraving ; j several 
Englishmen also achieved a name in this elegant art. 

The Empress Josephine, extravagant in all her tastes, paid 10,000 
francs for a cameo of Roman work—a Roma crowned by Victory. 
Charmed with her acquisition, she ordered Denon, who was then 
director of the A/uste Impérial, to select from the treasures under his 
care, a sufficient number of cameos to form with the one she had pur- 
chased a complete paruve. These gems of art, which were elaborately 
mounted, were intended to form a part of the crown jewels of France ; 
but after the fall of Napoleon, the cameos were not restored, and at the 
death of Josephine, they were divided and dispersed amongst the 
different cabinets of Europe. 

The high price given for choice cameos, induced fraud, and an en- 
deavour after extensive production without sufficient regard to quality ; 
the consequence was that cameo-cutting, as an art, again declined. 
The best specimens now manufactured are the shell cameos of Rome 
and Paris. In previous ages the carver had to content himself with 
the shells of the Mediterranean sea; but now the Indian conchs 
supply a material, for beauty and richness of hue only inferior to the 
Oriental sardonyx. Cameos are vulgarized by the loads of inferior 
works that are everywhere exhibited for sale. The real value of a 
cameo consists in purity of material, beauty of design, and delicacy of 
workmanship; and these cannot be obtained without price: 

It is not to be expected that an artist will devote his time and skill 
to what is in reality a work of sculpture in miniature, if he receives 
only the remuneration of a common workman. A Roman cameo- 
cutter only gains six pauls, about three shillings, for those small heads 
in onyx, sold for studs or bracelet clasps; and the workers in shell are 
in the general way equally ill paid. This ismuch_ to be regretted ; as 
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we are deprived of ornaments more exquisite to a lover of art than 
glittering jewels; and artists have no longer encouragement to produce 
on a pebble or piece of conch shell, a “ thing of beauty” that might 
be ‘a joy for ever.” 

Another reason would cause the revival of a higher taste in cameo- 
cutting to be a subject of rejoicing. There could scarcely be conceived 
a more elegant or tasteful employment for women than shell cameo 
work, In Italy, in the fifteenth century, the two daughters of Vicentino, 
so Vassari tells us, worked in cameo admirably ; and there is no reason 
why, in an art practised by Italian women three centuries ago, English 
women should not excel now. 

The same remarks apply to cameos in ceramic ware. Brought to 
perfection by Wedgwood, it has fallen under the deteriorating influence 
of low-priced productions. It is to be hoped a demand for better work 
will again arise, when there is no doubt that we shall once more be 
able to boast of artists who will successfully vie with the cameo-cutters 
of antiquity. 
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HEY lived at Parnifer Hall, and were as grand as all the rest of 
us put together. After that affair about Cathy Reed, and the 
death of his son, Major Parrifer and his family could not bear to stay 
in the place: they took a house near London, and Parrifer Hall was 
advertised to be let. Mr. Clement-Pell’came forward to snap it up, 
and engaged it for a term of years. | 
The Clement-Pells rolled in riches. His was one of those cases of 
self-made men that have been so common of late years: where an 
individual, from a humble position, rises higher and higher by percep- 
tible degrees, until he towers above all, like a Jack sprung out of a box, 
and is the wonder and envy of the world around. » Mr. Clement-Pell 
had begun life in London as a lawyer; circumstances brought him 
down to a bustling town in our neighbourhood where he became the 
manager of a small banking company; and from that time he did 
nothing but rise. “‘ There i is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune,” says Shakespear: and this was the 
tide in Mr. Clement-Pell’s. The small banking company became a 
great one. Its spare cash helped to make railways, to work mines, and 
to do all kinds of profitable things. The shareholders flourished ; Mr. 
Clement-Pell was more regarded than any heathen deity. He esta- 
blished a branch at two or three small places, and amidst them at 
Church Dykely. After that he took Parrifer Hall. The simple people 
around could not vie with the grandeur of the Pells, and did not try 
to. They made much of me and Joseph Todhetley—perhaps because 
there was a dearth of young fellows near—and often had us at the 
hall. Mrs. Pell, a showy, handsome woman, turned up her nose at all 
but the best families, and would not associate with farmers, however 
much they might live like gentlepeople. She was decisive in manner, 
haughty, and ruled the house and everything in it, including her hus- 
band, with iron will. In a slight degree she and her children put us in 
mind of the Parrifers: for they held their heads up in the clouds ; and 
the ostentation displayed was just the least bit vulgar. Mr. Pell was a 
good-looking gentlemanly man, with a pleasant, hearty, straightforward 
manner that took with everybody. He was neither fine nor stuck-up : 
they were ; after the custom of a good many who have shot up into 
greatness. 
And now that’s the introduction of the Clement-Pells. One year 
they took a furnished house in London, and sent to invite me and Tod 
“RP in the summer. It was not very long after we had paid that visit 
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to the Whitneys and Miss Deveen. Squire Todhetley did not much 
like our going. 

“Look here, you boys,” said he, as we were starting, ‘“‘I’d a great 
deal rather you were going to stay at home. Don’t you let the young 
Pells lead you into mischief.” 

Tod resented the doubt. ‘ We are not boys, sir.” 

‘Well, I suppose you'd like to call yourselves young men,” returned 
the Pater; “you in particular, Joe. But young men have gone up 
to London before now, and come home with their tails burnt.” 

Tod laughed. 

“Tt is this, Joe: Johnny, listen to me. A young fellow, freshly 
Jaunched on the world, turns out very much according to the com- 
panions he is thrown with and the associations he meets. I have a 
notion that the young Pells are fast—so take care of yourselves. And 
don’t forget that though their purses may be unlimited, yours are not.” 

Three footmen came rushing out when the cab stopped at the 
house in Kensington, and the Pells made much of us. Mr. Pell and 
the eldest son; James, were at the chief bank in the country; they 
rarely spared the time to come up; but the rest were in town. Mrs. 
Pell, the four girls, the two sons, and a new German governess. The 
house was not as commodious as Parrifer Hall, and Tod and I had a 
room between us, two beds in it. “Fabian Pell had a commission in the 
army; Augustus was reading for the Bar—he was never called at home 
anything but ‘“‘ Gusty.” 

We got there just before dinner, and dressed for it—finding dress was 
expected. A worn-looking, fashionable man of thirty was in the draw- 
ing-room when we went down, the Honourable Mr. Crayton : and Fabian 
brought in two officers. Mrs. Pell wore blue, with a string of pearls on 
her neck that were too big to be real: the two girls were in white silk 
and white shoes. Altogether, considering it was not a state occasion 
but a friendly home dinner, the dresses looked more fit for a duke’s 
table ; and I wondered what Mrs. Todhetley would have said to them. 

‘Will you take Constance in to dinner, Mr. Todhetley ?” 

Tod took her. She was the second girl: the eldest, Martha Jane, 
went in with one of the officers. The younger girls, Leonora and Rose, 
dined in the middle of the day with the governess. Gusty was not 
there, and Fabian and I went in together. 

‘Where is he?” I asked of Fabian. 

“Gusty? Oh, knocking about somewhere. His getting home to 
dinner’s always a chance. He has chambers away.” 

Why the idea should have come over me, I know not, unless it was 
the tone Mrs. Pell spoke in, but it flashed across my mind that she was 
looking towards Tod as a possible husband for her daughter Constance. 
He was not of an age to marry yet: but some women like to plot and 
plan for these things beforehand. I hated her for it: I did not care 
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that Tod should choose one of the Pells. Gusty made his appearance 
in the course of the evening; and we fellows went out with him. 

The Squire was right: it was fast life at the Pells’, and no mistake. 
I don’t believe there was a thing that took money but Fabian and Gusty 
Pell and Crayton went in for it. Crayton was with them always. He 
seemed to be the leader: the Pells followed him like tame sheep. Tod 
went with them. I sometimes: but they did not always ask me to go. 
Billiards and cards were the chief amusements ; and there’d be theatres 
and singing-rooms. The names of some of the places would have 
made the Squire’s hair stand on end. One, a kind of private affair, 
that the Pells and Crayton said it was a favour to get admittance to, 
was called “ Paradise.” Whether that was only the Pells’ or Crayton’s 
name for it, we did not hear. And a paradise it was when you got 
inside, if decorations and mirrors can make a paradise. Men and 
women in evening dress sang sweet songs, in a kind of orchestra ; to 
which you might listen sitting and smoking, or lounging about and talk- 
ing: if you preferred a rubber or hand at écarté in another room, there 
you had them. Never a thing, was there, that the Squire could have 
grumbled at, save the risk of losing money at cards, and the sense of 
intoxicating pleasure. But I don’t think it was a good place to g0 to, 
for all that. The Pells called all this “ Seeing Life.” 

It would not have done Tod much harm though—for he had got his 
head on his shoulders the right way—but for the gambling. It’s a strong 
word to use, that, but the play grew into nothing less. Had the Squire 
said to us, Take care you don’t learn to gamble up in London, Tod 
would have resented it as much as if he had been warned not to go 
and hang himself, feeling secure that there was no more chance of one 
than the other. But gambling, like some other things, drinking for 
instance, steals upon you by slow degrees, too imperceptibly for you to 
take alarm. The Pells and Crayton and other fellows that they knew 
went in for cards and billiards wholesale. Tod was asked at first to 
take a quiet hand with them; or just play for the tables—and he 
thought no more harm of complying than if the girls had pressed him 
to make one at the round game of Old Maid, or to while away a wet 
afternoon at bagatelle. 

There was no regularity in Mrs. Pell’s household : there was no more 
outward observance of religion than if we’d lived in Heathendom. It 
was so different from Tod’s last London visit, when he was at the 
Whitneys’. Zzere you had to be at the breakfast-table to the moment 
—half-past eight; and to be in at bedtime, unless engaged out with 
friends. Sir John read a chapter of the Bible morning and night, and 
then, pushing his spectacles lower on his old red nose, he’d look over 
them at us and tell us simply to be good boys and girls. Here you 
might come down at any hour, from nine or ten, to eleven or twelve, 
and ring for fresh breakfast to be supplied to.each.. As to staying out 
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at night, that was quite ad libitum ; and a man servant sat up till morn- 
ing to open the door. 

I was initiated less into the card-playing than Tod, and never once 
was asked to make one at Pool, probably because it was taken for 
granted»that I had less money to stake. Which was true. Tod had 
not much, for the matter of that: and it never struck me to think he 
was losing wholesale. 

I got home one night at twelve, having been dining at Miss Deveen’s, 
and to a concert with her afterwards. Tod was not in, and I sat up in 
our room writing to Mr. Brandon, which I had put off doing until I felt 
ashamed. ‘Tod came in as I was folding the letter. It was hot wea- 
ther, and he stretched himself out at the open window. 

‘*Are you going to stop there all night, Tod?” I asked by-and-bye. 
‘*Tt’s one o'clock.” 

“JT may as well stop here, for all the sleep I shall get in bed,” was his 
answer, as he brought his head in. “I’m in an awful mess, Johnny.” 

'“ What kind of mess ?” 

“Debt.” 

“Debt ! What for?” 

‘‘Card-playing,” answered Tod shortly. ‘“‘ And Pool.” 

‘“'Why do you play?” 

‘‘T’ll be shot if I would ever have touched one of their cards, or their 
billiard balls either, had I thought what was to come of it. Let me 
once get out of this hole, and neither Gusty Pell nor Crayton shall draw 
mein again. I'll promise them hat.” 

“How much is it?” 

“That I owe? Twenty-five pounds.” 

“‘ Twenty-five—what?” I cried starting up. 

‘Don’t wake up the next room, Johnny. ‘Twenty-five pounds. And 
not a stiver In my pocket to go on with. I owe it to Crayton.” 

Sitting on the edge of his bed, he told me how the thing had crept 
upon him. At first they only played for shillings: one night Crayton 
suddenly changed the stakes to sovereigns. The other fellows, playing, 
took it as a matter of course, and Tod did not like to make a fuss,, 
and get up—— 

“‘T should, Tod,” I interrupted. 

“I daresay you would,” he retorted. “I didn’t. But I honestly 
told them that if I lost much my purse would not pay it. Oh that need 
not trouble you, they said. When we rose, that night, I owed Crayton 
nineteen pounds.” : 

“They must be systematic gamblers !.” 

“No, not that. ‘Gentlemen who play high. Since then I have 
played, hoping to redeem my losses—they tell me I shall be sure to do 
it. But the redemption has not come yet, for it is twenty-five pounds 
now.” 
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“Tod,” I said, after a pause, ‘‘1t would about kill the Pater.” 

“Tt would awfully vex him, And that’s what is doing the mischief, 
you see, Johnny. I can’t write home for the money without telling him 
what I want it for; he’d never give it me unless I said: and I can’t cut 
our visit short to the Pells and leave Crayton in debt.” ‘ 

“ But—wat’'s to be done, Tod ?” 

‘Nothing, until I get some luck, and win enough back to pay him.” 

‘You may get deeper into the mire.” 

‘‘ Yes—there’s that chance.” 

‘Tt will never do to go on playing.” 

‘Will you tell me what else I am to do? I must continue to play : 
or pay.” 

I couldn’t tell him: I didn’t know. Fifty of the worst problems in 
Euclid were nothing to this. Tod sat in his shirt-sleeves. 

‘Get one of the Pells to let you have the money, Tod. A loan of 
twenty or thirty pounds can be nothing to them.” 

“Tt’s no good, Johnny. Gusty is cleaned out. As to Fabian, he 
never has any spare cash, what with one expensive habit or another. 
Oh I shall win it back again: perhaps to-morrow. The luck must 
turn.” | 

Tod said no more. But what particularly struck me was this : that 
to win money from a guest in that way, and he a young fellow not of 
age, whose pocket-money they knew was limited, was not at all con- 
sistent for “ gentlemen.” 

The next evening we were in a well-known billiard-room. Fabian 
Pell, Crayton, and Tod were at Pool. It had been a levée day, or 
something of that, and Fabian was in full regimentals. Tod was losing, 
as usual. He was no match for those practised players. 

‘“*T wish you'd get me a glass of water, Johnny,” he said. 

SoI got it. In turning back after taking the glass from his hand, who 
should I see on the high bench against the wall, sitting just where I had 
been sitting but a minute before, but my guardian and trustee, Mr. 
Brandon. Could it be? Old Brandon in London !—and in a billiard- 
room ! 

“It is never you, sir! Here!” 

“Yes, it’s me, Johnny Ludlow,” he said in his squeaking voice. ‘ As 
to being here, I suppose I have as much right to be here as you : per- 
haps rather more. I should like to ask what brings you here.” 

‘“‘T came in with those three,” I said, pointing towards the board. 

He screwed up his little eyes, and looked. ‘Who are they?” he 
asked. ‘Who's the fellow in scarlet?” For he did not happen to 
know the young Pells by sight. 

“That's Fabian Pell, sir. The one standing with his hands in his 
pockets, by Joseph Todhetley, is the Honourable Mr. Crayton.” 

‘Who's the Honourable Mr. Crayton ?” 
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‘‘T think his father is the Earl of Lackland.” 

‘Oh, ah, one of Lackland’s sons, is he. There's six or eight of ’em, 
Johnny Ludlow, and not a silver coin amidst the lot. Lackland never 
had much, but what little it was he lost at horseracing. The sons live 
by their wits, I’ve heard: lords’ sons have not got much work in ’em. 
The Honourable Mr..Crayton, eh! Your two friends had better take 
care of themselves.” 

The thought of how Tod had “taken care” of himself flashed into 
my mind. I’d not have had old Brandon know it for the world. 

“TI posted a letter to you to-day, sir. I did not know you were 
from home.” 

“What was it about ?” 

“Nothing particular, sir. Only I had not written since we were in 
London.” , 

“‘ How long are you going to stay here, Johnny Ludlow ?” 

‘* About another week, I suppose.” 

‘*T mean here. In this disreputable room.” 

‘‘ Disreputable, sir !” 

‘Yes, Johnny Ludlow, disreputable. Disreputable for all young 
men, especially for a very young one like you. I wonder what your 
father would have said to it!” 

“T, at least, sir, am doing no harm in it.” 

‘Yes you are, Johnny. You are suffering your eye and mind to 
grow familiar with these things. So, their game is over, is it !” 

I turned round. They had finished, and were leaving. In looking 
for me, Tod saw Mr. Brandon. He came up to shake hands with him, 
and told me they were going. 

‘‘Come in and see me to-morrow morning, Johnny Ludlow,” said 
Mr. Brandon, in a tone of command. “ Eleven o’clock.” 

‘<Yes, sir. Where are you staying ?” 

“ The Tavistock ; Covent Garden.” | 

“‘ Johnny, what the mischief brings 42m here?” whispered Tod, as 
we went down stairs. 

“*T don’t know what. I thought it must be his ghost at first.” 

From the billiard-rooms we went on to Gusty’s chambers, and found 
him at home with some friends. He served out wine, with cold brandy 
and water for Crayton—who despised anything less. They sat down to 
cards—loo. Tod did not play. Complaining of a racking headache, 
he sat apart in a corner. I stood in another, for all the chairs were 
occupied. Altogether the party seemed to lack life, and broke up 
soon. 

‘“Was it an excuse to avoid playing, Tod?” I asked, as we walked 
home. 

‘S Was what an excuse ?” 

** Your headache.” 
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‘“‘ Tf your head were beating as mine is, Johnny, you’d not call it an 
excuse, You'll be a muff to the end of your days.” 

“Well, I thought it might be that.” 

“Did you! If I made my mind up not to play, I should tell it out 
straightforward : not put forth any shuffling ‘ excuse.’” 

“ Any way, the headache’s better than losing your money.” 

“ Don’t bother.” 

The next morning I got to the Tavistock at five minutes past eleven, 
and found Mr. Brandon reading the Times. He looked at me over the 
top of it, as if he were surprised. 

**So you fave come, Mr. Johnny !” 

“Yes, sir. I turned up the wrong street and missed my way : it has 
made me a little late.” 

‘Qh that’s the reason, is it,” said Mr. Brandon. “I thought perhaps 
a young man who has been initiated into the ways of London life, 
might no longer consider it aa to attend to the requests of his 
elders.” 

‘But would you think that of me, sir?” 

Mr. Brandon put the newspaper on the table with a dash, and burst 
out with as much feeling as his weak voice would let him. 

‘Johnny Ludlow, I’d rather have seen you come to sweep a crossing 
in this vile town, than to frequent one of its public billiard-rooms !” 

‘“¢ But I don’t frequent them, Mr. Brandon.” 

‘“‘ How many times have you been in ?” 

“‘Fwice in the one where you saw me: once in another. Three 
times in all.” 

‘““That’s three times too much. Have you played?” 

“No, sir; there’s never any room for me.” 

“‘ Have you bet ?” 

6c Oh no. 9 

‘What do you go for, then ?” 

“I’ve only gone in with the others when I’ve heeave out with them.” 

“Pell’s sons and the Honourable Mr. Crayton. Rather ostentatious 
of you, Johhny Ludlow, to hasten to tell me he was the ‘ Honour- 
able.’” 

My face flushed. I had not said it in that light. 

‘¢ One day at Pershore Fair, in a show-booth, the clown jumped on to 
the boards and introduced himself. ‘I’m the clown, ladies and gentle- 
men,’ said he. ‘That’s the Honourable Mr. Crayton, says you. And 
so you’ve gone in with Crayton and the Pells !” 

‘“‘ And with Joseph Todhetley.”’ 

“Ay. And perhaps London will do him more harm than it will you ; 
you're not much better than a boy yet, hardly up to bad things. I 
wonder what possessed Joe’s father to let you two come up to stay 
with the Pells! I should have been above it, in his place.” 
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“Above it! Why, Mr. Brandon, they live in ten times the style we 
do.” 

“And spend twenty times as much over it. Who was thinking about 
style or cost, Mr. Johnny? Don’t you mistake Richard for Robert.” 

He gave a flick to the newspaper, and stared me full in the face. I 
did not venture to speak. 

“ Johnny Ludlow, I don’t like your having been initiated into the 
iniquity of fast life—as met with in billiard-rooms, and such places.” 

*“T have got no harm from them, sir.” 

“Perhaps not. But you might have got it.” 

I supposed I might: and thought of Tod and his losings. 

“You have good principles, Johnny Ludlow, and you've a bit of 
sense in your head ; and you have been taught to know that this world 
is not the end of things. Temptation is bad for the best, though. 
When I saw you in that place last night, looking on with eager eyes at 
the balls, listening to the betting with eager ears, I wished I had never 
let your father make me your guardian.” 

‘TI did not know my eyes or ears were so eager, sir. I don’t think 
they were.” 

“‘ Nonsense, boy ; that goes as a matter of course. You have heard: 
of gambling hells?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“Well, a public billiard-room is not many degrees better. It is 
crowded by adventurers who live by their wits. Your needy ‘ honour- 
ables,’ who’ve not a sixpence of their own in their purses, and your low- 
lived blackguards, who have sprung from the scum of a population, are 
equally at home there. These men, the lord’s son and the blackguard, 
must each make a living : whether by turf-betting, or dice, or cards, or 
pool—they must do it somehow. Is it a nice thing, pray, for you 
honest young fellows to frequent places where you must be their boon 
companions ?” 

“No, I don’t think it 1s.” 

““Good, Johnny. Don’t you go into one again—and keep young 
Todhetley out if you can. It is no place I say, for an honest man and 
a gentleman: you can’t brush by a pitch-pot, and not get a daub on 
you somewhere ; neither can a youngster frequent these billiard-rooms 
and the company he meets in them, and come away unscathed. His 
name ’Il get a mark against it. That’s not the worst: his sou/ may get a 
mark upon it; and never be able to throw it off again during life. You 
turn mountebank, Johnny, and dance at wakes, rather than public bil- 
liard player. ‘There’s many an honest mountebank, dancing for the 
daily crust he puts into his mouth : I don’t believe you’d find one honest 
man amongst billiard sharpers.” 

He dropped the paper in his heat. I picked it up. 

“ And that’s only one phase of their fast life, billiard-rooms,” he cor * 
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tinued. ‘‘ There are other things: singing halls, and cider cellars—and 
all kinds of places. You steer clear of the lot, Johnny. And warn 
Todhetley. He wants warning perhaps more than you.” 

“Tod has got no harm, I think, except —” 

‘Except what P” asked he sharply, as I paused. 

‘Except that I suppose it costs him money, sir.” 

“Just so. A good thing, too. If these seductions (as young fools 
call ’em) could be had without money, the world would soon be turned 
upside down. But as to harm, Johnny, once a young fellow gets to feel 
at home in these places, I don’t care how short his experience may be, 
he loses his self-respect. He does; and it takes time to get it back 
again. You and Joe had not been gone five minutes last night, with 
your ‘ Honourable’ and the other one in scarlet, when there was a row 
in the room. Two men quarrelled over a bet; sides were taken by the 
spectators, and it came to blows. I’ve heard some reprobate language 
in my day, Johnny Ludlow, but I’ve never heard such as I heard then. 
Had you been there, I’d have taken you by the back of the neck and 
pitched you out o’ window, before your ears should have been tainted 
with it.” 

“Did you go to the billiard-rooms, expecting to see me there, Mr. 
Brandon?” I asked. And the question put his temper up. 

‘“‘Go to the billiard-room, expecting to see you there, Johnny Lud- 
low !” he retorted, his voice a small shrill pipe. “ How dare you ask it? 
I'd as soon have expected to see the Bishop of London there as you. 
I can tell you what, young man : had I known you were going, I should 
pretty soon have stopped it. Yes, sir: you are not out of my hands 
yet. IfIcouldn’t stop you personally, I’d stop every penny of your 
pocket-money.” 

“We couldn’t think—I and Tod—what else you had gone for, sir.” 

“‘I don’t suppose you could. I have a graceless relative, Johnny ; a 
sister’s son. He is going to the bad fast, and she got me to come up 
and see what he was after. I couldn’t find him; I’ve not found him 
yet; but I was told that he frequented those rooms, and I went there 
on the speculation. Now you know. He came up to London nine 
months ago as pure-hearted a young fellow as you are : bad companions 
got hold of him, and are doing their best to ruin him. I should not 
like to see you on the downward road, Johnny, and you shan’t go on it 
if I can put a spoke in the wheel. Your father was my good friend.” 

“‘ There’s no fear, Mr. Brandon.” 

“Well, Johnny, I hope not. You be cautious, and come and dine 
with me this evening. And now will you promise me one thing: if 
you get into any trouble or difficulty at any time, whether it’s a money 
trouble, or what not, you come to me with it. Do you hear?” 

‘Yes, sir. I don’t know any one I’d rather take it to.” 

“I do not expect you to get into one willingly, mind. TZzaz’s not 
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what I mean: but sometimes we fall into pits through other people. 
If ever you do, though it were years to come, bring the trouble 
to me.” 

And I promised. And went, according to the invitation, to dine 
with him in the evening. He had found his nephew : a plain young 
medical student with a thin voice like himself. Mr. Brandon dined off 
boiled scrag of mutton; I and the nephew had fish and fowl and 
plum pudding. 

After that evening I did not see anything more of old Brandon. 
Upon calling at the Tavistock, they said he had left for the week, but 
would be back on the following Monday. 

And on the following Monday, it was, that Tod’s affairs came to a 
climax. 


We had had a regal entertainment. Fit for regal personages—as it 
seemed to us simple country people, inexperienced in London dinner 
giving. Mrs, Pell headed her table in green gauze, gold beetles in her 
hair, and a feathered-fan that dangled. Mr. Pell, who had come to 
town for the party, faced her; the two girls, the two sons, and the 
guests were dispersed on either side. Eighteen of usin all. Crayton 
was there as large as life, and of the other people I did not know all their 
names. The dinner was given for some great gun who had to do with 
railway companies. He kept it waiting twenty minutes, and then 
loomed in with a glistening bald head, and yellow rose in his coat: his 
wife, a very little woman in pink, on his arm. 

‘¢ I saw your father yesterday,” called out Pell down the table to Tod. 
‘¢ He said he was glad to hear you were enjoying yourselves.” 

“¢ Ah—yes—thank you,” replied Tod, in a hesitating kind of way. I 
don’t know what 4e was thinking of ; but it flashed into my mind that 
the Squire would have been anything but “glad” had he known about 
the cards and the billiards, and the twenty-five pound debt. 

The dinner came to an end at last, and we found a few evening 
guests in the drawing-room—mostly young ladies. Some of the dinner 
people went away. The railway man sat whispering with Pell in a 
corner: his wife nodded asleep, and woke up to talk by fits and 
starts. The youngest girl, Rose, who was in the drawing-room with 
Leonora and the governess, ran up to me. 

«¢ Please let me be your partner, Mr. Ludlow! They are going to 
dance a quadrille in the back drawing-room.” . 

So I took her, and we had the quadrille. Then another, that I 
danced with Constance. Tod was not to be seen anywhere. 

«I wonder what has become of Todhetley?” 

‘¢ He has gone out with Gusty and Mr. Crayton, I think,” answered 
Constance. “It is too bad of them.” 

By one o’clock all the people had left ; the girls and Mrs. Pell said 
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good night and disappeared. In going up to bed, I met one of the 
servants. 

“Do you know what time Mr. Todhetley went out, Richard ?” 

‘Mr. Todhetley, sir? He has not gone out. He is in the little 
smoking-room with Mr. Augustus and Mr. Crayton. I’ve just been up 
to take some soda water.” 

I went on to the smoking-room: a den of a place, built out on the 
leads of the second floor, that nobody presumed to enter, but Gusty 
and Fabian. The cards lay on the table in a heap, and the three 
round it were talking hotly. I could see there had been a quarrel. 
Some stranger had come in, and was standing with his back to the 
mantel-piece. They called him Temply ; a friend of Crayton’s. Temply 
was speaking as I opened the door. 

“Tt’s clearly a case of obligation to go on; of honour. No good 
in trying to shirk it, Todhetley.” 

‘“‘T will not go on,” said Tod, as he tossed back his hair from his hot 
brow with a desperate hand. ‘If you increase the stakes without my 
consent, I have a right to refuse to continue playing. As to honour, I 
know what that is as well as any one here.” 

They saw me then: and none of them looked too well pleased. 
Gusty asked me what I wanted ; but he spoke quite civilly. 

“TI came to see after you all. Richard said you were here.” 

What they had been playing at, I don’t know: whether whist, écarté, 
loo, or what. Tod, as usual, had been losing frightfully: I could see 
that. Gusty was smoking ; Crayton, cool as a cucumber, drank hard 
at brandy and soda. If that man had swallowed a barrel of cognac, 
he’d never have shown it. Temply and Crayton stared at me rudely. 
Perhaps they thought I minded it. 

“T’d not play again to-night, if I were you,” I said aloud to 
Tod. 

“No, I won't; there,” he cried, giving the cards an angry push. “I’m 
sick of the things—and tired to death. Good night to you all.” 

Crayton swiftly put his back against the door, barring Tod’s egress. 
“You cannot leave before the game’s finished, Todhetley.” 

“We had not begun the game,” rejoined Tod. ‘‘ You stopped it: 
trebling the stakes. I tell you, Mr. Crayton, I’ll not play again to- 
night.” 

‘Then perhaps you'll pay me your losses.” 

‘How much are they?” asked Tod, biting his lips. 

‘Tonight P—or in all, do you mean ?” 

“Oh, let’s have it all,” was Tod’s answer; and I saw that he had 
great difficulty in suppressing his passion. Allof them, save Crayton 
seemed tolerably heated. ‘‘You know that I have not the ready money 


to pay you; you’ve known that all along : but it’s as well to ascertain 
how we stand.” 
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Crayton had been coolly turning over the leaves of a note-case, adding 
up some figures there, below his breath. 

‘Eighty-five before, and seven to-night makes just ninety-two 
Ninety-two pounds, Todhetley.” 

I sprang up from the chair in terror. It was as if some dreadful] 
blast had swept over me. ‘“ Ninety-two pounds! Tod! do you owe 
that /” 

“I suppose I do.” 

“ Ninety-two pounds ! It cannot be. Why, it is close upon a hundred !” 
Crayton laughed at my consternation, and Temply stared. 

“If you'll go on, you may redeem some of it, Todhetley. Come: sit 
down.” 

“T’ll not touch another card to-night,” said he doggedly. “I have 
said it: and Iam not one to break my word, as Johnny Ludlow here can 
testify. I don’t know that I shall play again after to-night.” 

Crayton was offended. Cool though he was, I think he was some- 
what the worse for wine—perhaps they all were. “Then you'll make 
arrangements for paying your debts,” said he, in a scornful tone. 

“Yes, I'll do that,” answered Tod. And he got away. So did I, 
after a minute or two: Gusty kept me, talking. 

In passing up stairs, for we slept on the third floor, Mr. Pell came 
suddenly out of a room on the left; a candle in one hand, and some 
papers in the other, and a look on his face as of some great trouble. 

‘What ! are you young men not in bed yet!” he exclaimed, “ It 
is late.” : | 

“We are going now. Is anything the matter, sir?” I could not help 
asking. 

“The matter?” he repeated. 

‘¢T thought you looked worried.” 

“T am worried with work,” he said, laughing slightly. ‘“ While others 
take their needful rest, I have to be up at my books and letters. Great 
wealth brings great care with it, Johnny Ludlow; as well as hard 
work. Good night, my lad.” 

Tod was pacing the room with his hands in his pockets. It was a 
dreadful position for him to bein. Owing a hundred pounds—to put it 
in round numbers—for a debt of honour. No means of his own, not 
daring to tell his father. I mounted on the iron rail of my little bed 
opposite the window, and looked at him. 

‘*Tod, what zs to be done?” 

“For two pins I’d go and enlist in-some African regiment,” growled 
he. ‘Once over the seas, I should be lost to the world here, and my 
shame with me.” 

‘*Shame !” . | 

‘Well, and itis shame. An ordinary debt that you can’t pay is bad 
enough, but a debt of honour—” 7 
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He stopped, and caught up his breath with a kind of sob—as if there 
were no word strong enough to express the sense of shame. 

“ It will never do to tell the Pater.” 

‘Tell Aim /” he exclaimed sharply. ‘Johnny, I’d cut off my right 
hand—I’d fling myself into the Thames, rather than bring such a blow 
on him.” 

‘Well, and so I think would I.” 

‘It would kill him as sure as that we are here, Johnny. He would 
look upon it that I have become a confirmed gambler, and I believe 
the shock and grief would be such that he’d die of it. No: I have not 
been so particularly dutiful a son, that I should bring ¢#a¢ upon him.” 

I balanced myself on the bed-rail. Tod paced the carpet slowly. 

‘“‘ No, never,” he repeated, as if there had not been a pause. “I 
would rather die myself.” 

‘“ But what’s to be done?” 

“Heaven knows. I wish,the Pells had been far enough, before they 
had invited us up.” 

‘‘I wish you had never consented to play with the lot at all, Tod ; 
but stood out from the first.” 

‘Ay. But one glides into these things unconsciously. Johnny, I 
begin to think Crayton is just a gambler, playing to win; and nothing 
better.” | 

‘‘Playing for his bread. ‘That is, for the things that constitute it. 
His drink, and his smoke, and his lodgings, and boots and rings. Old 
Brandon said it. As to his dinners, he generally gets them at friends’ 
houses.” 

‘Old Brandon said it, did he? ” 

‘Why I told you so the same day. And you bade me shut up.” 

‘Do you know what they want me to do, Johnny? To sign a post- 
obit bond for two hundred, or so, to be paid after my father’s death. 
- It’s true. Crayton will let me off then.” 

“ And will you do it?” I cried, feeling that my eyes blazed as I 
leaped down. 

“No, I won't: and I told them so to-night. That’s what the quarrel 
was about. ‘Every young fellow does it whose father lives too long 
and keeps him out of his property,’ said that Temply. ‘May be so: 
I won't,’ I answered. Neither will I. I'd rather break stones on the 
road than speculate upon the good old Pater’s death, or anticipate his 
money in that manner to hide my sins.” 

‘“‘Gusty Pell ought to help you.” 

‘‘Gusty says he can’t. Fabian, I believe, really can’t; he is in diffi- 
culties of his own: and sometimes, Johnny, I fancy Gusty is. Crayton 
fleeces them both, unless I am mistaken. Yes, he’s a sharper. I want 
him to take my I O U to pay him as soon as I can, and he knows I 
would do it; but he won’t do that. There’s two o’clock.” 
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It was of no use sitting up, and I began to undress. The question 
reiterated itself again and again—what was to be done? I lay awake 
all night thinking, vainly wishing I was of age. Fanciful thoughts 
crossed my mind : of appealing to rich old Pell, and asking him to lend 
the money, not betraying Gusty and the rest by saying what it was 
wanted for; of carrying the story to Miss Deveen, and asking her ; 
and lastly of going to old Brandon, and getting Aim to help. I grew 
to think that I would do this, however much I disliked it, and try 
Brandon ; that it lay in my duty. 

Worn and haggard enough looked Tod the next morning. He had 
sat up nearly all night. When breakfast was over, I started for the 
Tavistock, whispering a word to Tod first. 

“Avoid the lot to-day, Tod. I'll try and help you out of the mess.” 

He burst out laughing in the midst of his perplexity. “‘ You, Johnny ! 
what next?” 

“* Remember the fable of the lion and the mouse.” 

“But you can never be the mouse in this, you mite of a boy! 
Thank you all the same, Johnny: you mean it well.” 

““Can I see Mr. Brandon?” I asked at the hotel, of a strange 
waiter. 

‘Mr. Brandon, sir? He is not staying here.” 

‘Not staying here!” 

“No, sir, he left nearly a week ago.” 

‘‘ But I thought he was coming back again.” 

‘So I believe he is, sir. But he has not come yet.” 

“Do you know where he is ?” 

“ At Brighton, sir.” 

It was about as complete a floorer as I’d ever wish to get. All the 
way along I had been planning which way to break it to him. I 
turned to the door, whistling and thinking. Should I go after him 
to Brighton? I had the money, I had the time; why should I not? 
Heaven alone knew how much depended upon Tod’s release from the 
trouble ; heaven alone knew what desperate course cae might take in 
his mortifying shame, if not released from it. 

Dropping a note to Tod, saying I should be out for the day, and 
getting a porter to take it up, I made the best of my way to the nearest 
Brighton station, and found a train starting. Brighton was a large 
place, and they could not tell me at the Tavistock what hotel Mr. 
Brandon was at; save that one of the waiters “‘ thought” it might be 
the Old Ship. And that’s where I first went, on arrival. 

No. No one of the name of Brandon was at the Old Ship. So 
there I was, like an owl in a wilderness, wondering where to go next. 

And how many hotels and inns I tried before I found hin, it would 
be impossible to remember now. One of the last was up Kemp Town 
way—the Royal Crescent. 

K 
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“Ts Mr. Brandon staying here ?” 

“Mr. Brandon of Warwickshire? Yes, sir.” 

It was so very unexpected’ an answer after all the denials, that I 
hardly believed my own ears. Mr. Brandon was not well, the waiter 
added ; suffering from cold and sore throat—but he supposed I could 
see him. I answered that I must see him; that I had come all the 
way from London on purpose. | 

Old Brandon was sitting in a long room, whose bow-window looked 
“out on the sea; some broth at his elbow, and a yellow silk handker- 
chief resting cornerwise on his head. 

“‘Mr. Ludlow, sir,” said the waiter. And he dropped the spoon into 
the broth, and stared at me as if I were an escaped lunatic. 

‘Why !—you! What on earth brings you here, Johnny Ludlow?” 

To tell him what, was the hardest task I’d ever had,in my life. And 
I did it badly. Sipping half spoonfuls of his broth and looking hard at 
me did not help the process. I don’t know how I got it out, or how 
confused the way I told it in—that I wanted him to let me have a 
hundred pounds of my own money. 

‘A hundred pounds, eh?” said he. ‘You are a nice gentleman, 
Johnny Ludlow!” 

' “Tam very sorry, sir, to have to ask it. The need of it is very 
urgent, or I should not.” 

‘‘What’s it for?” questioned he, nibbling a bit of the parsley that 
was in the broth. | 

“¢ T—it is to pay a debt, sir,” I answered, feeling my face flush hot. 

““ Whose debt ?” 

By the way he looked at me I could see that he knew as plainly as 
though I had told him, that it was not my debt. And yet—but for 
letting him think it was mine, he might turn a totally deaf ear. Old 
Brandon finished up his broth, and put the basin down. 

‘You are a clever fellow, Johnny Ludlow, but not quite clever 
enough to deceive me. You'd no more get into such unseemly debt 
yourself, than I should. I have a better opinion of you than that. Who 
has sent you here P” . 

“Indeed, sir, I came of my own free will. No one knows, even, 
that I have come. Mr. Brandon, I hope you will help me: it is nearly 
a matter of life or death.” 

‘“You are wasting words and time, Johnny Ludlow.” 

And I felt I was. Felt it hopelessly. 

‘‘There’s an old saying, and a very good one, Johnny—Tell the 
whole truth to your lawyer and doctor. I am neither a lawyer nor a 
doctor: but I promise you this much, that unless you tell me the truth 
of the matter, every word of it, and explain the meaning of your request 
fully and clearly, you may go marching back to London.” 

There was no help for it. I spoke a-few. words, and they were 
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enough. He seemed to grasp the question by magic, and turned me: 
as may be said, inside out. In five minutes he knew by heart as much 
of it as I did. : 

“So!” said he in his squeaky voice—ten times more squeaky always 
when he was vexed. “Good! A nice nest you have got amongst. 
Want him to give post-obit bonds, do they! Which is Todhetley—a 
knave or a fool ?” 

‘He has refused to give the bonds, I said, sir.” 

‘Bonds, who’s talking of bonds?” he retorted. “For playing, 
fmean. He must have been either a knave or a fool, to play till he 
owed a hundred pounds when he knew he had not got the means to pay.” 

“But I have explained how it was, sir. He lost, and then played on, 
hoping to redeem his losses. I think Crayton had got fast hold of him, 
and would not let him escape.” 

“Ay. Got hold of him, and held him. That's your grand friend 
the Honourable, Johnny Ludlow. There: give me the newspaper.” 

“ But you will let me have the money, sir.” 

“Not if I know it.” 

It was a woeful check. I set on and begged him as if I had been 
begging for my life: saying I hardly knew what. That it might save 
Tod from a downhill course—and spare grief:to the poor old Squire— 
and pain to me. Pain that would lie on my mind always, knowing that 
I possessed the money, yet might not use it to save him. 

“It’s of no use, Johnny. I have been a faithful guardian to you, and 
done well by your property. Could your dead father look back on this 
world and see the income you'll come into when you are of age, he 
would know I speak the truth. You cannot suppose I should waste 
any portion of it, I don’t care how slight a one, in paying young men’s 
wicked gambling debts.” 

I prayed him still, I asked him to put himself in my place and see 
if he would not feel as I felt. JI said that I should never—as I truly 
believed—have an opportunity of spending money that would give me 
half the pleasure of this, or do half the good. Besides, it was but a 
loan : Tod was sure to repay it when he could. No: old ences was 
harder than flint. He got up and rang the bell. | 

‘¢We'll drop it, Johnny. What will you take? Have you had any- 
thing since breakfast ?” 

‘No, sir. But I don’t want anything.” 

‘‘Bring up dinner for this young gentleman,” he said, when the 
waiter appeared. ‘‘ Anything you’ve got that’s good. And be quick 
about it, please.” 

They brought up a hasty dinner, and very good it was. But I could 
scarcely eat for the sorrow. Old Brandon, nursing himself at the 
opposite end of the table, the yellow handkerchief on his head, looked 
at me all the while. 
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“ Johnny Ludlow, do you know what I think—that you’d give away 
your head if it were loose. It’s a good thing you’ve got me to take 
care of you. f 

“No, sir, I should not. If you would let me have this hundred 


pounds—it’s really only ninety-two, though—I would repay it with two 
hundred when I came of age.” 


“ Like the simpleton you are.” 

“TI think I would give half my money, Mr. Brandon, to serve Tod- 
hetley in this dreadful strait of need. We are as brothers.” 

** No doubt you would : but you’ve not got it to give, Johnny. You 
can let him fight his own battles.” 

“And I would if he were able to fight them: but he is not; it’s a 
peculiar case. I must go back to London, and try there.” 

Old Brandon opened his eyes. ‘“ How?” 

“*T think perhaps Miss Deveen would let me have the money. She 
is rich and generous—and I'll tell her the full truth. It is a turning- 
point in Todhetley’s life, sir: help would save him.” 

“How do you know but he’d return to the mire? Let him have 
this money, and he might go on gambling and lose another hundred. 
Perhaps hundreds at the back of it.” 

“No, sir, that he never would. He may go deeper into the mire if 
he does not get It. Enlist, or something.” 

*‘ Are you going already, Johnny ?” 

‘Yes, sir. I must catch the next train, and it’s a good way to the 
station.” 

“You can take a fly. Wait a few minutes.” 

He went into his bed-room, on the same floor. When he came back, 
he had a piece of paper in his hand. 

“There, Johnny. But it is my loan ; not yours.” 

It was a cheque for one hundred pounds. He had listened, after all! 
The surprise was so great that I am afraid my eyes were dim. 

“The loan is mine, Johnny,” he repeated: ‘‘I am not going to risk 
your money, and prove myself a false trustee. When Todhetley can 
repay it, it will be to me, not to you. But now—understand. Unless 
he will give you a solemn promise never to play with that ‘ Honour- 
able’ again, or me either of the Pells, you will not use the chegue, but 
give it back to me.” 

“Oh Mr. Brandon there will be no difficulty. - ‘He only wants to be 
quit of them.” 

“Get his promise, I say. If he gives it, present this cheque at 
Robarts’s bank in Lombard Street to-morrow, and they'll pay you the 
money over the counter.” 

“It is made out to my order!” I said, looking at the cheque. ‘Not 
to Crayton !” 


“To Crayton!” retorted Mr. Brandon. ,“I’d not let a cheque of 
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mine, uncrossed, get into 47s hands. He might add a figure or two on 
to it. I drew it out for an even hundred, you see: the odd money 
may be wanted. You'll have to sign your name at the back: do it at 
the bank. And now, do you know why I have let you have this ?” 

I looked at him in doubt. 

‘“* Because you have obeyed the injunction I gave you—to bring any 
difficulty to me. I certainly never expected it so soon, or that it 
would take this for. Don’t you get tumbling .into another. Let 
people take care of themselves. There: put it into your breast pocket, 
and be off.” 

I don’t know how I got back to town. ‘There was no accident, and 
we did not get pitched into next week. If we had been, I’m not sure 
that I should have minded it ; for that cheque in my pocket seemed a 
panacea for all human ills. The Pells were at dinner when I entered : 
and Tod was lying outside his bed with one of his torturing headaches. 
He did not often get them: which was a good thing, for they were 
rattlers. Taking his hand from the top of his head, he glanced at 
me. 

‘‘ Where have you been all day, Johnny?” he asked, hardly able to 
speak. ‘That was a short note of yours.” 

“T’ve been to Brighton.” 

Tod opened his eyes again with the surprise. He didn’t believe it. 

‘Why don’t you say to Bagdad at once P ee your counsel if you 
choose, lad. I’m too ill to get it out of you.” 

“But I don’t want to keep it: and I have been to Brighton. Had 
dinner there, too. Tod, old fellow, the mouse has done his work. 
Here’s a cheque for you for a hundred pounds.” 

He looked at it as I held it out to him, saw it was true, and then 
sprang off the bed. I had seen glad emotion in my life, even at that 
early period of it, but hardly such as Tod’s then. His face was work- 
ing. Never a word spoke he. 

‘It is lent by Mr. Brandon to you,:Tod. He bade me say it. I 
could not get any of mine out of him. The only one condition is— 
that before I cash it you shall promise not to play again with Crayton 
or the Pells.” 

“‘T’'ll promise it now. Long live old Brandon! Johnny, my good 
brother, I’m too ill to thank you—my temples seem as if they were 
being split with a sledge-hammer—but you have saved me.” 

I was at Robarts’s when it opened in the morning. And signed my 
name at the back of the cheque, and got the money. Fancy me having 
a hundred pounds paid to me in notes and gold! The Squire would 
have thought the world was coming to an end. | 

Jounny LuDLow. 
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MY MOTHER’S OLD SHOE. 
A City Merchant’s Retrospect. 


By Mrs. G. LINN#uUS BANKS. 


I REMENBER the parting from mother and home 

In the time long ago, ere my fortune had come: 

My years were but few, and my pocket was light, 
Whilst the world lay before me to use as I might. 

The parting was hopeful, yet anxious and sore, 

And my mother’s old shoe followed me from the door ; 
With a blessing so fervent, so tender, so true, 

I felt there was luck in the cast of that shoe. 


I think my steps faltered at first on the track, 

But I set my face forward and never looked back ; 

I’d a purpose before me I could not resign, 

Though the tears wet my cheeks for that mother of mine ; 
Whose earnest advice lingers yet on my mind, 

For it came like a psalm on the breath of the wind: 
‘Love mercy, act justly, walk humbly, be true, 

And my blessing shall follow you with my old shoe.” 


I trudged forward stoutly, and rode when I could, 

For my means would not let me do just as I would : 

I was bound to be frugal and husband my store, 

Since my journey would end at no welcoming door ; 

And each city and town I went through, or went past, 
Made me feel myself little—the wilderness vast ; 

And my boy’s heart sank low when came London in view, 
Till I thought of the omen of mother’s old shoe. 


Long I traversed the city, employment to gain, 

But unknown and friendless twas hard to obtain, 

With no recommendation from any “ last place,” 

Save that writ by God on an honest lad’s face. 

Yet this seemed no passport where’er I applied, 

Men doubted the worth that had never been tried : 
When—disheartened, despairing—hope sprang up anew 
With a cast of good luck from my mother’s old shoe. 


At last one man trusted my face or my tone— 

Took me in, found me work, made my dwelling: his own. 
How I served is best told by the progress I made 

From that lowly first step up the ladder of trade. 

But promotion is certain when duty is done, | 

And I never swerved from the course once begun ; 

‘‘ Love mercy, act justly, walk humbly, be true,” 

Being carved as a motto on.mother’s(old Shoe. 
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Resolved to be rich in my manhood and age, 

From the first I was prudent, and saved from my wage, 
Kept free from the pleasures which lure into crime, 
And husbanded surely the “small-change” of time. 
Such books as bring knowledge I carefully read, 

And made myself wiser while sloth lay abed. 

Then I loved—not too wisely—as seldom men do— 
But I think I went wooing without the old shoe. 


All went smoothly until came the sordid rebuff 

To my heart’s earnest suit—I was “ not rich enough.” 
Love, honesty, industry, scarce worth a thought, 

And my own thriving business, too, counted as nought. 
That reply set a seal on my bachelor life, 

And I turned unto commerce as unto a wife ; 

Coming back to my traffic with vigour anew, 

Yet regarding the precept on mother’s old shoe. 


From that time all things prospered—I gave without stint, 
Yet gold poured upon me as if from a mint. 

I bought the old homestead I left in my youth, 

Where I learned to love virtue, and honour, and truth; 

I gathered around me my kith and my kin, 

Setting them in the way a like fortune to win ; 

And I strove to walk humbly, still keeping in view 

The precept engraved on my mother’s old shoe. 


That mother who would have been proud of her son, © 
Had she but lived to see the position he won ; 

The name upon ’Change now as good as the best, 

And the good-will to men put so oft to the test. 

I recall how she spoke of my progress with pride, 
When I went in my manhood to sit by her side, 

And pay to the last all the reverence due 

To the mother whose blessing so hallowed her shoe. 


My mother’s old shoe! All I am, or have been, 

I trace back to its source in that one parting scene, 
When I left the old homestead, untutored, untried, 
For a world full of pitfalls both open and wide, 

With little to steady my upward career, 

Save the blessing which lingered so long on my ear. 
And when men call me lucky, as thoughtless men do, 
I think of that blessing, and mother’s old shoe ! | 


PENNIE’S CHOICE. 
II. 


“J SN’T that a true verse, Charlie. ‘Theirs is the sorrow who are 
left behind ’? ” | 

Pennie was driving me home from the station. We had been to see 
Walter off to London on his way to the Continent, where he was to 
spend six months with a party of his old college friends. The reins 
were unnecessarily tight in Pennie’s hand; the little rounded cheeks 
were very pale in the fickle March sunshine ; and the young voice was 
bright only by a great effort. 

“Which I suppose is a very soothing reflection for you,” I said, 
smiling. ‘‘As you love Walter so much better than yourself.” 

“Yes; but I was thinking of some one else too. May we drive on 
to see Mrs. Cowen? She said this parting would break her heart.” 

‘Never mind to-day, Pennie; Scot is there. He is best to be with 
her now—best to be with her always, if she did but know it.” 

“‘ Not better than Walter, Charlie,” she replied, her eyes all aflame in 
their sorrow ; “not better than such a dear, dear, pleasant fellow. Scot 
is not the very idol of his mother’s heart—like Walter.” 

‘*No; in consequence of the mother’s heart being set against him.” 
But I stopped with a laugh, for I would not vex Pennie to-day with this 
old argument of ours. 

‘* Now, Charlie,” she said, her face so happy in its love, so wistful and 
tender in its first pain of parting; “in spite of all you choose to say of 
Scot’s goodness and of Walter’s thoughtlessness, you know very well 
that everybody loves Walter best. They can’t help it. No more 
can J,” | | : 

She seemed to miss Walter very sadly, yet she was just her own 
wilful self all the time. Always waiting on me, teasing Scot, and 
acting the pleasant, demure little mistress of the house when our father 
came home at night. Often I felt very angry with her; and at last 
one day when Scot had had one of his hard struggling mornings, I fol- 
lowed her out and told her I could not stand by and see his brave, 
patient pain. 

“You ought never to come in to study with us,” I said, hotly. “You 
should learn nothing all your life rather than learn from him now.” 

‘‘ But there is no one else to learn from,” she pouted. ‘So I must.” 

“Then I wish to Heaven he would care less for my good, and go 
away for his own sake.” 

“That would be very unkind; though I dare say that he will do it 

soon,” said Pennie. 
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“You of all the world ought to judge Scot most tenderly and kindly, 
Pennie,” I cried. 

‘“¢ And so I do, dear Charlie,” she answered, with quick earnestness. 

“Then leave him to himself. I shall miss you woefully, as you know; 
but I would rather you never came until our work is over, and we all 
meet on equal ground.” 

“Charlie,” she said, in a voice of utter solitariness, “I am always 
lonely and restless and mischievous away from you; but I will not 
come in again.” 

And then of course I was miserable, though I had gained what 
I wished. 

After that, Pennie’s behaviour to Scot changed. Day after day she 
forgot to join our studies ; forgot it in the most easy and natural man- 
ner imaginable, offering no forced reasons, showing no conscious 
embarrassment, and day after day she grew quieter and quieter to 
Scot ; not kinder exactly, or more conceding, but more thoughtful. She 
went alone very often to see Mrs. Cowen; but these visits never cheered 
her. The mother’s blind and devoted idolization of the son, contrasted 
with the son’s easy carelessness of the mother, fretted Pennie’s tender 
heart sorely. I saw how her thoughts ran upon it after her visits, and 
at those times I never spoke one word against Walter. Yet sometimes, 
when Pennie told me how he said he had not time to write home, and 
so she must go and tell his mother about him, my impatient words 
would escape; and I said that a man who could not take a few minutes’ 
trouble to please a mother who loved him so dearly, was not worthy to 
win any other love. | 

Walter had been away about three months, when one day Scot was 
sent for home in haste, Mrs. Cowen being ill. He was away all night, 
but at ten next morning, when Pennie and I strolied into the study, 
there he was waiting for me. 

“Why, Scot,” I exclaimed, meeting him gladly, “I didn’t expect 
you back; certainly not to work. Have you breakfasted? How is. 
Mrs. Cowen ?” 

“A little better, thank you,” he said, turning slowly from me to take 
Pennie’s offered hand. “I breakfasted long ago.” 

“‘ Have you sent for Walter?” asked Pennie, her eyes fixed upon his 
face. 

ée Yes,” 

And then he sat down calmly in his place, and we read together ; 
while Pennie stood silent, leaning against the window frame. I did not 
know whether she was glad that she should see Walter again so soon 
or sorry for his pleasant excursion to be interrupted. 

Each day now, as soon as our studies were over, Scot went home ; 
and in the afternoon Pennie drove me to Easter Hill, and, leaving me 


in the carriage at the gate, went up to the house alone on foot to see 
a 
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Walter’s mother. She never stopped very long, though I am sure that 
if Mrs. Cowen had liked to have her ‘she would have taken up her 
abode there to watch and nurse by night and day. But the sick mother 
cared for no one; only counting the hours before her son could come, 
and fretting that Scot had not bade him hasten. The day when Walter 
might have arrived had passed, and only then could I see how un- 
questioningly Pennie had depended on his coming. She seemed bewil- 
dered; unable to believe he was not in the train; and she stood on the 
platform as it rolled away, her yearning eyes following it piteously. 

‘“‘ There were so many hindrances possible,” I told her; “‘so many 
unforeseen things might have occurred to delay him.” But she never 
answered me a word ; and when that whole week went by and still he 
did not come, her silence grew more distressing to me than passionate 
grief or anger. 

On the last day the post brought two letters. One for Pennie, which 
she read with cold, tight lips; then threw across to me; and one for 
Scot, which he had taken away with him unopened. 

The old lady was so fidgetty, Walter wrote, that it would be ridicu- 
lous for him to take alarm at her every fear; doubly ridiculous to sup- 
pose that she really meant him to come home from such a distance, 
and have the bore and expense of going back when her little attack ot 
fear had subsided. She wanted him with her, he supposed, as she 
always did, being weak enough to be very fond of him; and in amonth 
or two he should be back with her. In the meantime he had written 
to her, and it would be all right. 

I read no more. I folded the letter, and passed it back to Pennie, 
asking her if she did not think it would be better for Scot to have a 
holiday for a time, that he might not feel his duties pulling him two 
different ways. 

‘No, Charlie,” she said at once. ‘‘ Papa and I both think (as you 
would if you had been to see Mrs. Cowen) that it is better for Scot to 
have his old work. If he were constantly with her, fretting as she always 
is for Walter, it would harass and weary him more than this change 
does. She never expresses a wish to have him always there: yet he is 
a tender, cheerful nurse, Charlie.” 

I did not answer, for just then Scot came in, greeting us. both with 
his gentle smile. He had been to the station—a fruitless errand now, 
and Pennie had never been since that first hopeful day—and I could 
see by her glance at his solitary figure as he came up that the old hope 
had been with her this morning. I had thought it would be so, because 
by this time Walter might have arrived in answer to the letter she nee 
had sent urging him to come. 

“TI think my letter must have miscarried, Scot?” she asked, with a 
quiet wistfulness. ‘ Don’t you?” 

Oh, he would be sure to come, Scot said,-looking quickly away 
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from her face. There was no placing dependence on foreign 
posts. 

‘‘ Suppose you were to write again?” proposed Pennie diffidently. 

That was exactly what he had been thinking. There must have been 
some mistake in the last address. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t it have.come back in that case?” I suggested. 

‘““ Not yet, perhaps ; not yet, would it?” asked ae reading Scot’s 
face eagerly. 

We certainly ought not to expect it back so soon, he decided. But 
he would not wait for it; he would write again at once. 

And after he left us, I could not help telling Pennie what I had heard 
at the post-office—that every night a letter went from Scot to his bro- 
ther with a large ‘‘ Immediate” on the envelope. | 

Pennie turned away from me in angry heat. 

“What does he write, then? Why does not he write what will bring 
Walter home, and not fret and worry him, yet keep him there while his 
mother is—dying?” Then her wrath and courage broke down, and 
she leaned her tired little head against me, and sobbed out all the fear, 
- and love, and disappointment which she had hidden so long. 

After that she was very petulant with Scot; more petulant even than 
in old times. And when the subject which I knew to be always upper- 
most in her thoughts was mentioned, she would say impatiently that we 
all made a ridiculous fuss: that Mrs. Cowen was not really very ull, 
only fancying it; that Walter, of course, would come as soon as he 
could ; and that she was tired to death of the worry there was in the 
house just through the stupidity of Scot’s letters. 

Saying nothing of her own letter, which had been equally unavailing, 
I would try to tempt her to read with me, or play, or drive; but she 
would only refuse me with a quick “No,” and leave me suddenly ; 
coming back presently to throw her arms round me and sob that she 
was a wretched, ungrateful girl, and did not deserve to be loved by me 
or—Walter. And as this wearying time went on, she went about the 
“house with small, tight lips, and restless hands; and grew always 
harder and more contradictory to Scot whenever she spoke to him at. 
all. 

Four weeks had gone by since Pennie’s last letter had been sent to 
Walter, when, early on one sunny August morning, Scot sent a messen- 
ger to tell us that his mother was dead. I had to tell Pennie myself, 
and when I had done so in a few sad words, she broke from me, and 
ran upstairs. Through that long, lonely day she never came near me, 
and I began to realize what it would be to live without either Pennie 
or Scot. 

I sent a telegram off to Walter at once, announcing his mother’s 
death—though I felt sure Scot had done so. And at last my father 
came in, and Pennie crept into. her place among us. 
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Not once did she mention Walter’s name to me; and on the night 
before the funeral, when—following the arrival of the London express 
-——a cab drew up to the door, I heard her tell the servant that she was 
engaged “to everyone.” He, knowing he had not misunderstood her 
quiet, firmly-spoken order, told Walter so, and let him drive away in 
the darkness to the home that was so doubly darkened now. 


III. 


It was the morning after Mrs. Cowen’s funeral, and I was sitting in our 
pleasant study, basking, as invalids love to do, in the morning sunshine. 
Leaning at the window, in her old attitude, stood Pennie—looking out 
upon her cherished flowers, but seeing little of their beauty. Scot was 
sitting at the table, his head upon his hand. Whether it was the long, 
vain watching for Walter; or the sleepless nights and hard days’ work ; 
or the old hidden grief, I did not know; but certainly his face was white 
and haggard as I had never seen it before. Suddenly he looked 
across at me with his own brave smile. 

“Come, Charlie, we have been idle too long, dear fellow.” 

I had risen, and was sauntering towards him, when the door was 
opened, and a familiar face looked in upon us. 

‘Pennie, Pennie darling! Fancy never coming to meet me!” Walter 
cried, throwing down his hat, and coming forward, grand and handsome 
in the glowing sunshine. “Pennie darling, here I am.” And he was 
close beside her, his arms open to receive her. 

She gave one look into his face, so swift that she only seemed to have 
moved her eyes from the garden into the room. 

“Where ate you going, Scot?” she said. ‘“‘ Please don’t go away. 
This is your room, not ours. I am going myself when I have spoken to 
you and Walter.” 

“Pennie, are you angry, dearest ?” whispered Walter. 

“No; not at all,” she answered, moving from him and standing 
beside the table at which Scot had sat down again. “I cannot xow 
make myself feel even angry with you, Walter.” 

“Thank you. Thank you, dear,” he said joyfully. ‘‘ Come out with 
me. I want to tell you how it was.” 

‘‘'Tell me here,” she answered, very quietly. 

‘‘ That’s hardly fair,” he complained (with reason I thought); “but, 
of course, my darling, I never fancied my mother was really so ill.” 

‘“‘T told you,” returned Pennie, still more quietly. 

“Yes, you did say so,” replied Walter, looking for the first time a 
little nervous and anxious; “but I knew she was always fanciful, and 
I thought this was one of her false alarms. You ought to be sorry for 
me, Pennie. I thought you would feel for me in this grief.” 

She did not look into his face, where was a shade of real grief; and 
he went on passionately in her silence. 
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“Pennie, I want to speak to you. Come away. Why do you stay 
here ?” 

‘‘ Because,” she said, moving a little, and laying her hand on the back 
of Scot’s chair; “ because I would rather speak here. Scot, will you 
listen to me; and teach me once again—teach me what to do?” 

She paused for a few moments. Walter leaning against the table, 
looked down upon her in astonishment. 

‘Scot, if I have learned that I made a great, great mistake in think- 
ing that I loved your brother more than—anyone else, isn’t it best and 
kindest to tell him so now, before it is too late?” 

Scot did not answer her: and she repeated the question, her beautiful 
eyes child-like in their pleading. ‘Would it be right to tell him so, 
Scot, or to go on in the falsehood ?” 

“Right to tell him so,” answered Scot, in tones low and quiet. 

‘‘Then, Walter,” she said, raising her face to him as it flushed and 
paled rapidly, “I will tell you of my mistake now, before your brother 
and my own. There were once two gifts of love within my reach; and 
the one which my eager, ignorant hand grasped, because it seemed 
most bright and winning to my dazzled eyes, was not the one which 
could satisfy my heart. I did not understand either then ; I was as 
powerless to feel the deep self-forgetfulness of the one, as the shallow 
selfishness of the other ; but now that I know my own heart, Walter, I 
cannot hide its disappointment. Some day I myself shall be old and 
suffering perhaps—fanciful, too, I daresay: those who give much love- 
to win but little in return, often are ; and I should not like to feel that 
when I summon you to my dying bed you would not heed the 
summons. I should not like all through my life to pour out a wealth of 
love on one who could laugh at me for the exacting intensity of the gift. 
And so I am very, very grateful that I have read this in my heart before 
it was too late.” 

‘¢ This is nonsense, Pennie,” interrupted Walter, with a forced smile. 
“Come and let me explain to you.” 

‘¢Vou have done so,” Pennie said, still with her hand on Scot’s chair, 
and still with her eyes clear and undrooping. “You have explained it all 
to me during these last few weeks. Now it is my turn, and I am trying 
to do so; only it seems as if I could not say much even now of what 
is in my heart. Your mother had a faithful, careful nurse, Walter, in 
all her illness ; and by him no duty was neglected, no pleasure sought. 
Charlie, did Scot seek his own pleasure; did he fail in any one of his 
duties ; through all the time that Walter was seeking his pleasure cease, 
lessly, and failing in his one chief duty?” 

‘“¢ Not one,” I answered, as Pennie looked eagerly across at me. 

‘Not one,” she repeated, the little hand tight on his chair, but her 
face never turned to Scot. ‘Not. one. Did any remembrance of the 
pain he daily suffered—the pain I gave him, by my thoughtless treat- 
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ment of him; and the pain his step-mother gave him by her neglect of 
his quiet dutiful love; did any remembrance of this pain weaken his 
hand, or chill his heart ? Did it, Charlie ? ” 

“ Never,” I said again, looking for a moment into Walter’s wexed and 
- moody face. 

“‘ Never,” she repeated. ‘Did any one thought of himself make 
him shrink from his duty to you, Charlie, because I made it bitter to 
him? or from his duty to his mother, because she blamed him always 
that her own idolized son had left her to die alone?” 

“* Not one.” 

‘‘ Walter, the love of such a heart is a prize for which to be grateful 
through all years ; and through all years I will be grateful that once this 
prize was mine. Scot, dear Scot, you who have taught me all the little 
that I know ; teach me what to do now that my heart is hungering wearily 
for such a love as that from which I turned away not long ago.” 

Not a word did Scot answer, while his face was hidden in his hands. 

‘“‘T am waiting for your answer, Scot.” 

The hand that had been on his chair loosed its hold; the little stand- 
ing figure slipped down, and kneeled upon the floor beside him; and 
both hands were laid upon the tremulous, white fingers pressed so tightly . 
in his hair. 

‘Look, Scot, how I am waiting for your answer,” she breathed. “TI 
have never been obedient to you before, much as you have taught me ; 
but I am waiting to obey you now.” 

What a face it was that her gentle touch uncovered! I could hardly 
bear to look upon it in its wondering, bewildered joy ; for it told so 
plainly of the anguish that had been lived through. Pennie’s low cry 
burst involuntarily from her shaking lips when she saw it. 

**O, Scot, forgive me for it all!” 

With the angry scarlet burning in his face, Walter left the room. 
I have not seen him since. He writes to me occasionally; short, 
gay, selfish letters ; but month after month he delays his coming home, 
and the house at Easter Hill remains without its master. For some 
time Scot lived there alone, settling Walter’s affairs for him, and still 
coming to me for our old morning studies; but Scot has won his own 
home now. Yesterday he was chosen for the new head master of the 
Easterwood Grammar School ; and it is the youngest head master who 
has been elected for a century, they say. To-night we are expecting 
him back from Cambridge, and Pennie is standing at the window 
watching for him, the evening sunshine lingering on her bright head, 
and another restful, happy sunshine in her eyes. Earnestly do I long 
to see his kind, brave face again; but I know that the restive little 
pupil who used to give him so much pain has given him now a deeper 
and more gladdening love than mine. 


MARK HARDCASTLE. 
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HOW I SPENT LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 


VERY one who happened to be in London on Lord -Mayor’s 

Day, 1870, will remember the intense fog that hung for so many 
_ hours like a thick black curtain over the metropolis. Day was turned 
into night ; shutters were here and there closed; gas and candles were 
lighted everywhere. People stirred the fires, and let the roaring blaze 
go up the chimneys, hoping by this means to dissipate, if possible, the 
gloom and dulness of the morning. The Underground Railway for once 
was a relief ; a harbour of refuge : it had but the one straight course to 
pursue, and could not lose its way. Good-tempered folks ran down 
the long flights of steps laughing: bad-tempered ones giving expression 
to strong language. Every now and then you were stopped in the 
street by a forlorn traveller, and a dismal voice asked you in pathetic 
‘accents if it wasn’t near such and such a place: mentioning most pro- 
bably a locality about four miles distant. Horses stuck their noses in 
at cab windows with the most inquisitive and unpleasant freedom ; 
apparently thinking that in such dark hours it was their bounden duty 
to look after you, and see that you were up to no manner of mischief. 

On this identical Lord Mayor’s morning I had promised to accom- 
pany two young lady friends to the boat starting for Rotterdam ; and, 
being a man of my word, I did not intend to be baffled by the fog. It 
might be a hard battle, but hard battles have to be fought in this world 
—and won. 

Getting out at the South eensingtn station of the Underground 
Railway, I inquired my way to Brompton Square. Everything was so 
enveloped in mist that it was utterly impossible to see even half a yard 
ahead. I hardly know what the feeling is like—that of finding yourself 
in one of these fogs and totally unable to see whether the next step 
will not plunge you into some awful trap, or pitch you head first into 
an unseen hole. A lady in black who got out at the same station and 
seemed to be steering for the same point as myself, must have felt 
equally forlorn. We kept parting company and then coming up against 
each other face to face at all kinds of queer angles and turnings. It 
was quite laughable, and we did laugh—as jollily as two lost beings 
whose throats are full of a thick, choking, smelling fog, can laugh. 
About as much like real mirth, as the sun struggling through a mist is 
like his real self. This morning there was no sun at all; not a vestige 
could creep in through the cheese-like atmosphere; the beams had 
stopped short far above the world. 

There are some people, by the way,.who) assert that fogs emit nar 
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smell. These remarkable beings, one would think, should have their 
calling in a doctor’s shop, where they might make pills by the bushel, 
undisturbed by the odours that take away the bréath of ordinary mortals. 

At last the lady in black and I came up together at a certain corner, 
Just at the same moment. 

“The very place, I do believe,” she cried. 

“I think it would look like it if we could see,” I returned, starting 
at my own sepulchral tones. ‘ How do you feel ?” 

‘‘ All over-ish alike,” she said, coughing out at least a yard of fog. 
“Don’t you 2?” 


“I am rather in a mist,” I said, for her answer had somewhat 
puzzled me. 


Then we both went on and knocked at our respective doors. And 
So parted company. 

A long consultation ensued with my friends as to whether they could 
get down to the boat, and whether the boat would start if they did get 
down to it. But the tickets had been taken, and it was agreed that it 
would be right to make the attempt. 

How the cab got down; which way the driver took, and how he 
found any way at all, will remain for ever one of the unsolved mysteries 
of Great Britain. But at length we found ourselves styck fast in a crowd 
of vehicles in East-Cheap, so invitingly opposite a pastry-cook’s shop 
that I was compelled to rush across and invest in gingerbread nuts and 
chocolate: an experiment as to whether they would not form a good 
mixture for the prevention of the mal-de-mer. The final result, I am 
sorry to say, was to prove a signal and utter failure, despite a tolerably 
calm sea. 

In due time (it seemed a very long time) we moved on, and emerged 
out into the open space of Tower Hill. The old tower was passed, 
though invisible to our loyal and disappointed eyes, and we soon after 
found ourselves at the wharf of St. Katherine’s. 

“What about the Rotterdam boat ?” was the first question. ‘ What 
about the fog ?” came the ready retort. Until it cleared away, nothing 
could move alongside. : 

We went into the waiting-room and found a restless crowd assembled 
in all possible attitudes: from those who felt inclined to punch every- 
body’s head because the fog wozddn't clear away, to those who were 
patiently getting through the time in a kind of dull apathy. All 
looked as if they had the jaundice ; one or two seemed indifferent to 
everything, as though they lay under the weight of some terrible 
sorrow, and the world might do its best or worst with them. A lady in 
a corner was bestowing all her attention upon a pet monkey in a cage, 
apparently the cherished object of her affections. Some were looking 
after their bundles, of which there was a ridiculous quantity about. One 
old woman came in and inquired after the Ankwerk Package in tones so 
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nearly resembling those of Sairey Gamp, that I turned round expecting 
to see her very embodiment. The poke bonnet was there, sure enough ; 
but the similarity of appearance went no further. It was a disappoint- 
ment. The old lady seemed quite an impostor. What right had she to 
possess Mrs. Gamp’s voice without her comfortable rotundity of shape, 
her umbrella and pattens ? 

The boat was to have started at twelve. It was now two, and the 
fog worse than ever. When by snatches it had become a trifle less 
dark, there was a general rush to the window, and a confused expression 
of opinion that it was about to clear. But they had been only lighter 
waves rolling by, to be followed by a thicker darkness than ever. 
Somehow the Calais boat had managed to get alongside and the Calais 
passengers were embarking. Suddenly there arose a shout—“ A man 
overboard!” Every one of course did immediately what ought not 
to have been done: rushed on to the wharf and blocked up the way. 
He was soon fished out, but came up so straight and stiff that I really 
thought he was drowned until, as he touched ground, I heard him say : 
“T’ve lost my cap, though!” A stout lady near, took the precaution to 
glance round ; and, seeing a tall, strong, gentlemanly man behind her, 
swooned away comfortably into his arms. The usual scene was be- 
ginning, when an unfeeling voice called out, “ Pour some salt water 
down her throat.” The words brought her to of themselves; her 
eyes opened to dart a look upon the speaker, that must have withered 
him had he possessed the slightest atom of, heart. 

About three o’clock, the fog began to show real signs of passing 
away. It was recovering reason, satisfied perhaps with the amount of 
discomfort it had already inflicted. With surprising rapidity, roll after 
roll of darkness passed off, each roll being a shade lighter than its pre- 
decessor, until at last we were once more almost in clear daylight. All 
was now bustle and confusion where a short time before nearly the 
stillness of death had reigned. The Calais boat steamed off, and the 
Rotterdam boat took her place. Very soon passengers and luggage 
were got on board, and she too departed on her outward journey. The 
last I saw of my friends were two white pocket-handkerchiefs waving a 
“ dernier adieu,” as the ship disappeared round the corner. Ay! and 
it was all but being the last of them in this world altogether. As the 
good ship steamed on and on, she suddenly went crash into another 
vessel. A boat, swinging above the two young ladies, seated on deck, 
fell; and did but just escape them. 

How often we are preserved in this world from accidents, by a hair’s- 
breadth escape, such as this! Does it bring thoughts to us of Heaven’s 
watchful care? 

A certain friend of mine, a sailor, was lodging in that aristocratic 
locality, the Commercial Road. He was coaching to pass his examina- 


tion for master, and had taken up his quarters)there to be near the school. 
| L 
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I had promised to go and help him out with the contents of his teapot, 
and as the tea would be drawn before my Lord Mayor ever thought of 
sitting down to his state dinner, I thought I could not do better than 
steer for headquarters. 

Most people are acquainted with Whitechapel by reputation, if they 
have never actually paid a visit to that populous locality. Many have 
come into contact with its broad, leading thoroughfare ; but compara- 
tively few have penetrated into some of its more secluded dens. To do 
this requires an amount of curiosity or courage not bestowed upon 
everybody. Ihad long desired. to pay a visit to a certain famous 
spot known to the world as Petticoat Lane; and, believing it to be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, determined to find it now. Espy- 
ing a crinoline shop I made bold to enter it, and asked a nervous- 
looking female if she could direct me to this Petticoat Lane. The 
name being so applicable to her trade, you see, I thought she would be 
sure to know all about it. She was at work on a three-legged stool, 
covering one of those steel cages with some red material. ‘The abrupt 
question respecting a neighbourhood famous for pickpockets, and other 
Arabs of mankind, threw her into a fit of terror. In her flurry and 
confusion she pricked her finger, almost upset herself and her stool, and 
in the faintest possible voice bade me ‘“ Ask—next—door !” 

“Next door” happened to be locked. On I went, and came toa 
second-hand furniture shop, stopping before it for a moment to admire 
a glass table with different coloured squares let in, kaleidoscope 
fashion. When tired of this, I asked the shopman—who stood 
by watching, no doubt lest I should attempt to carry the table off 
—if he would direct me to Petticoat Lane. The man thought he 
had got a customer, and the rude awakening was too much for his 
politeness. With a gruff “ Next turning,” he disappeared in the back 
of his house. | 

I soon reached Petticoat Lane; and found it a narrow thoroughfare : 
and plunged boldly into its depths. 

Its aspect certainly has not been overdrawn. A few dirty-looking men 
and women—unmistakably Jews and Jewesses—were lounging about, in 
all stages of disorder. The houses were black and old-looking—soold they 
must have been built ages ago. Many of the windows were broken, and 
the rooms inside were worthy of the neighbourhood. Old-clothes shops, 
fish-shops, and pastry-cooks abounded. From most of the fish establish- 
ments there came forth a spluttering sound as of frying, and a smell strong 
and unpleasant. The Jews, you know, fry their fish in oil ; but I think it 
must. undergo some other process before being finally ready for eating, 
or it never could send forth this terrible odour. At the doors of the old- 
clothes shops stood women, painted up to the eyes, and I was once 
or twice appealed to, and sought to be impressed with the advantage 
~“{ purchasing sundry coats and other garments hanging up both outside 
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and in. I went down one strange and narrow thoroughfare and found 
it led to nowhere but a night school. A night school ¢there/ Iwas 
glad to see it: but wondered what kind of pupils assembled there 
every night, and what sort of learning they were taught. Still, it 
seemed an evidence of some little civilization, where from all outward 
appearance one would have thought there was none. 

Looking in at the doors that were open, the houses seemed to be in- 
expressibly filthy. Dark too: so dark that you might easily break your 
shins over a stair, or your neck by falling down a cellar. But perhaps 
the darkness was an advantage, for what would these things be in the 
light? Here and there a woman, dirty as the place around her, was 
scrubbing a passage, but it appeared to me that she might scrub on for 
ever and do no good. 

One shop, in a small thoroughfare leading out of Petticoat Lane, was 
a bonnet shop, and the window was full of the smallest and smartest 
bonnets I ever saw. The people looked at me half askance from the 
corners of their eyes, wondering possibly what I was after: whether I 
was a friend, or an enemy in disguise: an inspector in plain clothes, 
perhaps, come to look them up. Once, on turning down another 
thoroughfare, a troop of lads of about twenty years of age, rough, ill- 
looking, and noisy, rushed out of a house and called me back: an 
intimation that there was no “ going up there,” they said. We have 
heard of atrocities in these places, and I began to wonder whether I 
was in for something. But I paid no attention to them and walked on. 
Then two huge girls came flying out of another house, each with a stale 
fish in her hand, and effectually barred my progress. I was compelled 
to return back and go on up the Lane. 

But how is it possible to describe these dens ot poverty, and misery, 
and filth, and wretchedness, and sin, that abound here, as they do in 
all parts of this great metropolis? People talk of missions to the Far 
East, of Societies for the conversion of the Patagonians and the rest of 
the heathen world ; but what have we in our own London? Something 
almost worse than all put together. Heathenism of the most terrible 
character: that heathenism which has heard all about the Old and the 
New Testament, and yet lives a worse life than do the poor unconscious 
savages. 

And how can it be wondered at? Living in this awful state; no 
shadow of good influence around: nothing that is not bad and sinful 
and miserable: how is it that the unhappy beings are not worse— 
far worse—than they are? What should we be, brought up as 
they? What should we be but for our homes of peace and luxury 
and refinement: with every advantage and every good influence 
around us; and careful and guarded and loving training from childhood 
upwards ? 

So long as all these miserablehovelscabound in London, so long 
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will this heathenism be rampant. It is useless, I am convinced—as 
convinced as that I am here writing these words—to preach this reform, 
or that reform. Here is the root and foundation, the great mainspring 
" of all the abounding evil: and all other movements for the well-being 
of this class of the population will be thrown away, unless it first attack 
their dwellings. 

They cannot help themselves. Living as they do, they cannot be 
otherwise than they are. It is an utter impossibility. 

Here and there I came across a good face—a face superior to 
the rest—a face that stood out as one born for a better life. It was 
in each instance that of a woman. But the expression of the coun- 
tenance was invariably one of suffering: patient suffering and protest 
against the scenes it had to pass through in its daily life. And to one 
whose higher nature is struggling for the mastery—for all, without 
exception, are born into the world with a higher as well as a lower 
nature—what fate can be more terrible than to live, and grow old, and 
die, in such a state of existence? 

Presently I came out of Petticoat Lane upon a large building. Ask- 
ing a lad what it was, he answered that in summer it was a nunnery, 
and in winter a refuge for men and women. And a refuge they indeed 
need from such a world as they see around them. In another place 
there was a new building that stood out in strange contrast amidst the 
surrounding dirt and age. I soon found out that it was a tabernacle— 
Sandy’s Row Tabernacle. The door was open and I went in. I took 
off my hat, but was immediately desired to replace it by a man in charge. 
It was a small, square building, with galleries, smelling very much of 
paint, and in appearance might easily have been taken for a dissenting 
chapel. At one end a few steps led up to a green curtain, behind 
which was the ark. Just over the entrance a light was burning, which 
_ the man called the Continual Light, because it is never allowed to go 

out. It was a treat to get into this clean place for a moment after the 
dirt through which I had been wading, and which stood out more con- 
spicuously than ever when I returned to it. 

I had now left Petticoat Lane, as safe and sound as I had entered it. 
But the grand time of all to visit it is Sunday morming. Then it is 
crowded to suffocation with people : some of whom have not the best 
reputation. It is said that a decently dressed stranger going in at one 
end will stand the chance of coming out at the other stark naked. That 
must be only scandal, let us hope. But rest assured that in some of 
the surrounding purlieus, you will be stripped of everything about you 
of the least value. Some time I may get up boldness for this Sunday 
morning excursion, if only to see how far they are deserving of their 
bad reputation. In my first visit I was certainly unmolested—at least 
no one attempted to lay hands upon me. But the sight of the whole 
thing was enough to fill you with inexpressible sadness : and indeed it 
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is impossible to visit any of these places without coming away a sadder, 
if not a wiser and better man. 

And yet how London swarms with them! 

When I once more got into the high Whitechapel Road—having 
described a kind of horse-shoe journey—I felt as if I was entering quite 
a grand and aristocratic neighbourhood. ‘The nervous crinoline lady 
and second-hand furniture man had risen many degrees in the social 
scale. But I was glad I had paid my visit, and I mean to pay them 
another ere long. 

I went on to my friend’s lodgings, where, as Dickens would have had 
it, I found the kettle singing on the hob, and the cricket chirruping on 
the hearth. And I fancy our small tea-party was as merry, and fared as 
sumptuously, and a great deal more healthily, than my Lord Mayor and 
corporation, swallowing down their real turtle, and all the rest of the 
rich fare, in the grand room of the Guildhall. 

The next time I go down Petticoat Lane, if I should meet with 
reverses—if they should take all my clothes, and yet spare my life—I 
will perhaps let you know about it. 


—ri Pe NERS 
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A SAD STORY. 


HE sultry August day was drawing to a close ; going out in heat 

and a kind of oppressive stillness that foretold a storm. So 

thought Postmaster Harris in his unpretending little office—post-office 

and family grocery combined—as he stood behind the counter looking 
over, one by one, the packet of letters he held in his hand. 

“No. No letters for any of your folks, Miss Bruner,” he said, 
turning a florid, smiling face toward the young lady who stood in the 
broad light of the open door. A young and graceful woman of two- 
and-twenty, who wore a plain summer muslin. She had a low, clear 
voice, and a face that was hardly pretty and yet not plain—only tired- 
looking, like the face of one who has battled with Fate and been 
worsted in the fight. This was Nathalie Bruner. 

‘No letters for you,” repeated the Postmaster. ‘ Here are some 
newspapers, though, and a book of some kind for your brother,” he 
slowly added, regarding the various addresses through his spectacles : 
‘Mr. Leroy D. Bruner :” and then passing them across the counter to 
her with heavy, deliberate movements. He was never in a hurry, this 
steady-going old man, never seemed to get excited or to lose his temper. 
‘The neighbours are all well up your way, I suppose, Miss Nathalie ?” 

‘¢ Quite well, thank you,” she answered, gathering up her parcels to 
go. ‘‘One thing more, Mr. Harris—a paper of soda, please.” 

It was handed down from the shelf in a ponderous manner, as if it 
had weighed a ton instead of a pound. Mr. Harris then came round 
and followed the young lady to the door. 

“We are going to have rain before long, I think,” he remarked. 
‘‘ Not before you get home though, Miss Nathalie.” 

She made some reply in her low, pleasant voice, and set off home- 
wards along the wide country road. It was getting dusk. Children 
played about still: children from the farm-houses on either side. Miss 
Bruner nodded to each group as she passed, but did not pause on 
her way, for the sun was quite down now and home a mile distant. 
On, she walked, without thought of fear, her dog beside her. 

She was not a heroine, this girl I am telling you about. Not by any 
means one of those boastfully fearless women who are ready to do and 
dare all sorts of hazardous things. It was in her nature to be strong 
where many others are weak ; and, worse for her, to be weak where - 
many others are strong. Whether this strength had ever been tried, 
whether this weakness had worked her sorrow, you shall see by and by. 

The road became still more quiet, the houses farther and farther 
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apart. There was a faint breath of air now, and she took off her 
bonnet, letting its coolness touch her face. Such a quiet face it was— 
the face of a girl in its fairness and rounded outlines, the face of an old 
woman in its utter weariness—weariness of spirit and weariness of life. 
A youthful face from which all youth’s brightness and freshness have 
been struck out. 

Something strangely fine and true in the girl’s nature she had inherited 
from her father, along with the deep, hazel eyes, and fine, reddish-brown 
hair that belonged to the Bruners. He was of French extraction, as 
Nathalie’s name would show. Mrs. Bruner was not. Mrs. Bruner had 
been a Dight—daughter of John Dight the farmer. How ever Louis 
Leroy Bruner, the poor but proud gentleman, could have married 
common, hard, selfish Betsey Dight, was a marvel. She had been very 
pretty : perhaps the secret lay in that. Her eyes were grey, her hair 
black: and her son, Nathalie’s only brother, had inherited the good 
looks, and some of the hardness. She was a clever, capable woman, 
and things had prospered with her: but her husband had not lived 
very long to enjoy them. 

Nathalie had been given to wonder lately whether her life would have 
been a.failure if her father had lived. 

It is a sad, sad thing when a woman at twenty-two pronounces her 
life a failure. When the illusions that make youth sweet have faded 
away, the pleasant dreams vanished. It comes to us all sooner or later 
in life, this disenchantment—but to most it comes gradually, after years 
have brought wisdom and the soul has learned to trust in something 
higher and surer than earth can give. But to her for whom there was 
as yet no thought of compensation, the coming years stretched out 
blankly, empty of promise. The shadow of their coming was on her 
face now, their chill on her heart. The solemn quiet that brooded over 
earth and sky was unheeded. What were set of sun and rise of moon 
~ to her ?—to her, in her desolation ? 

A little way before her a couple of lovers ‘stood talking over the 
garden fence, the girl coquettish in cherry nbbons and white muslin 
apron—the young man’s head bent down close to the smooth, pink 
cheek. It was a pretty picturg enough, and Miss Bruner glanced at it 
as she went by with a still, inscrutable look in her dark eyes. Was she 
thinking of a time when she had thus stood with a lover ; had thrilled 
at the sound of a voice, the touch of a caressing hand—when she had 
believed in a man’s truth? 

She did not believe in it now. She had come to have small faith in 
any son of man. And yet—how weak we women are. How weak 
this woman was, that a trifle like that could shake herso! Her face 
regained its listless quiet, her eyes their weary outlook, never changing. 
Never changing until by-and-by a step sounded in the road behind her 
—a man’s firm footfall on the hard, beaten; path. What was there in. 
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that to drive all the faint colour from cheek and lip ; to make her heart 
stand still? Looking at her now you would know that the step was 
one she had listened for a hundred times, whose faintest echo she knew 
by heart. But it was six months since she had heard it, and another 
woman listened for it now. 

He had returned then! He had come back to his home after this 
long absence! The conviction that it was so flashed over her, and set 
every pulse in her frame thrilling. 

‘Miss Bruner! Nathalie!” 

She turned at that, glancing up at the man beside her. A perfect 
athlete of a man, with a strong, masterful face, and eyes a kept their 
owner’s secret well. 

‘You have returned, Mr. Vanderware !” 

If he had expected start or blush he was disappointed. Perhaps he 
did not care for those things now P—and yet he did all too well. 
Married man though he was, he would have given much to see her face 
kindle as it used to do at his coming. There was no thought of ill in 
his heart, but he loved her better than he would ever love another. He 
bent to look in her face, some sudden warmth and brightness flashing 
into his own as he did SO, making it gentle almost as a woman’s, The 
gentleness was in his voice, too, as he spoke. 

“You are not glad to see me—as I am to see you, Nathalie.” 

“ Your—family—are well, I hope?” was all she answered ; and calmly 
too. She would not say “ Your wife.” 

‘Ves, quite well.” He held her hand longer than he need have 
done—friends claim that much you know—and then releasedit. “ Let 
me have these parcels,” he said, taking them from her quite as a 
matter of course in the decisive way she used to like so well. 

How tender he used to be with her in that past time! Somehow his 
presence to-night seemed to bring it all back to her—the strong man’s 
protecting love, and all the brightness of those midsummer days a year 
ago, the sweetest of her life, when she had expected to be George Van- 
derware’s wife. She might have been; she would have been his wife 
this night, but for her mother’s interference. She had been hoping 
lately to forget him; she had been striving for it. But what meant this 
agitation within her? Had the old spell come upon her once more ?— 
the spell of this man’s influence? She could not have told; she did 
not stay to ask herself. She only knew that it was like heaven to be 
with him again. And, walking by his side along the road that was 
familiar ground to both their feet, she forgot reality in the bliss his pre- 
sence brought. She forgot the coldness, the estrangement, the separa- 
tion and misery of the past year, she forgot his marriage; and seemed 
like the sweet girl he had known, shy and winning, with wise and pretty 
sayings, and smiles that came and went, making of the pure, delicate 
face a charming picture. 
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He stopped at the gate to bid her good night, not venturing to enter. 
Putting down the parcels on the top of the flat post, he took her hands 
in one of his, and smoothed her hair with the other. 

‘“ Good night, Nathalie.” 

‘¢Good night, George.” But she ought .to have said “ Mr. Vander- 
ware.” : 

He bent down with a quick movement and_kissed her—once—twice. 
His arms closed about her suddenly, and she felt herself drawn close to 
his breast. ‘“* My little love !” 

Do not condemn him utterly. For that one mad, passionate moment 
he forgot that he was a married man, forgot everything but this pale little 
girl he held in his arms, and that he loved her. An instant she yielded 
herself to the close, strong clasp—only an instant; then she remem- 
bered, and drew herself free. The gate closed suddenly between them ; 
catching up her parcels, she flew away, and he stood alone under the 
elm tree. So there was nothing for him but to go on home, taking the 
memory of that white, startled face with him for company ; and the 
echo of some words faintly spoken, in which he had caught but one— 
sin. 

“ My little Nathalie !” he murmured, from the depths of his remorseful 
heart. “Oh, what demon of anger and obstinacy possessed me? Curse 
Mrs, Bruner! Curse my own pride and folly! My true little girl !— 
she loves me still in spite of all, and my conduct is killing her! It is 
hard to remember that the two who should have been the most tender 
with her were the most cruel—her mother and her promised husband !” 

And while he toiled on up the hill, beyond which lay his home—the 
home, where his wife awaited him, his wife whom he had married in 
spite and passion—Nathalie lay upon the ground in the darkest shadow 
of the garden, her face in the wet grass, her hands locked together as if 
they would never unclasp again. 

There were guests in her mother’s house. She could hear that. The 
sound of their voices came out through the open windows ; cheerful, 
pleasant voices, with now and again a burst of laughter. Mrs. Bruner’s 
was louder than all. She could be so charmingly agreeable when she 
chose: and she was so good-looking still with her forty-five years. Her 
grey eyes sparkled yet; the hair wore its bright purple blackness. A 
woman who looked well to the ways of her household, and kept up the 
observances of religion in her family. A Christian by profession, going 
morning and night to her knees to ask for grace from on high. And 
yet beneath so much that was good in heart and in life was an under- 
lying Aardness in her nature: harder was it than any substratum of 
granite. She was a born ruler. She had ruled her husband while he 
lived ; she ruled her son and daughter now, if not with a rod of iron, at 
least with a sway that was well nigh absolute. The influence acquired 
over them in childhood, she had maintained; with a firm hand ever 
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since. She would like them to be happy, but it must be in Aer way. 
She was good in the main. People liked her—most people that is— 
and Roy and Nathalie loved her. 

Nathalie sat there still, unheeding the talk going on within. Their 
words, grave or gay, had no meaning for her. Only one sentence rang 
in her ears over and over again: “ My little love! my little love!” and 
the lips George Vanderware had kissed formed just one wild, frantic 
wish: “If I could only die to-night !” 

Oh! the lonely days and nights, the bitter pain of disappointment, 
the heart-sickness, the weariness of life. She had been through it all : 
had been living in nothing else for months. She had thought the worst 
was past—that she could never suffer like that again. And now to find 
that the victory was not won, after all—that the battle must be fought 
over again! No wonder that, knowing her own weakness as she did, 
she should shrink from the trial. 

How the sight of George Vanderware’s face to-night brought the old 
days back—the days when she had first known him. All that this life 
held for her of joy or brightness lay in that time. What a hero he had 
seemed in her eyes then, like a knight of old, ‘“‘ Brave, and true, and 
tender.” Her mother liked him ¢hen ; she had been gracious to him, 
and welcomed him to her home. Perhaps what had attracted Nathalie 
to him at first was his foreign extraction. Not French, as her father was, 
however : George Vanderware’s parents were Dutch, and had settled 
here. He was of substance too. He was of noble looks: a man of 
powerful frame and will, thirty years of his life and more were gone. 
He asked for Nathalie in marriage, and loved her dearly. 

Then came the explosion. Mr. Vanderware offended Mrs. Bruner, 
and she forbid him the house. She told him that he only wanted 
Nathalie’s money, and otherwise insulted him. She was a woman who 
could sting while she insulted; none better; and he was not one to 
stand it. Nathalie, always bending to her mother’s will, had bent then. 
George would have married her in defiance, but she bowed to the sub- 
jection of her mother. | 

Her mother! Recalling it all now the whole soul of the girl flamed 
into revolt. What right had Mrs. Bruner to insult George in that way 
—before his very face, too! He was a proud man, well Mrs. Bruner 
knew that, and he never came to the house again. Nathalie saw him 
sometimes, but she could not go out purposely to meet him, though he 
asked her to again and again: she would not listen to his proposals to 
set her mother at defiance, and marry him. And at last he got Ais 
temper up, and did not ask her any more, And after that she met him 
walking and riding with Clara Wilson, the loveliest young widow in the 
county ; and people laughed and said Aer reign was over. She knew 
her dream was. Her brother Royal had been away at the time: or 
perhaps—who knew ?—it might all have turned out differently. Just a 
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week or two—looking back, it seemed to Nathalie but a day or two— 
and then came the news of his marriage to Mrs. Wilson, and of their 
departure after the wedding. 

And now he had come back again! And poor Nathalie knew that 
they both loved each other as passionately as ever, and that their lives 
had been wrecked. In this hour, lying there in her pain, Nathalie 
seemed to understand it all more clearly than she had ever done before: 
_ she believed now that she need not, and ought not to have been sacri- 
ficed ; that neither God nor duty required it of her. 

“How weak I was! how pitiably weak!” she moaned in a sort of 
contemptuous compassion for herself, remembering how, all her life long 
she had yielded her own will to her mother’s; and finally this one bright 
dream of a happy future. All that her woman’s heart craved of peace 
or joy was in that dream—a home of her own, a husband’s love, and 
pleasant hopes beyond it. And now—oh! aching heart, oh! empty 
hands, oh! young face that must grow old, and go down at last into the 
silence of the grave unblest by children’s kisses! Was this your tender 
mother-love, Mrs. Bruner, and your faith, George Vanderware? ‘Then 
Heaven pity the one who has nothing surer to trust to! 

She stood up at last by the low garden fence, her arm laid along the 
narrow iron ledge and her forehead upon it. A very different picture, 
this, from that other one of the girl in cherry ribbons and dainty worked 
apron, with her lover by her side! Such a different picture ! 

“My little love! My little love!” The words haunted her thoughts 
still, not comforting now, but mocking—taunting her with the recollec- 
tion of all she had lost. ‘‘Has it come to this—that I am caring for 
another woman’s husband?” she severely asked herself. ‘I must 
never see him again if it can be avoided—for my own honour and my 
soul’s peace I'dare not. And yet—have I strength enough for this? 
Havel? Godhelp me! I doubt, I doubt! Oh, mother! what have 
you done?” Ah me! I think the angels must have pitied her ! so deso- 
late as she was, with no help in heaven or earth. 

She lifted her face at last—the weariest face you ever saw, but with 
a desperate resolve hardening and darkening in it. “If I were only 
out of this! Anywhere away from this place !—anywhere out of the 
world!” <A point of light struck suddenly upon something bright at 
her feet. Mechanically she stooped and picked it up. It was a pocket 
knife, Roy’s she knew, and the long, narrow, pointed blade was open. 
A strange thought came across her—and she made no effort to drive it 
back again. Just a little incision in her white arm, so easy to make, 
and in half an hour she would be beyond all this struggle and misery 
and temptation. 

Was it a suggestion of the Evil One? the arch-enemy who is always 
lying in wait for souls. She did not know. She hardly cared, I think. 
She unfastened her sleeve at the wrist, pushing it above the elbow, and 
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sliding her fingers over the smooth surface in search of some proper 
spot to strike. Doing it, you understand, in a kind of mockery—but 
which had a vein of earnestness running in it. If Mrs. Bruner had only 
known, or her brother Royal, laughing and talking so merrily indoors, 
that Nathalie was feeling she would like to go alone, there, to her 
death ! 

Are there many of us, I wonder—many of us women, I mean—who 
know what it is to stand face to face with death, even only as this girl 
was doing? Death of her own seeking. The bravest may well hold 
their breath when thinking of it. There she stood: the knife open, and 
passing her fingers over her arm. Suddenly the knife was taken from 
her. ‘Do you remember the old saying, that ‘ It’s dangerous playing 
with edge tools ?’” | 

Roy’s hand and Roy’s voice. He had been named “ Leroy,” after 
his father. But the word is a difficult one for English lips, and they 
had converted it into ‘‘ Royal,” oftener into “ Roy.” 

Did he understand what the open blade and bared arm meant? It 
was not easy tosay. He had his mother’s eyes—eyes that told nothing, 
save what their owner chose to reveal—and his tone was careless enough. 
The worst of course he did not fear, but he divined that she was strangely 
unhappy. 

“So you have got back, Nathalie? I was thinking of going down 
the road to meet you. I thought you might feel lonely, as it is so 
late.” 

Nathalie did not look at him or speak, and he stood there a moment 
drumming on the fence with his fingers—a boyish habit he sometimes 
had. Younger than Nathalie, he was yet tall and o/d for his years: a 
fine young man, with some strength of will. Mrs. Bruner was already 
suspecting he would not long be as tractable as he had been. 

“ Are you sick, Nathalie?” he asked, looking at her earnestly. 

‘No, not sick, Royal.” 

“Tired, then. Come indoors, and rest.” 

‘Ves. Here are some books and papers I brought for you from the 
post.” 

‘Thank you, dear. Come along. Mr. and Mrs. Tayler are here. 
They drove over from Ludlow this afternoon. Where do you think 
they are going, Nathalie? To California.” 

“To California!” she echoed. ‘ What for?” 

‘¢OQh—Tayler has property out there. He means to take out more, 
settle there, and make his fortune. By his account, it must be an El 
Dorado. If it were not for all the land at home here, I might be 
tempted to go with them myself,” he concluded, laughing. 

Nathalie hardly heard his last words. She was thinking. To Cali- 
fornia! Why, that was at the other side of the world ; and the next best 
thing to getting out of it altogether... Like a)flash-the thought came. 
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She would go to California : would go with them if they would take her. 
She went into the parlour with her brother. 

“ Royal tells me that you are going to California,” she observed, 
almost abruptly, after greeting Mr. and Mrs. Tayler. 

‘“ And so we are, Miss Nathalie. In less than a month’s time.” 

“T should like to go with you. Will you take me as a fellow 
passenger P” 

They treated the request as one of jest: and jestingly answered. 
Oh yes, of course they would—and take good care of her. 

‘‘But, my dear,” said Mrs. Tayler, “what would you do when you 
got there ?” 

‘Live with my aunt,” replied Nathalie. ‘ You know, I think, that I 
have an aunt in San Francisco—my father’s sister. She lost her own 
daughter, and has often said in her letters she would give the world to 
have me.” 

Mrs. Bruner looked at Nathalie. There was:a steadiness in the tone 
that almost seemed to indicate the wild words were true. 

‘Don’t be absurd, Nathalie,” she sharply cried. “ One might suppose 
you were in earnest.” 

‘¢ And if I am, mamma ?” 

“Tf you are /” scornfully repeated the mother. “If you were capa- 
ble of being so mad, I should treat you as an infant, and lay my inter- 
dict upon you.” 

No more was said then. It was not the time for it—as Nathalie saw. 
Nay, she knew that if this project were to be carried out, it would have 
to be concealed from Mrs. Bruner until the time of starting. 

In a day or two Nathalie got Royal to drive her to Ludlow in their 
little carriage. He had business there, connected with the home farm. 
While he transacted it, she was at Mrs. Tayler’s, talking earnestly to that 
lady and her husband. After that, she visited certain sn0ps and places 
in Ludlow, and gave sundry orders, 

The weeks passed quickly away; the month was nearly at its end 
Nathalie had seen George Vanderware but twice during that time. Once 
when, riding past the house, he had lifted his hat to her, regardless of 
Mrs. Bruner’s stoney stare, who stood by her at the gate. And once 
again when meeting her suddenly in the road one evening he had come up 
to her with outstretched hands and that look in his eyes that she was 
most of all afraid of, and she had glided away from him like a spirit, 
‘leaving him to wonder if Nathalie had really grown afraid of him. Well, 
it was hard, only Heaven above knew how hard, for her to avoid him in 
that way. And all the while she was longing with a sick hunger; a 
hunger that was almost like death, for one sight of his face, one touch 
of his lips. Ah! weak heart! so weak, yet strong enough to renounce all. 

Another day or two went by quickly, and all preparations were com- 
pleted. Nothing now remained but to tell them of her purpose. She 
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broke it to Royal first. And though the boy stormed at once; ay, and 
cried ; Nathalie somehow won him over. He saw that she was resolved : 
and he knew that he had no power to detain her. 

Mrs. Bruner’s turn came next. She listened in cool incredulity. 

“You must be an utter fool, Nathalie, to fancy, for a moment, I 
should allow anything of the kind. Don’t you remember what I said 
the night Mr. and Mrs. Tayler were here?” 

‘“‘T remember, mother. But I am going. All things have been made 
ready. We start from Mr. and Mrs. Tayler’s house to-night. Our cabins 
are taken in the good clipper ship.” 

Quiet words, quietly spoken—but they struck Mrs. Bruner dumb for 
an instant. It was something new for her authority to be set aside in 
this way, and the underlying hardness of her nature came into her face. 

“T forbid it, Nathalie. I am your mother, your rightful guardian. I 
shall prevent you from taking this imprudent step.” 

‘‘No one can prevent me, mother. JI am my own mistress.” 

Too true. Perhaps Mrs. Bruner had forgotten it. She was of age; 
she had the control of her own little fortune. They looked steadily 
into each other’s faces, those two women ; Nathalie’s so grave and im- 
passive, the mother’s working a little. Mrs. Bruner was silent, seeing 
at last how useless all opposition must be. Nathalie was surely going, 
and it was out of her power to prevent it. It may be the thought came 
to her then how lonely the house would be when she was gone—the one 
daughter who had been with her always. 

As for Roy he had kept silence. Perhaps he remembered that night 
when he had found Nathalie in the garden with his own knife in her 
hand, and that desperate look on her face, and remembering, was not 
so much surprised now. I believe, too, that he guessed more of the 
truth than Mrs. Bruner, with all her woman’s intuition, had discovered. 

Nathalie turned to him. ‘“ You will drive me to Ludlow, Royal?” 

‘“‘T must speak to you first,” he answered, with a sob of pain. “ Come 
out here.” | 

Drawing her beyond the range of Mrs. Bruner’s keen eyes and hear- 
ing, he made her sit down in the warm sunlight. He was shaking all 
over, as he took her head between his two hands and bent down and 
kissed her—he had never done it since they were children. 

“‘ Little sister, is it best to go to the other side of the world in this 
way?” 

What was it she saw in his glance that made her draw her arm up 
over his shoulder with a quick, fond movement ? 

‘“‘T must go, Royal.” 

‘To leave us all? To leave your home? To leave me?” 

‘Don’t make the pain worse for me, Royal. Heaven alone knows 
what I have to bear. I must go: I shall love you and remember you 
always, Royal ; my one good, dear brother.” 
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“Qh stay ! Nathalie, stay !” 

‘“‘If I could have stayed, Roy, I should never have wished to go.” 

The afternoon came on. Yes, her departure was all too sure. 
Nathalie was in her room putting her things on, and Royal was 
making ready for the drive, when Mrs. Bruner came in. For the space 
of five minutes there was utter silence. It was broken at last by 
Mrs. Bruner. 

‘Tt is all so strange and sudden.” 

‘‘Not to me, mother. I have been preparing for weeks past.” 

‘‘ And did not tell me!” 

‘‘I knew you would oppose me. And it was easier to work without 
opposition.” 

“Nathalie, will you tell me w/y you are going ?” 

She was kneeling on the floor, turning the key in the lock of a small 
trunk that would go with her. The rest of the luggage was at Ludlow. 
When it was done she stood up, and in all her life Mrs. Bruner had 
never looked upon a whiter face than Nathalie’s was then. 

“No, mother, I cannot tell you why I am going.” 

A horse’s hoofs were heard outside, and they mechanically turned to 
the window—a low window that stood open. It was George Vander- 
ware. A small valise was strapped behind him, as if he were going a 
journey. He lifted his hat courteously. 

Mrs. Bruner looked from one to the other. From the fine-looking 
horseman with his valise, to Nathalie in her travelling dress. A strange 
suspicion flashed into her mind; an unpardonable thought. 

“Nathalie! Is George Vanderware going to California ?” 

Surely none would have asked it but Mrs. Bruner: and yet she did 
not mean to hurt her daughter so cruelly. She was half desperate her- 
self, and did not pause to think. But Mrs. Bruner never forgot, to 
her dying day, the expression on Nathalie’s face when she heard it. 
Not pale, for she could not be whiter than she was before —not red, for 
the insult had gone too deep for that—but the s¢ricken look of one 
‘¢ wounded unto death.” 

“No one but you, mother, would have asked me that question. 
George Vanderware is of going to California. -I am going because I 
cannot forget that I once hoped to be his wife.” No anger or impatience 
in her tone, only that weary quiet. — 

I think Mrs. Bruner saw then the work she had wrought, as she will 
see it in the light of the judgment day. | 

The carriage was at the gate then, and Royal stood by it. Mr, Van- 
derware had reined in and was talking to him. Nathalie felt that 
Royal was telling of her departure. Mrs. Bruner saw it too. 

‘My time is up, mother.” What was there left for these two but to 
say good-by, and part? one to stay, keeping the memory of what she 
had done with her for company; the other to, wander afar, bereft of 
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all bright hopes and aims, praying only that she might never again look 
upon the home she was leaving behind. 

Nathalie went down, and Mrs. Bruner followed. The trunk was in: 
the horse was impatient. George Vanderware had alighted, and was 
waiting for her. As she went forward, he approached, as if to stop her. 
At Mrs. Bruner he never once looked: Mrs. Bruner who stood there 
half conscious of a desperate hope that the man might have influence 
enough over Nathalie to prevent her going, at this, the eleventh hour. 

Royal glanced round quickly. But, if he were fearing some kind of 
scene, his fears were soon set at rest. George Vanderware’s six-and- 
thirty years had taught him self-control: and besides—what could he 
do, with the best of wishes ? He had married another, and so put power, 
in regard to Nathalie, out of his own hands, 

The hand that she held out to him did not tremble. His own hands 
closed over it like a vice, and the strong, masterful face was full of the 
keenest remorse as he bent down to her, whispering hoarsely in 
her ear. 

‘Child, child! I never meant to do anything like this. You shall 
stay, and I will go.” ; 

She looked up at him, wearily. “No. You have your ties. And I 
-—I want to get away from here—away from——” 

“From yourself and me! I know. You are afraid of me. And yet 
I would not harm a hair of your head, my little Nathalie.” 

If at any time she had doubted the necessity of the step she was 
about to take, she doubted it no longer—for she felt in every surging 
pulse the power this man still had over her. He would not help her. 
They would none of them help her. She must fight the battle un- 
aided, by herself, far away from them all. 

“Remember me to your wife, Mr. Vanderware: we were friends 
once. And—good-by. Good-by, mother.” 

There were no tears or kisses at this strange parting; not much of 
outward emotion. But the hearts of some of them were weeping tears 
_ of blood. | 

Royal ascended to his place, and they drove away. She turned to 
look back at the house ; at the pretty sloping garden ; at the grass and 
flowers lying warm under the September sunlight. The dog, Aer dog 
that she had petted from a puppy, was looking through the bars 
of the iron fence, and those two human figures were still standing 
in the foreground, gazing after the carriage that was bearing her on 
swiftly. This was the last picture that she carried away with her. 

And thus Nathalie Bruner and her breaking heart went out to exile. 
It was one of life’s sad histories. Too sad, many of them, to be 
disclosed often to the world. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
_ JONATHAN DREW’S MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


FROSTY night in December. The roads were hard ; the moon, 

bright as silver, was riding aloft in the sky. Mr. Jonathan Drew, 

Sir Dene’s bailiff, who had been a day’s journey on horseback, and was 

returning home across country weary and tired, turned off the turnpike 

road into Harebell Lane at its upper end; as if he were a traveller 
going to demand hospitality of the Trailing Indian. 

He was well buttoned up from the cold; and had tied a handker- 
chief over his ears, which was surmounted by his high-crowned hat. 
The horse, weary as his master, sought the soft grass by the side of the 
lane, rather tlfan the harder middle, on which some stones had recently 
been laid. Drew was feeling very cross. He had told his niece, who 
kept his house and did for him, to have his supper ready by nine 
o'clock ; but his business had detained him longer than he had antici- 
pated, and it was now past midnight. A very late hour, that, for a 
rural district: no travellers were supposed to be abroad at so unearthly 
a time. 

The vague reports, none of them too good, connected with the 
Trailing Indian, caused Jonathan Drew to turn his eyes on that hos- 
telrie as he was passing it. It lay on the opposite side of the lane 
‘to the one he was riding on. Closely shut up, it looked to be: the 
moon played on the casements, behind which the curtains were drawn ; 
its Inmates no doubt being abed and asleep. | | 

‘¢ As I ought to be,” growled Mr. Drew. ‘“‘ Get on, Dobbin. What 
ails ye P—ye bain’t at home yet.” 

For the horse, finding his tired hoofs on the soft grass, had sie to 
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take it easily, slackening his pace to a walk. Drew was about to urge 
him on with the spur, when a bright light, as if from a door suddenly 
opened at the side of the house, fell on the inn yard. Drew let 
Dobbin’s nose seek the ground then, and sat still. He had halted 
close to the stile that led into Mr. Owen’s grounds—the same stile that 
Geoffry Clanwaring had leaped over when he went to speak that word 
of warning to the landlord of the Trailing Indian. The branches of 
the trees, thick there, were bare enough at this season, but the holly 
hedge was high ; it encompassed man and horse within its shade, and 
he could look across at leisure into Mr. Black’s yard, on which the 
moonbeams shone freely. 

Just for a short while, Drew, in spite of the moon’s light and the 
other light, was slow in making out what there was to see. His sight 
was excellent still, except for close print ; it was not that: but there 
seemed to be some large, dark object, of indistinct form, drawn right 
across the yard. And when at length he slowly made out that, and 
other things, Jonathan Drew’s head seemed to turn the wrong way 
upwards, and his life-blood to curdle within him. 

It was a hearse. A black hearse with four plumes at its corners. The 
end of it was drawn up to the side door, whence the light issued ; and 
there seemed to be some figures moving. Four or five men: and they. 
were bringing something out of the house; something that the bailiff 
at length made out to be a coffin. 

“Who can have died there?” softly ejaculated Drew in his bewilder- . 
ment. ‘ When I was at the place yesterday, I see Black, and the 
ostler, and—no, I didn’t see her.” 

It flashed into his mind“ with the last words, that Black’s wife had 
been very ill recently; Mr. Priar had been attending on her. Low 
fever, or something of that. 

‘Tt must be her that’s in the coffin. Why didn’t Black say yesterday 
she was dead ?—And what on earth are they burying her for at this 
witching hour ?” 

But, as reason gradually replaced the first confused surprise, Drew 
remembered that they could not be taking out Mrs. Black at this hour 
to be buried, unless they were going to do it without “bell, book, and 
candle;” ay, and without priest also. Recalling Black’s character, 
recalling the fact that he was popularly supposed not to stick at any 
dark deed, Jonathan Drew felt some ugly doubts creep over him: and 
he asked himself why they should be carrying away Mrs. Black’s body 
in this surreptitious manner, unless it was to conceal her death. And, 
if Black did want to conceal it—what was the reason ? | 

A sudden loud neigh from one of the two black horses harnessed to 
the hearse, caused Drew to start, and Dobbin to turn his head. Close 
upon that, the door of the vehicle was shut on what had been placed 
within it, and it began at once to make its way out of the yard. 
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Still as a statue, sat Drew: hoping, nay, almost praying, that no 
piercing eye might discover him watching there. If—as he firmly 
believed—some ill deed was being enacted, it might not be safe for 
these desperate men to discover him. In the fear lest they should, he 
almost resolved to ride across boldly, ask whether Mrs. Black had died, 
offer his condolences in an unsuspicious manner; and then ride off 
at a gallop. But prudence told him it might be best to remain still. 
Concealed under the thick holly hedge, the chances were that he would 
not be seen. 

On, the hearse came, slowly and quietly. One man sat beside the 
driver; both of them wearing black cloaks and hatbands. ‘Turning 
out of the yard to the left, it thus traversed the short distance to the 
end of the lane: there it set off quickly along the high road, just in 
the direction that Mr. Drewhad come. A high road that led, as may 
be said, all over the world, London included. 

‘Drew, watching in utter stillness, heaved a sigh of relief. They had 
not seen him. Somebody—the ostler he thought, by the gait—came 
and shut the gate of the yard: after that, the side door was shut, and 
all was quiet. For any signs that remained of what had passed, a 
spectator might have thought it a dream. 

Drew walked his horse quietly on the grass until he came to the 
corner of the lane, near Harebell Pond; and then he rode away as if 
the deuce had been behind him. He could not get Black’s wife and 
that coffin out of his mind. Drew was neither a timorous nor a super- 
stitious man; but the solitary lane struck him as being unpleasantly 
solitary to-night, and he was glad to get out of it. 

Be you very sure that he would take the near way home: the fine 
new road, Dene Hollow. If ever Drew had felt special cause to con- 
gratulate himself on Sir Dene’s having made that road, he did now, 
Turning off by the front gates of Beechhurst Dene, he gained it. A fine, 
smooth, beautiful road, lying white and cold in the moonlight. So 
bright was it, that the ghastly branches of the bare trees cast their 
shadows on it in places here and there as clearly as they did in the 
sunshine of day. 

‘Now I hope that wench, Pris, has kept my supper Svarni” muttered 
Drew, as his sure-footed horse began to descend. ‘“She’s a regular 
sawney, though, in some things. Shouldn’t wonder but she 

A start, a bound, a spring : and Jonathan Drew was thrown violently 
to the ground. The horse had started, as if in some great terror: had 
leaped from one side of the road to the other, across the foot-path, 
against the bank. It was like one who flies from some mortal enemy. 
Very nearly, if not quite in the same spot, it was, where the accident 
had occurred to Sir Dene Clanwaring: and the sudden spring of the 
horse had been like the spring made by Sir Dene’s horses. 

How long Jonathan Drew might have lain |there undiscovered, but 
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for one fortunate circumstance, it was impossible to say ; most probably 
until broad daylight. Mr. Priar came down the road, and found him. 
He, the surgeon, was returning home from a late visit to Harebell Farm. 
George Arde, his wife, and the baby had come there to spend a week 
or two and stay over Christmas: the child had been taken with con- 
vulsions in the afternoon: and Mr. Priar had considered it in so much 
danger that he went up again the last thing before bed-time, and re- 
mained till past midnight. 

Drew lay insensible. The spurs on his boots and the riding whip at 
his side disclosed to the doctor the fact that he must have been thrown 
from his horse. He tried to rouse him, but could not; and feared there 
might be concussion of the brain. Getting assistance from the mill 
lower down—a rather difficult matter of accomplishment at that hour 
of the night—Drew was conveyed to his home. 

It was not brain concussion; at least, to any serious extent; for 
Drew recovered his senses by the time he was at home, and his intellect 
seemed uninjured. What Mr. Priar began to fear now was concussion 
of the spine. Drew seemed powerless to move or stand; but he sazd 
he was not hurt, and talked away. Priscilla, his niece, ‘said Dobbin 
had come galloping home with his coat in a sweat, all in a mortal 
fright. 

‘‘T can’t think what ailed the brute,” observed Drew to the doctor 
when they were alone. ‘‘ He never served me such a trick afore.” 

‘Dobbin was always so steady and sure-footed,” rejoined Mr. Priar. 

“He’s sure-footed enough; ’twarn’t that,” said Drew fractiously. 
“ The fool took fright.” | 

“What at?” 

“Why at zathing,” returned Drew. “ Nothing that I could see. He 
wants a good hiding. And he’ll get it to-morrow.” 

Mr. Priar privately thought Dobbin’s master would not be so soon 
abroad to give him one. He let it pass, however. 

“‘If the horse started, it must have been at something, Drew,” ob- 
served the surgeon. ‘‘ Perhaps a hare scudded across his path.” 

“There warn’t no hare and there warn’t no rabbit,” retorted Drew ; 
whose temper was certainly not improved by his mishap. “TI tell ye, 
doctor, there warn’t nothing. All around was just as still as still could 
be; and the road was as bright as day.” 

Mr. Priar did not contradict again. He finished his examination of 
Drew, found that no bones were broken, and was imparting that cheer- 
ing news, when the patient ungratefully interrupted him. 

‘Bother bones! As if mine was young and brittle, that they should 
snap at a shoot off a horse. I say, Dr. Priar, what was the matter 
with Black’s wife, up at the Trailing Indian ?” 

‘‘ She has had low fever.” 

‘When did she die ? ” 
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“Die!” repeated the doctor in surprise. ‘Mrs. Black’s not dead. 
She is better.” 

*‘ Is she, though,” complacently returned Drew, as if it afforded him 
pleasure to contradict for contradiction’s sake—as in fact it did. 
‘“When did you see her last, sir?” 

‘*Two or three days ago,” was the answer. “She is tolerably well 
now, and I took my leave of her.” 

‘Well then, I can tell you, doctor, that she is dead.” 

Looking up into Mr. Priar’s face from the bed on which he was lying, 
Drew related what he had seen that night. It sounded so strangely 
mysterious altogether, that Mr. Priar at first thought his patient must be 
wandering. But Drew repeated the story minutely, and the notion 
passed away. 

“Surely it cannot be Mrs. Black who has died?” exclaimed the 
doctor, feeling, himself, a disagreeable thrill. 

“It can’t be nobody else,” disputed Drew. ‘When I was up there 
yesterday, they’d got no strangers in the house at all: Black was a 
grumbling that not a soul had put up there for a week or two.” 

“No,” said Mr. Priar mechanically, his thoughts very deep just then; 
“the house has been empty of guests lately.” | 

‘Well, then—you can add up, can’t you? Black was there, and the 
ostler was there; I saw ’em both: Mrs. Black I didn’t see nor hear. 
Now, Mr. Priar, what I’d like to ask is this—whether there was any- 
thing wrong about the woman’s death? Else why should Black con- 
ceal it, and smuggle her out of the place at midnight?” 

“TI don’t like the look of it,” said Mr. Priar, after a pause. ‘“ The 
woman was in no danger of death when I took my leave of her. Even 
if she had had a relapse—which I don’t think was at all likely to happen 
—it could not have killed her so soon as this.” 

“T think it ought to be looked into,” said Drew. ‘“ Black has the 
credit of being capable of acts as black as his name. ‘There was that 
talk of the travelling pedlar, you know—seen to go into the inn, but 
never seen to come out on’t again—that has never been cleared up.” 

‘‘T shall look into this,” replied Mr. Priar with decision. ‘If the 
woman is dead, Black must render an account of how she died. I'll 
go up there in the morning.” 

Drew laid his hand on Mr. Priar’s arm. “ Doctor, don’t you bring 
in my name to Black ; don’t say ’twas me that watched ’em,” he urged, 
some instinct prompting him to ask it. “Randy Black shan’t be coming 
here to abuse me while I be helpless: he’d have it all his own way. 
Let me get about again, and I’ll soon tell him what I saw—and ask the 
reason on’t.” | 

Mr. Priar nodded an unhesitating acquiescence to the request. Not 
only to oblige Drew, but also in the sanitary interests of that gentleman. 
He strongly suspected that poor,Drew\would:soon be in a condition te “ 
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render “abuse” from Black, or any one else, dangerously exciteable. 
The doctor was just as unpleasantly impressed with this strange account 
of the midnight doings at the Trailing Indian as Drew had been. _ 

In the course of the following morning Mr. Priar went up to the inn. 
He saw his patients first ; including Drew and Mrs. Arde’s baby. Drew 
appeared to be in just the same state, there was no material alteration ; 
the child was very much better. Indeed it seemed well—after the 
elastic habits of babies. From Harebell Farm, the doctor went straight 
to the Trailing Indian, taking the near cut through the fields. As he 
crossed the stile between the high holly hedge, he thought of what 
Drew had said—that it was close by that spot where he and Dobbin 
had halted the previous night. When Black, peeping forth from within 
his stable door, saw the doctor cross it, he knew that he had come from 
Harebell Farm. The fact that he had been summoned the previous 
day to George Arde’s little child was no news at the inn. | 

~The Trailing Indian presented its customary still and silent features. 
Nobody was about that the doctor could see. He went over, his mind 
full of the dead woman. Stepping in at the front door—which would 
make a show of keeping itself open for a few hours in the day-time— 
Mr. Priar passed on to the kitchen: and the first object his eyes 
alighted on was Black’s wife. Black’s wife, with a bucket in her hand. 
No wonder, considering what his thoughts had been running on, that 
the sudden apparition startled him more than if he had seen her dead. 

“ Bless my heart !” he exclaimed, in the fulness of his astonishment. 
“Why, Mrs. Black, I—I—had reason to fear that something had hap- 
pened to you.” 

“I’m getting a good deal better and stronger, thank you, sir,” she 
said, lodging the bucket of water on the edge of a small tub, ‘ What 
did you fear had happened to me, sir ?” 

“Why I thought that you—had died, in fact; or something of the 
sort. Who is it that has died here?” | 

“That has died here!” gasped Mrs. Black, suddenly struck into 
timidity—but her manner was timid at the bravest of times. ‘Nobody 
has died here, sir.” 

‘Qh yes they have,” said the doctor, thinking it best to speak out, 
now he was in for it. ‘And was taken away in a coffin and hearse last 
night at midnight.” . 

Mrs. Black’s answer to this—if answer it might be called—was to let 
fall the water and bucket into the tub, and to sink, herself, down on the 
nearest chair. The doctor had rarely in his life seen a picture of fear, 
such as this. She shook from head to foot ; her face and lips turned 
ghastly, sad to look upon. Mr. Priar began to feel sorry to have entered 
on the subject with her :.but in truth it had escaped him in his utter 
astonishment. 

‘What's all this row ?” 
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The interruption came from Black ; who—to judge by his badly- 
suppressed savage aspect and white looks, nearly as white as his wife’s 
—must have heard. The woman started from her chair and escaped, 
leaving him to deal with it. 

Through thick and thin Black swore that nothing of the kind, as 
described by Mr. Priar, had taken place. That the only foundation for 
it lay in this: About ten o’clock the previous night, just as he and his 
wife were going up to bed, a hearse drove into the yard: the two men 
accompanying it wanted to bait their horses and to take some refresh- 
ment themselves. At twelve o’clock, both men and horses being 
refreshed, they drove away again. Black was ready to take his oath to 
‘this before any justice of the peace; as being all he knew about the 
matter. He had asked the men, he said, who. it was they had got, and 
they answered that it was a lady who had ‘died away from her home 
and was being taken to it across the country for burial. 

Now perhaps Mr. Priar. might have believed this; might have con- 
cluded that Jonathan Drew’s eyesight had not seen so much as it had 
fancied, but for the consciousness and terror displayed by Mrs. Black. 
What the mystery was, what the crime, he did not attempt to guess 
at: but it must be something. 

‘‘Do you mean to say, Black, that the coffin was not taken out of 
your house at this very side-door, opposite to me as I sit, and put into 
the hearse?” 

‘“‘ That it never was,” foamed Black. 

“Look here, Black. I don’t pretend to fathom the mystery of this. 
My information is correct, I believe : the person who witnessed this has 
good eyesight. He saw the side-door open, he saw the coffin brought 
out of it by three or four men at least, and put into the hearse. It was 
as light as day. You say the coffin was not taken out of the hearse at 
all, or I could have understood that it was merely being put back 
again.” 

Black’s positive oath, taken in his first heat—that the coffin had never 
been removed from the hearse—began to burn his lips. He thought 
what a fool he had been. 

“They didn’t take it out that I saw,” he growled. ‘Why should 
they? Where was the man standing—that you say watched all this 
mummery ?” 

“Over the way ; by the stile.” 

lack threw back his head as if he had expected the answer. ‘Who 
was it, Mr. Priar P?” 

“‘T am not at liberty to tell you. It is of no consequence who it 
was.” 

Black laughed an evil laugh. He thought he knew better than Mr. 
Priar could tell him. Who was likely to be about at that time of night, 
and at that spot, the stile, but-Robert.Owen? C With his own eyes, F 
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had seen Owen leaning over it at night, as if watching his house, more 
times than one. | 

“He is a cursed sneak, whoever it was, to come out to spy at a 
neighbour’s castle in the dark, Mr. Priar.” 

‘He did not come out to do anything of the kind. What he saw 
he saw accidentally.” 


“Saw accidentally!” retorted Black, curling his lip in scornful dis- 
belief. 


“T assure you, Black, it wasso. He happened to be passing. But that 
has nothing to do with the point in question. I must tell you candidly 
I think there’s more in this matter than you would like me to believe.” 

“ Any way, that’s all I know about it,” was Black’s stolid answer. 
“Tf your friend wants better information, Mr. Priar, he must go after the 
hearse, and seek it out for himself. Where was it now the men said 
they were bound to ?—Somersetshire, I think. Here, Joe; come in,” 
he called out, as the ostler passed the side-door. 

‘Tell the doctor all about that there hearse that was at the inn last 
night,” continued Black. ‘“ He has come up with a confounded story 
that the Trailing Indian sent away a coffin in it.” 

Joe, a short, powerfully-built man, with ragged flaxen hair and a 
swinging gait, as if he might sometime have been a sailor, looked 
stolidly from one to the other. | 

‘“‘T dun’ know nothing o’ the hearse, save that it stopped here to 
bait,” said he. 

“‘ What time did it come P—and what time did it go away P—and who 
was with it ?—why don’t you speak?” cried his master, stamping his 
foot impatiently. 

‘“‘It come in about ten—as near as I can tell; and it stopped a good 
two hours. The horses had a feed o’ corn; and the two men had 
some’at to eat and drink in here ; I dun’ know what; the missus do ; 
she served ’em. They’d got a lady in the hearse, the driver telled me, 
and was a carrying of her to her own family’s place for bur’al.” 

Either they were telling truth, or else had conned their tale by heart. 
Which of the two it was, Mr. Priar could not quite decide, in spite of 
his suspicions. But, as Mrs. Black had assuredly not been carried away 
_ in the hearse, and it might have been simply as Black stated, the doctor 
did not consider that he was called upon to investigate the matter 
further. Intimating as much to Black, who did not appear to receive 
it with any gratitude, he took his departure. 

‘What did all that there mean ?P—and why was I called upon to 
speak ?” demanded the ostler then, of his master. 

“Well, we got watched last night, Joe; that’s all. The load was seen 
to come out o’ here and watched into the hearse.” 

Joe said a word that he might have been fined for. And another ; 
and another. 
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“* Watched! Who by, master ?” | 

Randy Black extended his hand and pointed in the direction of 
Harebell Farm. And Mr. Joe broke out into several ugly words in 
succession, joining them with the name of Robert Owen. 

Could Mr. Priar but have known the ill he unconsciously worked 
that day to the innocent master of Harebell Farm! 


One of the first visitors to Mr. Jonathan Drew’s bedside, was Mary 
Barber. Going down to Hurst Leet for some yeast the morning fafter 
the accident, she heard the news: Drew had been thrown from his 
horse in the night, and was supposed to be seriously injured. 
“T'll call in and see him,” thought she. ‘He served mother that ill 
trick—pretending to know nought o’ the paper gave by Squire Honey- 
thorn—but we be kind o’ relatives, after all; and I'll goin.” Accord- 
ingly, just about the time that Mr. Priar was at the Trailing Indian, 
Mary Barber was with the injured bailiff. 

“‘ Where be you hurt, Drew ?” she asked, setting down her jug. 

‘I can’t say where I be hurt,” retorted Drew, who was in a fractious 
humour. “I don’t feel to be hurt nowhere much—but I’ve got no 
more power to stand nora child. Drat it all! I ought to ha’ been at 
Leigh-Sinton to-day, about some stock. Drat that beast of a Dobbin! | 
and double drat him !” 

“How came the beast to throw you?” was Mary Barber's next 
question. 

Drew told her, just as he had told others, that he did not know how 
it was, or why it was. He described the sudden start and spring, the 
evident terror that had assailed the horse, all for no apparent cause. 
Mary Barber listened in silence, her mind busy. 

“‘ Drew,” said she, “it must have been the Shadow that frightened 
him.” | 

‘You are a fool,” returned Drew. 

“You called me that before, Drew, when I told you what mother 
said about the Shadow on the Hollow.” 

‘The old woman was dreaming when she said it,” returned Drew. 

‘She was dying: not dreaming. And, Drew, them dying people 
sometimes get a curiously-clear insight into things. What the Shadow 
she saw might be, I don’t know no more than you. But I be sure she 
did see it: and I think it stands to reason it was that, and nought 
_ else, that startled Sir Dene’s horses. I should say the same thing 
startled Dobbin.” 

‘Why don’t you say as pigs fly?” roared Drew. 

“ Because pigs don’t fly,” was the matter-of-fact answer. “ Any way, 
Drew, putting what mother said out 0’ the question, Dene Hollow don't 
seem to be alucky road. If it never should be, one ought not to won- 
der. It was cut out of oppression.;,it was formed out of a poor old | 
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woman’s sobs and cries; it broke her heart, and took her life away 
afore its time. And God’s blessing perhaps ’ll not lie upon such work 
as that.” / 

“Granny Barber was a’most eighty. There warn’t no reason in a 
mummy, got to that age, a standing in the light of other folks.” 

“Come, you be civil, Drew, toward a body that’s dead,” advised 
Mary Barber. “Being come to that age, there was all the more reason 
why Sir Dene and you should have let her alone. She couldn’t be 
expected, in the nature o’ things, to live much longer. I told Sir Dene 
so. If she’d been only a middle-aged woman, it might have been right 
to ask her to go out. Or, let’s say, not so cruel.” 

“It’s a fine, grand, level road; there ain’t a better in the county,” 
shrieked Drew, going beside the question. ‘IT dun’ know what ye 
would have!” 

“Any way, it don’t seem to carry travellers down it in safety,” 
retorted Mary Barber, who never failed to try for the last word. And 
Drew, recalled to the thought of his own mishap and present pea 
condition, turned his eyes away with a resentful grunt. 

“T don’t wish to speak a word to hurt you, Drew, now that you be 
lying here, but I can’t help saying that if you had honestly told Sir 
Dene mother had that paper from Mr. Honeythorn—for you knowed it 
just as well as she did—the road might never have been made, and this 
might not have happened. But I must be going,” she added, catching 
up the jug from the floor, where she had put it to stand, ‘for they be 
waiting at home for this barm. And I wish ye well through, Jonathan ; 
and J’ll lookin again upon ye.” 

Hurrying away, jug in hand, amidst the trees by which the .house 
was surrounded, she encountered Squire Arde: who was on his way 
to ask particulars of Drew’s mishap. Mary Barber stayed to give 
them to him, winding up the narration with Priscilla’s account of the 
horse “tearing home in a lather o’ foam.” 

“Drew says he don’t know what frightened the horse; Sir Dene 
didn’t know what frightened his horses: and .perhaps it don’t much 
matter what it was,” she resumed. “ But I’m afeard o’ one thing, sir— 
that that new road is not going to be a lucky road. I’ve just said so 
to Drew.” | 

“Seems not to ha’ been over lucky as yet, Mary girl,” returned Squire 
Arde. 

Mary gir// This hard-looking, middle-aged woman seemed but as 
a girl to the old man. He had had her on his knee when she was 
an infant. 

“‘ Drew, he goes on | about it’s being a beautiful fine road: and so it 
is,” said Mary Barber. ‘‘ But, ye see, Squire, twas made out o’ my 
poor mother’s sobs and tears : and that’s not a good legacy.” 

“T never liked that business,” remarked Squire Arde, shaking his 
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head. ‘“‘’Twas no concern 0’ mine ; but I’d not ha’ done it had I been 
Sir Dene. ’Taint well to remove your neighbour’s landmark.” 

“It’s a odd thing, sir, come to think on’t, that them two should come 
to ill on the road: Sir Dene and Drew.” 

“Ay,” said the Squire absently. “ How’s that baby, up at your 
place?” 

“Tt’s all right again now, sir. "Twas her teeth. Many babies gets 
a fit o’ convulsion in cutting their teeth. A fine little child, it is; as 
pretty as its mother.” 

“So ’tis. How’s she?” 

“She? Well, I'd not like to be a croaker, Squire Arde, but I’m. 
afraid we shan’t have her long among us. Mr. George, he sees it too, 
I think. She seems to be wasting away as poor young Tom wasted.” 

“Tom! Who’s Tom?” asked Squire Arde. 

“Tom Owen. He was the youngest of ’em, sir; a beautiful young 
lad, as well-looking as his father. He died in the old place; afore we 
come to live here.” 

“Well, it’s a nice baby ; ’twould be a pity for it to be left motherless,” 
concluded the Squire, as he went on to Drew’s house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SIR DENE’S PERPLEXITY. 


Str DENE CLANWARING sat in his bay-windowed parlour at Beechhurst 
Dene. He seemed very busy and very restless. The table was 
strewed with papers and parchments ; the upright secrétaire—or, as Sir 
Dene called it, secretary—standing against the wall opposite the window, 
was open. It seemed that Sir Dene did nothing but make pilgrimages 
from the papers on the table to the papers pushing out of the drawers 
and pigeon-holes of this piece of furniture. Altogether, the papers 
seemed to be somewhat confused : but, in truth, they were not. half as 
much so as was Sir Dene himself. 

The days had gone on; Christmas was turned ; from a fortnight to 
three weeks had elapsed since the accident to Jonathan Drew. And. 
Mr. Drew’s injuries had turned out to be of a very serious character. 
After the first day or two of uncertainty, fresh advice was called in 
from Worcester : and it was decided that the spine was permanently 
injured. Drew was removed to Worcester to the house of his widowed 
daughter: so as to have good nursing and advice. His furniture 
followed him, and the lodge where he had lived was left empty—for it 
was known that he would never be of use again. In one sense this 
was less of a misfortune to Drew than it would have been to many, for 
he had saved money and was comfortably off. | 

But the state of perplexity it threw,/Sir, Dene. Clanwaring into, was 
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untellable. Drew had united the offices of bailiff and steward : he had 
not only been manager of the estate out of doors, but kept the accounts 
connected with it. All these papers on the table had been brought up. 
from his house. Drew was too ill now to be consulted, or to be asked 
even a single question ; and Sir Dene felt helpless as a child. 

He knew absolutely nothing about the deeds and other matters. A 
school-boy, bade to sit down amidst a shoal of books, and prepare 
himself in one day for passing a civil service examination, could not 
have been more hopelessly at fault than was the master of Beechhurst 
Dene. One person alone, of all the world, could have helped him out 
of his dilemma : and that was his discarded son, Geoffry. 

Opening this parchment, shutting that, glancing at one receipt, 
throwing aside another, fuming and fretting! While Sir Dene was 
thinking himself worse off than the babes in the wood, Gander entered. 

‘Farmer Hill has got me to come ‘in and ask whether you'll be likely 
to keep him much longer, Sir Dene. He says he has a sight o’ things 
to see about, this morning.” 

Sir Dene groaned. He was no nearer finding the papers, necessary 
to the business on which Mr. Hill had come up, than he was an hour 
before. 

“T don’t know an iota about it, Gander; that’s the fact ; and I can 
find nothing. Tell Mr. Hill to call again to-morrow morning: I’m 
sorry to have kept him waiting. And—here, Gander. Is Mr. Clan- 
waring in?” 

‘‘ Mr. Clanwaring’s lying on the sofa in the library, Sir Dene.” 

‘“¢ Ask him to step here.” 

* John Clanwaring appeared, a book in his hand. It was one of the 
volumes of “ Clarissa Harlowe.” Sir Dene, in his helpless perplexity, 
appealed to his son. | 

“You are younger than I am, John, and your brain’s clear. Muine’s 
clear enough too, in one sense ; but I’ve never been used to this kind 
of thing. Do you think you could help me?” 

“In what way?” asked: Mr. Clanwaring—who had unwillingly 
dragged himself from London to spend Christmas at Beechhurst Dene, 
and intended to get away from it the moment he decently could. 

‘Well, in—in looking into things. Getting some of these papers 
straight, for instance: and—and mastering the various matters con- 
nected with the estate.” 

John Clanwaring quite believed he had not heard aright. 

‘7, sir. I could not possibly undertake anything of the kind.” 

“‘There’s nobody else so fit,” rather sharply spoke Sir Dene. “It 
will be your own proper business sometime.” 

“I expect when that time comes—which I hope will not be yet 
awhile, father,” he broke off to say in a fit of duty—“ that I shall mostly 
leave it to a steward, as you have done.” 
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‘Tt is an awful trouble, for Drew to have fallen out of things in this 
sudden way! Look at all these papers, John !—I can’t make head or 
tail of them. And there’s twice as many more down at his house.” 

John Clanwaring looked from the papers on the table to those 
Standing out of the secrétaire. He would as soon have meddled with 
the Augean stables. 

**And things are going on out of doors nearly as bad as they are 
within,” resumed Sir Dene. “The men—when they work at all—do it 
all the wrong way. They plough up meadows, and leave—for good- 
ness’ sake don’t mix the papers, John! I’ve had work enough to sort 
them.” 

For Mr. Clanwaring, seeking for a place on which to deposit his 
book, had been pushing some of the papers one upon another. 

“You won’t try what you can do then, John?” 

‘‘ As I should be sure to make no hand at it, sir, I had better not.” 

‘ At least you might ride about a bit, and direct out of doors.” 

‘I should only mislead : knowing nothing about it myself, or what 
your wishes are. Besides, father, I shall be gone again in a day or two 
now. My chief home is London, you know, sir.” 

“What will you do when you come into the place after me? Who- 
ever holds Beechhurst Dene should live on it.” 

“As of course I shall. It will be different then.” | 
' Sir Dene sat looking straight out before him. Some solution must 
be found to his present perplexity. His son spoke. 

“Tf I were you, sir, I should engage a new bailiff forthwith. Some 
competent man of experience, who can grasp these matters at once, in 
Drew’s place.” 

“ Should you!” retorted Sir Dene. ‘ He’d be more of a stranger to 
it all than I am: and who is there to put him in the right way, I'd like 
to know? ‘There’s only one man able to grasp them: and that’s your 
brother Geoffry.” 

Mr. Clanwaring drew in his thin lips, and superciliously took up his 
book. He considered it an insult to the rest of the family for Geoffry 
to be so much as named in their hearing. 

“Tf I put down a few heads of questions upon paper, John, would 
you mind riding over to Malvern, and getting the answers to them from 
Geoffry ?” 

‘TI should mind it very much indeed, sir. Nothing would induce 
me to go on a mission to Aim. If absolutely necessary that some one 
should see him, send Gander.” 

Sir Dene, vexed with John, vexed with everybody, said no more: 
and Mr. Clanwaring seized on the opportunity to return to his sofa and his 
novel. The baronet had missed Geoffry all along ; but never so much 
as now, at the close of the year. 

After the first burst of indignation had blown over, consequent on the 
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discovery of the marriage, Sir Dene had calmed down wonderfully. 
John went away again, Miss Clewer betook herself off: there was only 
Sir Dene at home, and he felt very lonely. Not an hour of the day but 
he thought of Geoffry, who had never before given him an undutiful 
look or word, who had been his constant companion of late years ; he 
would often catch himself wishing that he could see Geofiry riding up 
the path. The applying to Geoffry to help him out of this dilemma, 
resulting from the incapacity of Drew, seemed therefore more easy of 
accomplishment to Sir Dene than if his feelings had retained their full 
bitterness against his son. 

An hour longer he sat over these confusing papers, never touching 
them ; attempting no further to reduce them to order. Had he seen 
any other way out of the trouble, had any one living person, save 
Geoffry, been able to help him, he would not have sought out his dis- 
carded son. But there was no one else: and so Sir Dene could not 
well help himself. He waited, shilly-shallying, until the afternoon was 

_ passing ; and then, saying nothing to John of his intention, ordered his 
horse and rode away in the direction of Malvern. In his heart of 
hearts Sir Dene was glad at the opportunity of once more seeing Geoffry. 

‘fe never turned a deaf ear to any request of mine, as John 
does,” thought the baronet bitterly. He would often feel a little bitter 

- with his eldest son. 


At this time Great Malvern was a very different place from what it is 
now : the houses did not much outnumber the hills. The cottage to 
whose lodgings Geoffry had taken his wife was a small abode nestled near 
the foot of the hill on the road leading to St. Ann’s Well. They had 
been married nearly two months now, and were in It still. 

It would have been dull for the young wife, the Christmas in 
these confined lodgings, but for the intense love she bore her husband. 
If hallowed by his presence all places were alike to her—a paradise. 
An African desert would not have been a desert with him. They were 
invited to spend Christmas Day at Harebell Farm: Geoffry Clanwaring 
accepted it because it would give pleasure to his wife. However, the 
day before Christmas Eve a deep snow set in, rendering the roads bad 
for travelling ; and so they stayed at home. A delusive dream of hope 
had lain on Geoffry—that his father might relent in the blessed Christ- 
mas-tide, and summons him and his young wife to Beechhurst Dene. 

This was the last day of the old year ; and it was Geoffry’s birthday. 
Twenty-six to-day. He had suddenly remembered it as they were 
seated at their one o’clock dinner, and proclaimed it to his wife. 

“Oh, Geoffry !—never to have told me! Never to have let me wish 
you many happy returns of it when you woke this morning !” 

“T forgot all about it. You can wish it now, love.” 

She got up and put her arms about his neck, whispering softly ; 
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the tears filling her eyes with the intensity of her emotion. Geoffry 
held her to him while he thanked and kissed her. Kissed her as fondly 
as he had on their wedding-day. 

“We ought to have made a festival of it, Geofiry,” she said, going 
back to her place; “to have had a plum-pudding at the very least. 
And there’s only this cold beef for. you !” 

“Cold beef is as good as hot, Maria.” 

‘“‘T shall make a feast for tea.” 

He laughed a little. ‘What will it be? Roast peacock?” 

‘¢Jam ; and pikelets ; and Malvern cakes.” 

‘You extravagant girl!” 

‘< But it won’t be your birthday again until next year.” 

_ When dinner was over, and Geoffry sat thinking of things, it occurred 
to him to wonder whether his birthday was being remembered at 
Beechhurst Dene; and whether a letter of repentance, written to his 
father on that day, might produce any softening towardshim. It would 
be necessary to try to induce Sir Dene to relent if possible ; for his little 
stock of hoarded money would not last for ever. He and Maria were 
practising plain economy : but times were hard at that period, provisions 
very dear. 

“A letter will do no- harm if it does no good,” decided Geoffry. 
*¢ And in any case I should like to wish my father a happy New Year.” 
So he drew his chair to the table and wrote. 

The snow had disappeared some days now, and this day was very 
fine: but early in the afternoon that dense mist came on, well known 
to the dwellers under the Malvern Hills. It used to be worse than it 
ever is now : perhaps the mist cannot fight against the large town the 
place has grown into—the number of houses, their warmth, their lights, 
and the heat of the fires and gas. At half-past three o’clock, when 
Geoffry folded his letter, he could hardly see to write the address. 

Sitting down by the fire, he stirred it into a blaze, and drew his wife 
to him. She was putting up her work, for it was too dark to con- 
tinue it. 

‘¢ Just look at the mist, Geoffry !” 

‘‘Ay. You cannot go out now, young lady, for your Malvern cakes. 
I shan’t let you.” 

She had been saying that she would go with him when he went to 
post his letter. Maria looked out at the mist a little wistfully. 

_ “You will bring the cakes in for me instead, won’t you, Geoffry? 
And the pikelets,” 

“I dare say!” 

‘And we will have tea early, and shut out the mist—say, half-past 
four. Oh Geofiry, it will be a happy evening !” 

** You little syren }” 

He sat on, talking with her of the letter, of the probable effect it 
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might have on Sir Dene; and the minutes slipped on. When the clock 
struck*four, Geoffry rose to go on his errand. 

‘‘How many pikelets, and how many cakes?” 

‘‘’Three pikelets,” she answered ; ‘two for youand one forme. And 
three twopenny cakes.” ‘“ Malvern cakes,” it should be said, had 1 In 
those days a world-wide fame. 

“‘ And the jam, you talked of ? I’m sure the shops will take me for 
a porter.” 

“Jam! Oh, I have plenty of that. Mamma gave me some jars of 
several sorts when we were last there. Don’t you remember, Geoffry? 
—we brought it home in the gig.” 

Geoffry Clanwaring went into the bedroom for some silver, and 
departed. Maria called the landlady, asked her to bring in the best 
tea-things, and said there would be pikelets to toast. That worthy 
person immediately turned crusty—which she had a habit of doing. 
The best tea-things she made no objection to: but the pikelets were 
pronounced “unpossible.” She had just raked up her kitchen fire, 
leaving only a spark o’ blaze to bile the kettle, for she was a-going out 
later to watch-in the New Year with a friend. Pikelets couldn’t be 
toasted no-how at the black bars. 

‘Never mind, Mrs. Brown, I’ll toast them here,” said Maria cheerfully 
—who, young and timid, was entirely under Mrs. Brown’s dominion. 
‘‘ Bring in the butter, please, and the toasting-fork.” 

‘‘T shall dress in my best for this evening,” thought Maria, as she 
watched the woman lay the table. “I will go now, while Geoffry’s 
away, and surprise him. And then I shall be ready to do the pikelets.” 

The first thing Maria saw when she entered the bedroom was the 
letter lying on the dressing-table. Geoffry must have laid it down, and 
forgotten it. She made ready, all but her dress; then carried the letter 
to the other room, and waited, knowing he would be coming back for it. 

Presently he appeared, with the paper of pikelets, the cakes, and a 
beautiful pink camelia, that he had picked up somewhere, for Maria. 
She strenuously declared that it ought to be in his own coat, as it was 
his féte day. Geoffry laughed well at that, and put it in her dress- 
body, saying that a dandelion would be more in place for him. 

“Do you know that you left Sir Dene’s letter at home, Geoffry ?” 

‘¢T know it now. The hunt I had in my pockets when I went to put 
it into the box, amused the village boys amazingly.” 

He took the letter, went out again, and Mana hastened to attire 
herself in the gala robes. It was her wedding-dress that she put on; 
the beautiful sprigged India muslin she was married in. No oppor- 
tunity had offered of wearing it since: and perhaps it was rather light 
in texture for this evening, what with the cold season, and what with 
the mist.. Maria deemed it the most appropriate dress in the world— 
for was it not her husband’s birthday? 
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With her beautiful hair falling ; with no ornament in the delicate 
robe, save the pink camelia ; with her pretty white neck and arms bare, 
after the fashion of the day, Mana Clanwaring returmed to the parlour 
as charming a picture as man’s eye ever rested on. The candles were 
lighted on the table ; and—if she stole a glance of admiration at her- 
self in the chimney glass, vanity itself would forgive the sin. 

*¢ Geoffry will not know me,” she softly said, as she knelt down to 
toast the pikelets. “‘ Why !—how soon he is back !” 

For the front door had been knocked at and answered. Steps 
approached the room ; the door was flung wide, just as Geoffry flung it. 

“You'll not know me, Geoffry.” 

“Is Geoffry Clanwaring here?” 

The voice was a strange voice, proud and stern. ‘ Maria started up, 
nearly dropping the pikelet off the toasting-fork into the ashes. She 
felt ready to drop too when she saw Sir Dene. They stood, gazing 
at each other: Maria in trembling dismay; Sir Dene in involuntary 
admiration. 

Never in all his life had he seen so lovely a picture. She looked, in 
this white dress, little more than a child, with her smooth falling curls, 
her blushing cheeks, and her delicate face. Gently putting down the 
fork—it was at least a yard and a half long—she moved a little nearer, 
in all shrinking modesty, to receive him. 

‘¢'You are my son’s wife, I suppose, young lady?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘‘And one to make any son forget his allegiance for,” muttered Sir 
- Dene to himself. ‘‘ Hanged if I’m sure I should not have done as 
Geoff did!” 

‘Will you please to take a seat, sir?” she ventured to ask. 

“T’ll shake hands with you first, my dear,” he said. And, taking her 
hand, he stooped and kissed her. 

The tears rushed into Maria Clanwaring’s eyes at the unexpected 
kindness. Sir Dene saw them, and kissed her a second time. 

‘“‘ There’s nothing to cry for, my dear.” 

‘¢Oh, sir, it is your kindness! I think Geoffry, when he knows it, 
will be nearly ready to cry too.” 

‘Where is Geoffry ?” asked the baronet, sitting down. 

“He has gone out to put a letter in the post: it is for you, sir. He 
will not be long.” 

“ And you were toasting pikelets for tea,” said Sir Dene, observing 
the good things on the table. 

“ The landlady had let her fire go low, sir, and could not do oe 
But it is Geoffry’s birthday.” 

“His birthday!” cried Sir Dene. “I forgot it.” 

“That is why we are having a nice tea,” she continued, half in 
apology, deeming some kind of explanation necessary. 
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‘‘ And why you are dressed up,” added Sir Dene smiling. 

“Yes, sir. It is my best white frock. I—” was married in it, she 
had been about to add, but remembered in time to change the words 
—‘‘had just put it on. Geoffry brought me home this beautiful 
flower.” 

A beautiful flower no doubt : but a sweeter flower, she. A simple, 
guileless, pure girl : ¢a¢ was self-evident. Sir Dene had been in the 
room but two or three minutes, and he felt that he nearly loved her. 
The next entrance was that of Geoffry: who stood in unmitigated 
astonishment. Between his father’s presence and his wife’s dress, he 
thought he must be looking at a vision. 

Sir Dene did not shake hands with his son. An idea struck him that 
it might be a compromise of dignity to do that all at once. He told 
Geoffry, speaking distantly, of the difficulty he was placed in through 
the accident to Drew, and that he should require his assistance to dis- 
entangle affairs from the confusion that, to him, they appeared to be in. 
Geoffry at once replied that he would do anything and everything in 
his power. Seeing them thus engaged, Maria, almost by stealth, 
resumed her toasting. Geoffry came up, and would have taken the 
fork from her. 

“‘T'll do this, my dear—if it has to be done here? What’s Mrs. 
Brown about ?” 

‘She has let her fire out. Pease, Geoffry, let me do it,” she whis- 
pered. “Indeed, indeed I would rather! Stay you with Sir Dene.” | 

She was in real earnest, her trembling voice and her eyes alike 
pleading anxiously. So Geoffry relinquished the fork to her and 
returned to his father. When the pikelets were buttered and the tea 
made, she waited by the fire in silence. Geoffry looked at the table 
and looked at his father. 

“Would you take some tea with us, sir,” he asked with much 
deprecation. | 

“TI don’t care if Ihave a cup,” said Sir Dene. ‘The mist has got 
into my throat.” 

So they all sat down together; Maria’s hand shaking visibly when 
she handed him his cup. ‘A good, modest, gentle girl, and every 
inch a lady—as poor Geoff said,” again thought Sir Dene. ‘‘She’s 
worth a dozen of John’s grand London wenches, with their powdered 
and patched faces.” 

Sir Dene partook of the good things with much relish ; the pikelets, 
the cakes, the strawberry jam; and he drank three cups of tea. He 
said he must go unless he would be entirely benighted. He did not 
kiss Maria when he went away: but he shook hands cordially, and 
called her “ my dear.” It was arranged that Geoffry should meet Sir 
Dene at Drew’s house as early as he could get there after breakfast in 
the morning. Geoffry walked down with his father to the small inn—the 
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Unicorn—where he had left his horse ; and saw him mount. Sir Dene 
gave him his hand. 

“Thank you, father, for coming over,” said Geoffry in a low tone 
that was full of feeling. “Thank you doubly for speaking kindly to 
my wife.” 

“Well, you see, Geoffry, she’s—she’s very nice and pretty.” 

‘<She is more than that, father. Good night, sir.” 

Standing over the fire with his wife when he got back, his arm round 
her waist, her head leaning against him, Geoffry Clanwaring spoke of 
the hopeful turn that affairs seemed to have taken. He had been feel- 
ing the estrangement from his father and his home far more deeply 
than he had ever cared to tell his wife. 

‘Sir Dene may not take us into full favour quite at once, Maria; it 
is not to be expected ; but I think the way is being paved for it.” 

“He kissed me, Geoffry,” she whispered, her eyes shining through 

their glad tears. 
“ Kissed you !” 
‘‘ He kissed me twice; he did indeed. It was when he first came 
“ Thank God!” thought Geoffry. But he said nothing. Only held 
his wife the closer. 


/ 


in. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BAILIFF’S LODGE. 


BE you very sure Geoffry Clanwaring did not let the grass grow under 
his horse’s feet in riding over to Hurst Leet the following morning, 
New Years Day. Break of day had seen him in the saddle. At 
Drew’s house he found Simmons the gamekeeper : who had been placed 
in it to take care of things upon the bailiff’s departure. 

It was a very pretty place, this dwelling, commonly called the bailiff’s 
lodge. Mr. Honeythorn used to say it was too good for Jonathan 
Drew. Had a gentleman inhabited it he would have styled it a cottage 
ornée. Sheltered amidst trees and shrubs, with some of the same kind 
of yellow jasmine on its walls that had been on the Widow Barber’s, 
it was as rural a lodgment as any in the district. There were two sit- 
ting rooms: one, used as a bureau, or office, by Drew, contained the 
papers and things relating to the estate; the other had not been used 
at all; for Mr. Drew had found the kitchen. good enough for his 
meals and evenings. The chambers above were three: two large, one 
small. 

Geoffry Clanwaring sat down at once to the papers; and when Sir 
Dene arrived, they were all in nice order for the explanation to him. 
For a good half-hour Sir Dene did his best to master them: and found + 
it a failure. 
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“T’'ll tell you what it is, Geoffry,” said he. “TI shall make nothing 
of these things myself: my capacity does not lie in this bent, I think ; 
and John won't attempt it—though he ought. You will have to come 
back again.” 

“‘T should desire nothing better than to be allowed to come back,” 
spoke Geoffry with candour. 

“Not to Beechhurst Dene,” hastily rejoined Sir Dene, fearing he 
might be misunderstood. ‘That could not be. I should have your 
brothers up in arms: John especially. Reginald is at a safe distance, 
thank goodness. He can write sharp letters, though.” 

‘J did not think of coming back to Beechhurst Dene, sir,” said 
Geoffry quietly. 

‘ That’s well. Look here, Geoffry: I must speak out plainly, and 
then we shall understand each other,” continued Sir Dene. “ You were 
guilty of an act, marrying as you did, entirely unjustifiable : it involved, 
to me, both disobedience and ingratitude. Had your wife been—been 
—different from what she is; had she been vulgar or. upstart, for 
instance, I could never have forgiven you. Never. As it is—well, I 
must partly forgive you. Though I cannot receive you on a familiar 
footing as one of my sons, or welcome you to Beechhurst Dene, I will 
extend to you my countenance in a degree. If you are not above 
taking the manseenen of things in Drew’s place, why I will make it 
worth your while.” 

‘‘T am not above it, I assure you, sir,” said Geoffry; “but would 
accept the post and thank you very truly. After all, I shall only be 
doing what I have done ever since you bought the property. More 
responsibility will lie on me ; somewhat more work: that is the only 
difference, sir.” 

‘¢You would have to live on the spot, you know.” 

‘Of course. Why could I not have this house, sir?” 

Sir Dene coughed. With all his vexation, with all Geoffry’s mis- 
doings, he had not liked to Arvopose that a son of his should succeed to 

the bailiff’s cottage. 
"Tt would be the best and most convenient thing. But I thought 
you might not like it, Geoffry.” 

Geoffry Clanwaring smiled. ‘‘ After our two rooms at Malvern, sir, 
I fear I and Maria shall be fancying ourselves in a palace here.” 

“Then that’s all settled, Geoffry,” concluded Sir Dene gladly, as if 
he experienced a kind of relief. ‘I'll have some furniture put into it, 
and you had better move over without delay. Or, stay. Do you get 
the furniture, Geoffry,” added Sir Dene on second thoughts: ‘you 
know best what will please you and your wife. Pay for it out of the 
funds: you'll have plenty in hand now.” | 

“Thank you very much, father.” | 

‘And now come up to Beechhurst,” said Sir Dene. ‘“ The papers 
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there are in a fine mess: and Hill no doubt is in a passion at being 
kept waiting two mornings running. He was already there when I came 
away.” | 

They walked up the new road, Dene Hollow. It was only natural 
that the spot should bring back the remembrance of Drew’s accident. 
Geoffry, who had not heard much of the particulars, inquired how 
Dobbin, known to be so sure-footed, came to throw his rider. 

‘‘ Nobody seems to be able to tell,” replied Sir Dene. ‘“ Drew says 
he can’t. It made me think of our accident, Geoffry : we never could 
imagine what possessed the horses, you know. ’Twas just in the same 
spot, too.” . 

“It seems odd,” said Geoffry. 

‘“‘ Our mishap was odd—and to me always will be—but I don’t say 
as much for Drew’s. Many a horse, brave as a lion by day, will start 
at shadows cast by the moonlight. - Besides a 

‘Besides what, sir?” asked Geoffry. For Sir Dene had made a 
sudden pause. 

‘< Well, Geoff—though I’d not mention it to any one but you,” broke 
off Sir Dene confidentially—‘‘I cannot help thinking that Drew must 
have had a drop more than was good for him at the time. He had 
had a long and tedious journey, and the night was cold. If a man’s 
seat is not steady, a slight thing will unhorse him: the very fact of 
Dobbin’s galloping down the hill might do it.” 

‘“‘T have never once seen Drew the worse for drink,” was Geoffry’s 
reply to this. 

‘‘ Neither have I—don’t think I would asperse the man causelessly,” 
returned Sir Dene. “ Priar, too, says he was sober. But still there’s 
a lurking doubt on my mind that he was not himself: and I don’t say 
it without a reason.” 

‘¢ What is the reason, sir?” naturally questioned Geoffry. 

Upon that, Sir Dene told the tale—calling it a cock-and-bull story— 
that had been told to him: of what Drew saw, or thought he saw, at 
the Trailing Indian. Sir Dene entirely disbelieved it. The surgeon 
had informed him what Black’s version was ; and Sir Dene, judging by 
common sense, believed that to be the true version. Geoffry listened 
in silence. | 

“‘ Now what I think is this, Geoff: That no man could go the length 
of fancying he saw what Drew fancied, unless his imagination and eye- 
sight were both a little helped by drink. _If so, this would account for 
the accident. Drew confesses he was going down here at a tolerable pace.” 

Sir Dene turned his eyes on the road as he spoke. They were just 
abreast of the spot. 

‘‘Did Drew hold to his story afterwards?” asked Geoffry. 

“In the most positive manner. He says he was never in his life _ 
more sure of anything than he. is that the) coffin came out of the int 
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Of course, having fancied he saw it, it became impressed upon his 
imagination.” 

“For my own part, I should not be disposed to trust to a word 
asserted by Black,” remarked Geoffry. “ I’d rather believe Drew than 
him.” 

“Nonsense,” said Sir Dene. “ Drew’s story carries improbability 
on the face of it; whereas Black’s has been confirmed. There was 
nobody ill at the Trailing Indian : nobody was stopping there: so how 
could anybody die?” 

‘In what way was Black’s account confirmed ?” asked Geofiry. 

‘“‘ He said that the hearse merely called at the inn to bait the horses. 
About ten o’clock, he told Priar, it drove in. Now it happened that 
some man Priar knows saw a hearse turn off the turnpike-road at that 
hour and drive in to the inn yard. So far, Black was confirmed.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Geoffry. But it crossed his mind that the hearse 
must equally have driven in sometime had its errand been to fetch the 
dead away. 

‘Have you seen Black, sir, and questioned him upon the subject .” 

“Not I,” said Sir Dene. ‘“‘Why should I? He would probably 
tell me to my face that hearses are just as much at hberty to demand 
refreshment at his house as carriages. In short, I hold no doubt 
whatever that the whole explanation, both of that and the subsequent 
accident, lies in the fact that Drew had taken a glass too much.” 

“It may have been so, sir. But I have a bad opinion of Black. I 
don’t think he would stick at much.” 

‘“‘Itis just this, Geoff, as I believe: that Black’s case is an illustration 
of the old saying, ‘Give a dog a bad name, and hang him.’ He is 
not a white sheep by any means: but I dare say report makes him 
out to be a great deal worse than he is in reality. Come along.” 

In going up the slight ascent, Sir Dene, quite unconsciously, took 
Geoffry’s arm. Forgetting the escapade of which his son had been 
guilty, quite forgetting the late estrangement, he put his arm within 
Geoffry’s as he used to do. A gentleman, who happened to be walk- 
ing amidst the trees on the high bank above them that skirted the side 
of the road, approached the edge and cautiously leaned over to look 
down. It was the heir, John Clanwaring. He had recognised his 
father’s voice, and wondered who it was that he was with. 

And if Mr. Clanwaring had seen Sir Dene familiarly walking with a 
long-armed baboon, he could not have felt more utterly astonished. 
With Geoffry !—arm in arm! John Clanwaring closed his eyes for a 
moment and openéd them again, thinking perhaps some mist obscured 
his sight. Butno. . It was Geoffry. Geoffry the renegade! The heir 
stood holding on by the firm tree-trunk watching them up, and wonder- 
ing whether his father had gone clean mad. 

Fle watched them in at the gates of Beechhurst_Dene: Hie: saw the 
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woman at the lodge run out to drop a curtsey to her master. She 
dropped two—two !—to Geoffry. Mr. Clanwaring came to the con- 
clusion that not only Sir Dene must be mad, but a great part of the 
world beside him. 

Little suspecting that condemning eyes were following them, Sir 
Dene and Geoffry continued their way to the house, turning off to the 
side entrance. Mr. Clanwaring went on slowly to the front, gained the 
library, and rang an imperious peal on the bell for Gander. 

“ Did Sir Dene come in a few minutes ago? ” 

“Ves, sir,” was the man’s reply. ‘‘He’s come in with Mr. Geoffry. 
They be hard at work amid the papers in Sir Dene’s parlour. Hill at 
the Lea farm. is gone in to ’em now.” 

From Gander’s long service in the family, and the confidential terms 
he was 01 with the boys when they were young, they said anything to 
him, never caring to be reticent. 

“TI woider Sir Dene did not kick him out, rather than hand him 
into his jarlour,” quoth Mr. Clanwaring, standing before the fire with 
his coat-tuls under his arm, and speaking deliberately. 

“Mr. Geoffry have come by appointment, sir,” said Gander, who 
liked the. younger brother ten times better than he did the elder. 
‘‘ Leastwas, I take it to be so.” 

‘And vyhy do you ‘take it’ to be so?” scornfully asked the heir. 

‘‘ Becaue Sir Dene says to me last night, says he, ‘Mind you geta 
good fire early in my parlour, Gander: I’m expecting Mr. Geoffry on 
business.’ That’s why, sir.” 

“Mr. Geoffry must have the impudence of Satan to write and 
proffer a visit Aere,” cried John Clanwaring, assuming such to have 
been the fict. 

‘‘ Well, ir. Clanwaring, it strikes me that Sir Dene went and fetched 
him,” retumed Gander confidentially, secretly rejoicing that he had it 
to say. ‘When Sir Dene got home last night, he told the groom that 
him and hi: horse had a’most got lost in the mist, coming down the 
Link. So ve took it that he must have been to Malvern.” 

Worse ard worse. John Clanwaring signed impatiently for Gander 
to go, and then indulged his wrath alone. Let us give him his due: 
except on the score of the marriage, he had no ill feeling against 
Geoffry ; but in his proud and haughty temper, he considered that act 
had brought stain on the family not to be redeemed. 

The moning wore on. Sir Dene and Geoffry remained in the 
parlour, vey busy. At luncheon time Gander went to tell his master 
that it was ‘eady. . 

Sir Denerdse ; and sat down again. How could he go to his iaiehese 
and not as} Geofity ? And yet—to invite him to partake of a meal in 
the house would look as if his offence were entirely condoned. And 
(here lay the obstacle) what would John say? 
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“Oh, bother John—I can’t help it,” mentally spoke Sir Dene in his 
perplexity. ‘Will you come and have some lunch, Geofiry? You 
must be peckish after your early ride.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Geoffry. And rose to follow him. 

In the dining-room stood the heir. When he saw Geoffry come in 
with his father, quite as it used to be, to sit down at the same table, 
one of the family, he felt that it was a little more than he could stand. 
Geoffry went up to him, his kindly eyes looking ‘straight into his 
brother’s, as he held out his hand hesitatingly. 

~ “You would not shake my hand the last time we parted, John : your 
anger was fresh against me then. Will you now?” 

“No,” said John Clanwaring, in a voice low from concentrated pas- 
sion. He was never loud, this young man ; but all the more firm and 
bitter. 

“And yet, my father has—in a degree—forgiven me!” 

“ But that I see—what I see—with my own eyes, I had no: believed 
that Sir Dene would have lent his countenance to disgrace.” 

“Oh hang it, John!” interposed Sir Dene testily, not feeling over 
comfortable, and half ashamed of his own leniency. ‘‘ Gedcfiry is the 
only one who can help me out of the confusion caused by Drew’s de- 
parture. You would not try, you know. Come, sit down.” 

“No, Sir Dene. Not with him.” 

“He is your brother, John.” 

a Unfortunately—yes. But I can never again regard him is one.” 

Mr. Clanwaring stalked deliberately out of the room, voumsafing no 
further notice. Ordering Gander, as he brushed by the ma, to bring 
him a plate of something to the library. 

“You see the difficulties I have to contend with, Geoffy,” quietly 
remarked Sir Dene, when they sat down. “I can’t do quite as I 
would.” 

“Yes, sir, I see,” was the answer. ‘Be assured I will 10t intrude 
upon you here, unnecessarily to increase them.” 

And so, Geoffry Clanwaring and his wife took up their ebode in the 
bailiff’s lodge. And the months went on. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN THE SAME SPOT. 


Mr. AND Mrs. OWEN sat at supper in the ordinary livng room at 
Harebell Farm. They were taking it later than usual. It ms Saturday, 
and Easter Eve. The farmer had been over to Worceser market; 
after his business was transacted, he had gone to stay the evening 
with his daughter Mary and her husband and invite then to spend 
Easter Day at the farm. Which made him late in reaching 1ome. 
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“How does she look, Robert?” questioned Mrs. Owen, upon his 
saying that the invitation was declined. 

‘Polly? She is—I don’t see that she looks much better,” was the 
cautious answer. Glancing at his wife from under his handsome eyelids, 
Robert Owen decided that she was too poorly just now to be troubled 
unnecessarily. The impulsive reply he had been about to utter was 
‘¢ She is worse, and weaker.” 

“‘ And the baby ?” 

“Oh that’s peart enough. It’s a pretty little thing: can almost talk.” 

Mrs. Owen laughed slightly. ‘ Almost talk! Why, she is but nine 
months old yet.” 

“‘ Any way, she tries to. Girls are never backward with their tongues. 
The child had got its sleeves looped up with a row of pink coral beads, 
gold clasps,” continued Mr. Owen. “Squire Arde took them there this 
week. He said they had belonged to his own child when she was a 
baby.” 

“That is a curious thing for Squire Arde to do!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Owen after a pause of consideration. ‘‘One would think he must have 
taken a fancy to the child.” 

‘¢Oh I don’t know,” said the less imaginative farmer. “ He might 
have thought ’twas as well to put the beads to use—lying by and doing 
nothing. Polly was saying that Geoffry Clanwaring and Maria have 
promised to go over for a day next week.” 

Supper over, Mary Barber came in to take the tray away. Joan, the 
hard-working household servant, was never kept up later than ten, 
except on an emergency. It was nearly eleven now, and shé had been 
in bed an hour. The farmer began looking about for his cap. 

‘‘ Have you to go out again to-night, Robert?” asked Mrs. Owen. 

‘¢ As far as the two-acre meadow : I must take a look at Lightfoot.” 

‘‘ Bugle is sure to have gone round there the last thing,” she rejoined, 
slightly in remonstrance. 

‘¢ Not so sure, Betsey,” was the dissenting answer. ‘‘ He has been 
growing lazy lately—or careless. Was Cole up to-day, do you know?” 

“Ves, Joan said she saw him in the yard with Bugle. I am sure you 
must be tired, Robert. I don’t see that you need go.” 

‘¢T shall go,” persisted the farmer, rather obstinately. ‘“ You had 
better get to bed, as it’s late.” 

‘Then you'll read now,” said Mrs. Owen. For the day was always 
finished up at Harebell Farm with a chapter from the Bible. As Robert 
Owen took the book, his wife opened the parlour door. 

‘¢ Mary, will you come in to the reading?” - 

“IT be busy, missis,” was the reply given back to her from the 
kitchen. 

“Tt will not hinder you more than two or three minutes,” said Mrs. 
Owen. 
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“It'll hinder me more time than I can spare, with all these here late 

supper things to clear up: and I’m sure I’m not a-going to leave ’em 
till morning,” returned independent Mary Barber. ‘‘ The master can 
read without me to-night, missis.” And Mrs. Owen shut the door 
again. . 
He was going regularly through the gospels, and read the chapter 
at which he had left off the previous night—the 8th of St. Mark. Then 
he put on his great coat ; took his hat—not readily finding the cap he 
kept for night use—and went out. 

It was a night late in March, almost April, but different from the 
one twelve months before, when the two men in smock-frocks had 
gone stealing up Harebell Lane. That night was bright and gusty ; 
this, still and misty. The moon ought to have been out to-night, but 
was not. Lightfoot, a favourite cow, was lying ill in the shed off the 
two-acre paddock: and Robert Owen had latterly had cause to doubt 
the attention of Bugle, his herdsman: hence his personal visit. He 
reached the shed ; found all tolerably nght there, and turned his steps 
homewards again. 

Ever since he came out, his thoughts had been glancing back to the 
chapter he had read: now that his mind was at rest as to Lightfoot, 
he let them dwell entirely upon it. 

“< Ay, true,” ran his reflections ; “‘ what shall it profit—though a man 
gain the whole world, if he lose his own soul? ’Tis but a short life 
here at best: and there’s all the never-ending ages of Eternity to 
succeed it. Why don’t we, throughout our poor brief lives, take better 
note of the lessons God has written for us?” 

Why it was that Robert Owen should have taken “better note” 
latterly, he could not tell. The fact was so. Without any apparent 
will of his, he had found his thoughts turned absolutely on serious 
things, and on the life that must come after this life. Three months 
ago, at the new year, he had quite electrified his wife (and astonished 
the parson) by staying at church to take the sacrament. For Robert Owen, 
like too many more householders of the district—and of other districts 
too, for that matter—had not been in the habit of doing sucha thing. 
They were content to leave this practical part of religion to the women 
and toa future time. Perhaps it was the thought of his dying daughter 
—for that Mary Arde was dying, dying gradually, lay on him with a 
conviction firm and sure—that brought these reflections home to him, 
especially to-night. They had never been more vivid. 

“ Poor young ‘Tom gone on, and Polly going: William and Maria 
left. Two in that world: two in this. Somehow, I feel as if I’d as 
soon go as stay. If Betsey—halloa! Who’s abroad at this hour?” 

_ The sound of footsteps and suppressed voices had struck upon his 
ear. He was in that narrow pathway, between the grove of trees and 
the fence, just above Harebell Pond. Asit,-had;been that past night 
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twelve months before, so it was this. The two self-ssame men—or two 
that looked precisely like them—came stealing up the lane; nothing 
was in their hands: but by daylight the smock-frocks might have looked 
rather bulky. Just as Robert Owen had been in that spot and watched 
_ them pass that other night, here he was this. It was a singular coin- 
cidence : he had never seen men since in that particular spot. 

He stood his ground, leaning sideways against the fence and 
looking at them as they came on. It was sufficiently light for them to 
see him there, but they passes on without speaking ; apparently without 
looking. 

“More underhand work at the Trailing Indian,” thought Robert 
Owen, as he pursued his way homewards. “I wish that affair of what 
Drew saw was cleared up! I don’t like it—and so I told Priar ; in spite 
of Mr. Randy Black’s glib explanation. However, it is no business 
of mine.” 

The men were the same that had gone up the former night—Michael 
Geach and Robson. They arrived at the Trailing Indian in a state of 
fury. Even Geach, generally so careless and easy, had changed his 
tone of late, and become quite as savage as Robson in regard to what 
they thought was the espionage of the master of Harebell Farm. 

‘¢ It’s true, as I’m a living man, Black !” he foamed, when they were 
disencumbering themselves in the private room of sundry articles that 
had been stuffed about them. ‘In that there old spy-place, just above 
the pond, there he was, the devil.” . 

Black answered by some of his bad language. 

“I'll tell ye what it is, mates,” spoke up Robson, waking from a 
sullen reverie, and bringing his closed hand down with passionate force 
upon the table—“ that there man must have Ome means of getting at 
our movements. -It’s as sure as eggs is eggs.” 

“‘T have thought so some months past, be shot if I’ve not,” acquiesced 
the landlord. 

Geach, never prone to be very suspicious, glanced questioningly from 
one to the other. He did not readily understand. ‘ What d’ye mean?” 
he asked. 

‘What do us mean,” retorted Robson, ‘‘why what should us mean? 
Owen has got spies at work, and lays hisself out to watch us according 
to the information they bring him in. Don’t ye be a fool, Geach.” 

“Tm no more a fool than somebody else is. How could Owen have 
spies at work ?” 

“TJ dun’ know how he could : he das,” retorted Robson. ‘‘Send me 
dumb, if it ain’t so. Warn’t he stuck in that there place to-night, 
awaiting and watching for us? But for expecting of us to come, would 
he ha’ been out at this hour, perched there? No: it don’t stand to 
reason as he would. There be none of his ewes 1’ th’ mead now.” 

“Robson’s right,” spoke Black. ‘I’ve been a’most sure of it a 
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the night he watched the load away in the hearse. How could he 
ha’ knowed anything was to be took away that there particular night, 
but for being informed of it? Would he ha’ stopped out at that there 
stile a-watching our place till past midnight for nothing? You must 
be a fool, Geach, if you think he’d ha’ posted himself there on spec.” 

A silence ensued, the three men looking at each other. If this really 
were so—that Mr. Owen had spies at work—it affected their interests 
im a very grave manner. Geach began to come round to their way of 

_ thinking. 

“* What possesses the man P—what does he do it for?” he asked, 
scarcely above his breath. 

‘“‘ Ah, what does he do it for?” repeated Black, sneeringly. ‘Why, 
to get me out o’ the Trailing Indian. Now that that girl of hisn’s 
married to Sir Dene’s son, of course he’s got his ear—twas only him 
that set the young fellow on at me the time you know of : pretty broad 
hints, too, them he gave about the doings here! Owen is a-plotting to 
get us out o’ the place: nothing more nor nothing less.” 

Robson rubbed the moisture from his startled face. ‘“ They might 
be down upon ye at any time, Black. He might ha’ come over that 
there night, folks helping him, and looked into the coffin. My 
patience! What on earth should we ha’ done?” 

“Have ye heard much about it since, Randy?” resumed Geach. 
‘Had more questions asked ?” 

“Never one—though I’ve waited for ’em,” replied Black. ‘“‘ Neither 
from Priar nor nobody else. They’ve got hold of the tale round the 
place, though, and call it Randy Black’s coffin. The mischief was, 
gettmg it away of a light night, you see; but ’twas in ahurry: and who 
was to fear eyes would be in this lonely place at midnight? I wish 
Owen had been dead, I do, afore he had seen it!” 

“But what’s to be done with the man?” demanded Geach, his eyes 
ablaze with excitement. ‘ We can’t submit to be watched in this way ; 
’twould be destruction : and we shall want the hearse again soon.” 

‘‘ Hang him,” said Robson, quietly, by way of answer. ‘ Twouldn’t 
be no sin,” he defiantly added. ‘ Hanging’s the nat’ral punishment 0’ 
spies. And he’s a spy, out and out.” 

Again the men looked at each other, very meaningly. Black broke 
the silence. 

‘‘ He'd only get his deserts. ‘Trust me for one thing, both of you: 
Owen shall be out of Harebell Farm, afore he gets me out o’ the 
Trailing Indian.” 


Jonathan Drew’s sight had not deceived him ; neither had he taken 
anything to obscure it. The hearse had brought the coffin to the inn, 
deposited it inside the house, empty, and received it again, filled, two 
hours afterwards. This hearse was in the~habit of making periodical 
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visits to the Trailing Indian, always at the ghostly hours of night. But 
—to relieve the reader’s feelings—it may as well be stated that it never 
took away a human occupant, alive or dead. Had the coffin been 
charged, and opened, by Mr. Jonathan Drew that moonlight night, it 
would have been found to contain nothing worse than closely-packed 
layers of valuable lace, with some costly articles of jewelry wedged in 
between them. . 

It was a sure and safe way of transporting articles to London, or 
elsewhere, which might not be sent in the broad light of day. Who 
would dream of suspecting a hearse, whether travelling along the high- 
way by moonlight or sunlight ; or of searching the coffin inside it? Not 
even a Bow-street runner. 


(Zo be continued.) 
—PRPRBR ERS 


AFTER LAURA’S DEATH. 
(Lranslated from Petrarch.) 


Yon nightingale that from the inmost grove, 

O’er her lost brood or absent consort sighs, 
With sorrowing music fills, where’er I rove, 

The listening plain, the woodland, and the skies. 


A sad companion thro’ the sleepless night, » 
She seems to tell me, now, alas! in vain, 

What blinding love had hidden from my sight— 
That o’er such heavenly beauty Death can reign. 


How light a task to cheat the self-secure ! 
That those twin stars, which mock’d the solar light, 
Their radiant beams should cease on earth to pour, 
Succumb to Death, and sink in endless night. 


But now, alas ! stern fortune bids me know 
This bitter truth, which all my life has made 

A fount of ceaseless tears—that here below, 
Ever the fairest is the first to fade. 
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HUNGRY DAYS. 


EARED in the Highlands of Scotland, I had naturally led a hardy, 

active life, and often on our long shooting and fishing excur- 

sions we had passed many a supperless night among the heather ; but 

my earliest experience of hunger—hunger, real, unenjoyable and un- 

mistakable—was in the rich and hospitable city of Rotterdam. It fell 
out in this way. 

I was at school at a little village called Godesberg, not far from Bonn 
on the Rhine, and was always in the habit of coming home by way of 
Hamburg—this rather long détour being preferred in order that I might 
meet with my elder brother, who was a student in the University of 
Berlin, and of passing a few days with him before we both took up our 
homeward route to Scotland. But on this special occasion I had been 
invited to pass-part of my holidays with the Baron Von F——, whose 
sons were the great men of our school. ‘To visit at their castle, 
which to our school-boy imagination was terribly magnified, was surely 
an event not to be lightly considered. My father was “ provost” of 
the burgh and a shipowner, but was also a little highland proprietor, 
and accordingly had all the pride of the latter with the independence 
of the former ; and though he affected to laugh at such “ cheap German 
nobility,’ yet, he was not ill-pleased that I had found favour in their 
eyes. I received an additional supply of pocket money, two whole 
new suits of clothes, a grand new {silver watch, and the required 
permission to visit the baron. 

My stay at the baron’s (who lived not far from the borders of 
Holland) was in every way most agreeable. The “Freiherr” was a 
most magnificent personage, exceedingly kind to me after his own stately 
fashion. My two friends, Fritz and August, were my stronghold, and 
though we quarrelled and fought half a dozen times within the week, yet 
we were soon faster friends thanever. But it is not of this visit that I 
have to relate, and I must pass over its details. Time did not stand still 
in those days any more than it does in these, and after a few pleasant 
weeks of holiday the day fixed for my return home at length arrived. 

Half the family accompanied me to the station in the great rumbling 
coach, and I think I still see the waving’ of caps and handkerchiefs, and 
hear the good-byes which sounded long after the train was fairly on 
its way to Rotterdam, where I was to take steamer for Scotland, instead 
of by Hamburg, as usual. My liberal pocket money, what with one 
thing and another, had wonderfully melted away, so that when I arrived 
at the Belgian-and-Rhine railway station at Rotterdam I found I had 
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only a very few groschen in my possession. However, on that point I 
was easy, for my father had advised me that his correspondent, Mynherr 
van Teufeldrock, on the Hoogstraat, was authorized to advance me the 
necessary funds for my expenses home. I accordingly deposited my 
luggage at the station until I should have ascertained about the starting 
of the steamer, and seen my father’s banker. 

It was late on a Saturday afternoon when I knocked at his office door 
and was told in a gruff Dutch voice to enter. At least I supposed so, 
for I understood not one word of the language, and English was not 
then so common an accomplishment in Holland as it is now. A solitary 
old clerk was the only tenant of the office, and he apparently was just 
preparing to take his departure in company with a fat little woman 
whom I took to be his “ vrow.” He was rather sulky at being disturbed 
by a boy, and in broken German and English told me that there were 
no letters for me, that the cashier was gone, that he knew nothing about 
my father, and finally that he expected Mynherr van Teufeldrock was 
off to his country house. This was a blow, but there was no use talk- 
ing. He noticed my trepidation, and told me to come back in an hour 
and see if the master had returned. I did so, when I found only an 
old Dutch charwoman cleaning out the place, by whom I got my feet 
splashed with soap and water, but received no other satisfaction. 

Half stupified and very hungry, though if possible sicker at heart, I 
dropped down the wooden stair to cogitate over my fate. When to this 
was added home-sickness, and utter despair, my condition—a stranger 
in a strange town—may be conceived. In the meantime, to solve one 
little difficulty, I invested the three German groschen in as much bread 
as they would buy; it was the first food I had had since morning, and 
as I wandered along the streets the loaf got finished all too soon for 
me, leaving my hungry stomach almost as empty as before. I revolved 
a dozen expedients in my mind. Should I go and get my trunks from 
the station? but then I was unable to pay for their storage; and be- 
sides, I fancied that everybody in the hotel would know that I was an 
impostor without money ; so that idea speedily vanished. My highland 
pride and honour rebelled against it. I had a watch—but that was 
my father’s gift, and even had I known where I could sell it, pride 
would not have allowed me to part with the treasure. 

In the meantime it was growing dark, and to add to my miseries it 
began to rain. I also recollected, like a clap of thunder, that to-morrow 
was Sunday, and that the dffice would be closed until Monday! I still 
however consoled myself with the hope that it might be opened for a few 
hours; I had heard that the Dutch were not a very Sunday observing 
people, and in my inmost heart I devoutly wished that they might be so 
lax as to permit Herr van Teufeldrock to come to his office in time to let 
me have some money. This was my consolation as I half sat, half leaned 
under an archway, until a porter drove me out into the rain. 
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It was now quite dark. The streets were gaily lit up, but as I 
remembered my condition, and the pleasant hospitable house I had that 
morning left, my heart perfectly sank within me. It was Saturday 
night, and thousands of workmen were strolling about the streets 
with their families, shopping, dancing, drinking in the cafés, and I 
thought everybody was happy but me. The crowded business streets 
with their bright windows seemed to mock me in my dreary rounds ; 
I gradually began to avoid them, and prefer the quieter thoroughfares 
where my eyes were not aggravated by such scenes. By and bye the 
streets began to thin of people; I heard the musical kirke bells ring 
out midnight, and soon found myself alone. I was very sleepy—very 
—but I saw no place where I could curl up and forget my misery. I 
seemed to have wandered away to the suburbs, for I found myself under 
the streets in an open place, which I know now to be the fruit market 
near the Dutch railway station. Hearing no sound but the clatter of the 
watchman’s alarm, I crawled under one of the deserted stalls and was 
soon in a broken slumber. Once I was woke up by a noise of some 
English sailors going roistering home, and my heart warmed to them. 
Well I knew even then that I had only to tell them my story, and 
they would have sold their jackets off their backs before I should have 
been unrelieved, but—I couldn’t! My courage was gradually ebbing 
out at my finger ends ; I could not sleep any more; and so, rather 
cold and damp, I got up and walked about. 

I remember it all yet. I could almost even now draw you a ground 
plan of the weary, weary canals and drawbridges along which I plodded 
backwards and forwards. As daylight began to dawn I had something 
more to amuse me. ‘The crown above the doors gaily ornamented with 
flowers, puzzled me, until I afterwards, with the aid of my German, 
learned that it meant that new herrings were to be had there. This 
suggested food, and I avoided these shops. I felt an utter emptiness in 
my interior: no word so well as a “sinking at the heart” could express 
it. To drag one leg after another was an effort, and often I sat down 
on the bridges and doorsteps to rest. At one of them a smart servant 
girl (from which I saw it must be getting on in the day) came out to draw 
water from one of the street reservoirs which were now being opened. She 
looked kindly at me, and I made bold toask her in German for a drink 
of water. She noticed my pale face, and repeatedly said something in 
‘Dutch which I could not understand, and pointed to the house. I only 
lifted my cap and crawled away. The women coming to draw water 
from these reservoirs interested me for a while ; but a boy in my state of 
stomach soon ceases to be amused at anything, and by and bye I 
returned again to my bed in the market square. I was really beginning 
to look upon it in the light of a home. It was to me the most hospit- 
able place in Rotterdam. Once on the way I had passed a fine house 
down on the tree-planted wharves on the Maas, and was overjoyed to 
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find protruding through the garden railings a branch of a currant bush 
in full fruit. I stopped and eat all I could get, and did not leave until 
they were beyond my reach. Sitting down by my friendly stall under 
the trees within the market, and nobody being yet about, I curled up 
again under the board and gradually dropped asleep, and dreamt pleasant 
dreams of great dinner parties at the baron’s, of my highland home, of 
every good and pleasant thing. Then I suddenly awoke to find an old 
market-woman with curious gold wire curls at each side of her head, 
leaning over me. Sheepishly I got up, and, German style, touched my 
cap to her, and was moving away ; but she caught me by the arm and 
began a long lament in her own language. I knew she meant to be 
kind to me, as she offered me some cakes and apples out of her basket, 
' but like a sulky little brute as I was, and much as I needed them, my 
abominable pride was too great, and I pushed them aside and walked 
off. I saw her looking behind me with her hands raised, the apples and 
cakes in them, telling the story to another market-woman who had then 
wheeled up her batrow. I wish I could now again meet that good old 
woman in the market of Rotterdam or elsewhere ; I would give a great 
deal to do so. My spirits however were better, for I saw many shops 
open, and I hoped Herr van Teufeldrock would be in his office. It was 
now nearly eleven o’clock, and the people were going to church. My 
hopes were, however, disappointed, for the office was closed. 

My last resource having failed, it was now a question with me how I 
was to pass the time until Monday, when I knew that I could get money. 
Once, amid the crowd I was certain I recognized the face of the mem- 
ber for our burgh, who had often dined at my father’s house. I after- 
wards found that in all likelihood this was so; for about that period he 
was on his way to the Rhine. I looked wistfully after him until he was 
lost to view, and then I felt like a shipwrecked sailor, whose hopes had 
risen at the sight of a sail, and then fallen lower as it veered off in 
another direction. I should never have told him my troubles, even if 
he had recognized me; but still, Sir John’s known face was a comfort 
tome. Hunger had almost left me. I only felt a thorough indescrib- 
able emptiness and faintness, as if I was no longer master of my steps, 
and might faint any moment. Still I dragged along—a tear every now 
and again starting into my eyes—until I found I was nearly clear of the 
town. I was glad of that, for Rotterdam had become hateful to me. 
I soon got into the open country, with the quaint farm-houses, wind- 
mills, and dead, flat meadows, surrounded with canals, ditches, and long 
rows of pollard willow trees. In a quiet spot, I washed myself at a 
canal-side, and dried my face with the lining of my jacket. I felt 
fresher than before, and walked on with more spirit, until I came into 
a little rural village, the name of which I cannot at this moment 
remember. 

There was something of a village feast, or ‘‘ Kermes,” going on, and 
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lads and lasses, in the gay, picturesque costumes of the Dutch peasantry, 
were dancing on the green. Weary, I sat down on a vacant seat just 
outside a decent-looking farm-house, where I was soon joined by some 
of the villagers—amongst others by the proprietor of the house, his wife, 
and some children. The old man understood a little English, and in a 
weary way I got on to talk with him. Iam afraid I told him an un- 
truth when I described myself, in answer to his questions, as belonging 
to one of the ships in the harbour at Rotterdam. He looked at my 
white hands, and merely said, “Ya! ya!” as he puffed away at his 
huge pipe. Everybody was drinking schnapps and beer, and I was 
pressed to take a glass. I did so, and felt much revived, so that when 
dancing was renewed, at the solicitation of the kindly farmer, I danced 
a Dutch dance with his little girl, affording endless amusement to her 
by my numerous mistakes. I was also very tired, but I got through it, 
and by this time had made friends with all the household. I was then 
invited to the house, and had more schnapps and beer, and soon 
dropped asleep in the huge arm-chair by the fire. I think the good 
folks must have suspected something like the real state of affairs, for 
they never disturbed me until about five or six o’clock, when the 
motherly vrow gently woke me, and pointing to the bounteously-laden 
table, covered with a snowy cloth, asked me to join themin supper. I » 
was not sulky this time, but I had no appetite; and while they were 
pressing me, I again dropped asleep, and they disturbed me no more. 
Now and then, in my broken slumber, I could hear the suppressed 
talk of children, and the clatter of dishes, but I sgon relapsed into 
unconsciousness, weary and tired. 

When I finally woke up, it was getting dusky. I arose aimlessly, 
and, thanking them for their kindness, took my departure. They would 
have had me stay, but though I knew not where I was to sleep that 
night, I hesitated to be indebted to strangers for what, at the same time, 
I felt I was right welcome to. Remember, I was only a bashful boy | 
of twelve. Darkness was not long in overtaking me, and though I 
could yet see the light of the city ahead of me, I got quite stupid and 
bewildered, and sat down by the paved road. I must again have 
dropped asleep, and slept for some time, for when I awoke I was very | 
cold. I don’t know what tempted me, but I retraced my steps to the 
Dutch farmer’s house, and stood before the window, hesitating to enter. 
I could see the figures against the window curtain, and the lights inside. 
While I was deliberating, the lights were extinguished, and then I knew 
that all had gone to bed. Espying the farmer’s haystack close at hand, 
I crept in, and, with the happy privilege of youth, was again soon in a 
sound sleep. 

It was about eight o’clock by my fine watch when I awoke, and the 
farmer’s family (by the smoke out of the chimney) I could tell, was up. 
Afraid of their seeing me, I quietly shook myself, and slipped round by 
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the back of the house, and in a minute or two was out of the village. I 
felt more jovial, and even happy, than in all the time since my misfor- 
tunes had commenced on Saturday. It was now Monday, but though 
fainter than ever, I had not the least appetite. I was glad to think 
that my probation was at an end. I was even glad to think that I had 
endured so much; it would be so jolly to talk of at home. I had 
not got far on the road to Rotterdam when a rumbling of wheels 
startled me from my reverie, and turning round, I was more than as- 
tonished and mortified to find my friend the farmer driving into market. 
Of course, he was much astonished to see me. With an ever-ready 
excuse, I told him I had been at the hotel, last night. The farmer, as 
before, was too polite to contradict me ; but, as he looked at the straws 
on my black jacket, he merely ejaculated, “Ya! ya!” and puffed on 
again at his pipe. 

According to request, he set me down on the “ boomptjes,” close 
beside where a ship was loading, and with many good-byes and invitations 
to come and see them, drove away. Ithen bethought me of going along 
to Herr van Teufeldrock’s office, and, shoving my hands in my outside 
pocket to see if I had my father’s letter, I was struck all of a heap, as we 
boys used to say, to find in it a guilder and a little packet of Dutch cakes. 
As my eyes filled with tears of gratitude I noticed a man staring steadily 
at me from the deck of the ship. The recognition was mutual 
With a spring he was on the wharf and had me by the hands. It was 
Jim Fraser, the burly mate of one of my father’s ships—the very ship I 
was standing by. I was soon among friends, with grave old M‘Dowall, 
the skipper, and Sandy Wilson, the steward, with his head around the 
corner, listening to the story I had to tell. A cup of coffee and an egg 
was all I could either swallow orretain on my stomach, though indeed, 
my hosts—the captain, mate, and steward—would have forced upon me 
beefsteaks and mutton chops enough to have killed a healthy man, far 
less one in my weak condition. 

In the meantime, while Sandy Wilson was despatched up to the rail- 
way station for my trunks, I was put into the captain’s bed, and not 
allowed to be woke until the afternoon. Then the captain and I went 
up to Herr Teufeldrock’s office, and found the old gentleman in. 
“Mein Gott!” he exclaimed, as he looked at me from head to foot ; 
‘who ever heard such a story! The illustrious and excellent Herr 
Provost M‘Duncan, my old friend and correspondent’s son without food 
for two days in Rotterdam!” I am afraid the old clerk got a terrible 
“hearing” about the matter, but he was hardly to blame. Then it was 
that I found letters from my father waiting for me, telling me that the 
brig “ M‘Duff” was in the harbour, and various other news, which, had 
I got them on Saturday, would have saved me much trouble, and made 
the last two days very pleasant, instead of the opposite. 

I was taken home to dine with Herr-Teufeldrock, and gradually got 
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up my appetite, and began to wish that these good things would not 
come all at once. I also noticed, as we walked up the garden into the 
house, that this was the identical place where, on Sunday morning, I 
had picked the currants. 

The steamer was to sail next day, but Jim Fraser, the mate (who 
was anxious to get the whole credit of preserving me from starvation), 
persuaded me just to go straight home on board my father’s ship, 
which sailed that night. He assured me that it would be home as 
quickly, if not quicker, than these new-fangled steamers, for which he 
had a profound contempt. ‘The result was that we were three weeks on 
the passage, and I only arrived home in bare time to get despatched 
off again to school. 

It is now a good many years since then, but I have never forgotten 
the hardships, as well as the uniform kindness, I received from every- 
body in my troubles. I wonder if’ they would extend as much to me 
now? Last autumn I escorted a party of young friends on their way to 
the Rhine, and, halting a day or two in Rotterdam, they were much sur- 
prised at the familiarity I had with the streets, and how often I looked 
at the old fruit market and other places. But the old apple-woman was 
gone, and nobody could tell me anything about her. Then, with a 
curious feeling, we walked together out to the little village where I had 
received such kindness from the farmer and his family. Would you 
believe it ? there was the old man sitting smoking his pipe on the seat in 
front of the door, and the old lady peeping through the window, as in 
those early days. Of course he did not at first recognize me, but when 
I related the incident, it is almost needless to say he remembered it. 
They had often talked aboutit. Nearly all the family were in the village ; 
and in a bustling matron with many children I recognized my partner 
and friend Katerine. Then we all dined at a great dinner in the hotel, 
and were so jolly that my young friends were really glad that I had met 
with the adventure so many years ago. Possibly, so was I. 
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THE MYSTERY OF JESSY PAGE. 


EFORE beginning the story I have to tell, I must express a hope 
that the reader will not quarrel with its title, or suppose it to be 
a purposed encroachment on that of a far more important and better 
story, that was destined, to our sorrow, never to be completed. The 
Mystery of Jessy Page is a true tale: it acquired that name at the time 
of its occurrence years ago, and it is never called by anything else to 
this day. That’s why I have retained it. 


You have heard before of our old gray church, where two of our 
servants, Molly and Hannah, went to watch for the shadows on St. 
Mark’s Eve, and from the belfry of which owls had a habit of dashing 
out at night. Within view of this was the lonely, red-brick, angular 
dwelling, belonging to Copse Farm, inhabited by William Page; a plain, 
worthy widower, getting in years; his three daughters, and little son. 
Abigail and Susan Page, two experienced, sensible, industrious young 
women, with sallow faces and bunches of short dark curls, were nearly 
midway between twenty and thirty: Jessy, very much younger, was 
gone out to get two years’ “finishing” at a plain boarding school ; 
Charles, the lad, had poor health and stayed at home. 

Mr. Page fell ill. He would never be able to get about much again. 
His two daughters, so far as indoor work and management went, were 
hosts in themselves, Miss Abigail especially ; but they could not mount 
a horse to superintend out of doors. Other arrangements were made. 
The second son of Mr. Drench, a neighbouring farmer and friend, came 
to the Copse by day as overlooker. He was paid for his services, and 
he gained experience. 

No sooner had John Drench, a silent, bashful young farmer, been 
installed in his new post, than he began to evince a decided admiration 
for Miss Susan Page—who was a few months younger than himself. 
The slight advances he made were received favourably; and it was 
tacitly looked upon that they were ‘“‘as good as engaged.” ‘Things 
went on pleasantly all the spring, and might have continued so to go 
on, but for the coming home at midsummer of the youngest daughter, 
Jessy. That led to no end of cross-grained contrariety. 

She was the sweetest flower you ever saw; a fair, delicate lily, with a 
mild countenance, blue eyes, and light hair of a golden tinge. Jessy 
had never been very strong ; she had always been very pretty ; and the 
consequence was that while her sisters had grown up to be useful, not 
to be a minute idle throughout the long day, Jessy had been petted and 
indulged, and was not much beside_ornamental. The two years’ “ 
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schooling had not improved her taste for farm-house work ; and, to tell 
the truth, Jessy was given to be uncommonly idle. 

To John Drench, who had not seen her since her early girlhood, she 
was as a vision of beauty. ‘It was like an angel coming in at the 
door,” he said of the day she first came home, when telling the tale to a 
stranger in after years. ‘‘ My eyes were fairly dazzled.” 

Like an angel! And unfortunately for John Drench, his heart was 
dazzled, as well as his eyes. He fell desperately in love with her. It 
taught him that what he had felt for Miss Susan was not love at all; 
only esteem, and the liking that so often arises from companionship. 
He was well-meaning, but inexperienced, As he had never spoken to 
Susan, the utmost sign he had given being a look, or a warmer hand- 
shake than ordinary, he thought there would be no difficulty i in trans- 
ferring his homage to the younger sister. Susan Page, who really liked 
him, and perhaps looked on with the sharply-keen eyes of jealousy, 
grew at last to see how matters were. She would have liked to put him 
in a corn-sack and given him a good shaking by way of cure. Thus the 
summer months went over in some silent discomfort, -and September 
came in, warm and fine. 

Jessy Page stood at the open parlour window in her airy summer 
muslin, twirling a rose in her hand, blue ribbons falling from her hair. 
She was laughing at John Drench outside, who had appeared covered 
with mud from the pond, into which he had contrived partially to slip 
when they were dragging for eels. 

“I think your picture ought to be taken, just as you look now, Mr. 
Drench.” 

He thought 4ers ought : the bien fair face, the laughing blue eyes, 
the parted lips and the pretty white teeth presented a picture that, to 
him, had never had its compeer. He could not answer at first for look- 
ing at her. 

“Do you, Miss Jessy? ‘That’s a fine rose,” he shyly added. He 
was always shy with her. 

She held it out. She had not the least objection to be admired, even 
by John Drench in a state of mud. In their hearts, women have all 
hankered after men’s flattery, from Eve downwards. 

“‘These large roses are the sweetest of any,” she went on. “I plucked 
it from the tree beyond the grass-plat.” 

‘You are fond of flowers, I’ve noticed, Miss Jessy.” 

“Ves, that I am. Both for themselves and for the language they 
symbolise.” 

‘‘What language is it?” 

“Don’t you know? I learnt it at school. Each flower possesses its 
own meaning, Mr Drench. This, the rose, is true love.” 

“True love, is it, Miss Jessy !” . 

She was lightly flirting it right before his face. It was too much for 
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him, and he took it gently from her. “Will you give it me ?” he asked, 
below his breath. 

‘Oh with great pleasure.” And then she lightly added, as if to damp 
the eager look on his face, “ There are plenty more on the same tree.” 

“An emblem of true love,” he softly repeated. “It’s a pretty thought. 
I wonder who invented e 

‘¢ Now then, John Drench, do you know that the tea’s waiting. Are 
you going to sit down in those muddy boots and leggings?” 

The sharp words came from Susan Page. Jessy turned and saw her 
sister’s pale, angry face. John Drench disappeared, and Miss Susan 
went out again, and banged the door. 

“It is high time Jessy was put to some regular employment,” cried 
Susan, bursting into the room where Miss Page sat making the tea. 
“¢ She idles away her time in the most frivolous and wasteful manner, never 
doing an earthly thing. It is sinful.” 

“So it is,” acquiesced Miss Page. “ Have you the headache, Susan ? 
You look pale.” 

‘‘ Never mind my looks,” said wrathful Susan. “We will apportion out 
her share of the work from to-day. She might make up the butter, and 

undertake the pies and puddings, and all the plain sewing.” 

William Page, a gray haired man, sitting with a stick by his side, 
looked up. ‘Pretty creature!” he said, for he fondly loved his 
youngest daughter. “I'll not have her hard-worked, Susan.” 

‘But you'd not have her sit with her hands before her from Monday 
morn till Saturday night, I suppose, father!” sharply returned Miss 
Susan. ‘“ She'll soon be nineteen.” 

“No, no; idleness brings nought but evil in its train. JI didn’t mean 
that, Susan. Let the child do what is suitable for her. Where’s John 
Drench?” 

‘‘ Ze is in a fine mess—up to his middle in mud,” was Miss Susan’s 
tart answer. ‘‘ One would think he had been trying to see how much 
of an object he could make of himself.” 

John Drench came in, somewhat cleansed, the rose in his button- 
hole. He took his seat at the tea-table, and was more shy and silent 
than ever. Jessy sat by her father, chattering gaily, her blue ribbons 
flickering before his loving eyes. Once he caught hold of an end of 
the shining silk, and held it for a moment against his lips. | 

But the butter-making and the other light work was fated not to be 
inaugurated yet for Jessy. Charles Page, a tiresome, indulged lad of 
twelve, became ill again : he was subject to attacks of low fever and 
ague. Mr. Duffham, peering at the boy over his gold-headed cane, said 
there was nothing for it but a good dose of sea-side air. They had some 
very distant connections named Allen, living at Aberystwith. Tothem 
Miss Page wrote, asking if they could take in Charles and one of his 
sisters to board for a month, or so. Mrs. Allen replied that she would 
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be glad to have them: since her husband’s death she had eked out a 
scanty income by letting lodgings. 

It was Jessy who went with him. The house and farm would not 
have spared Abigail: Susan said neither would it spare her. The idle 
and useless one had to go—Jessy. Miss Susan thought she and John 
Drench were well rid of the young lady. 

September was in its third week when they went: November was 
at its end when they returned. The improvement in Charles had been 
so marked and wonderful—as Mrs. Allen and Jessy both wrote—that 
Mr. Duffham strongly urged his staying as long as the weather remained 
favourable. It was a remarkably fine late autumn that year, and they 
stayed till November’s close. 

Charles came home well and strong. Jessy was more beautiful than 
ever ; radiant to behold: but there was some change in her. The light- 

earted, talking, laughing girl had grown rather silent: she was often 

nging snatches of love songs to herself in a low voice, and there was 

light in her eyes as of some intense, secret happiness that might not 
be told. John Drench, who had begun to show signs of returning to 
his old allegiance (at least, Miss Susan so flattered herself), fell a willing 
captive again forthwith ; and had certainly neither eyes nor ears for any- 
body but Jessy. Susan Page came to the conclusion that a shaking in 
a sack would be far too good for him. 


II. 


THE way of dressing the churches for Christmas in those past days was 
quite different from the new style of ‘‘ decoration” obtaining now. 
Sprays of holly with its red berries, of ivy with its brown clusters, were 
stuck, each alternately, into the holes on the top of the pews. It wasa 
better way than the present, far more effective to the eye—though I, 
Johnny Ludlow, shall be no doubt laughed at for saying it. Your 
woven wreaths, tied round the pulpit and reading desk ; your lettered 
scrolls, made of white wadding gummed on pink or crimson ground 
and plastered against the walls; your artificial flowers, yellow, blue, 
salmon, I know not how many colours, may be talked of as “artistic: ” 
but for effect they all stand as absolutely nothing, in comparison with 
the more simple and natural way, and they are, perhaps, the least bit 
tawdry. If you don’t believe me, pay a visit to some rural church 
next Christmas morning—for the old-fashioned mode is observed in - 
many a country district still—and judge for yourselves. Upon entering, 
you seemed to burst into an extensive cloud of green brightness; a 
wide arena of cheery evergreens, symbolic of the day. Like many 
another custom that has been changed by the folly and fashion of 
these later days of pretension, and not changed for the better, lies this 
one. That is my opinion, and I hold to it. 

_ The dressing in our church was always done by the clerk, old 
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Bumford ; the sexton (called familiarly with us the grave-digger) helping 
him. It was not much trouble ; it took but little time. They had only 
to cut the sprays off nearly of the same size, smooth the ends, and lodge 
them in the holes. In the last century when a new country church was 
rebuilt (though it did not happen often), the drilling of the holes in the 
woodwork of the pews, for the reception of the “‘ Christmas” was as 
much a matter of course as were the pews themselves. Our Christmas 
was supplied by Mr. Page with a liberal hand: the Copse farm was 
near and abounded with trees of holly and ivy; one of his men, 
Leek, helped old Bumford to cut it, and to cart it in a hand-truck to 
the church. It took.a good lot to do all the pews. 

On this Christmas that I am telling of, it fell out that clerk Bumford 
and the sexton were disabled. Both of them. The one had the 
rheumatic gout so badly that his legs were the size of a barrel—and 
the getting him into church for the morning service the past three 
Sundays had been a marvel of dexterity—while the sexton was in bed 
with what he called a catarrh. At first it seemed that we should not 
get the church dressed: but the Miss Pages, ever ready and active in a 
good work, came to the rescue, and said they would do it themselves, 
with John Drench’s help. The squire was not going to be behind-hand, 
and said Tod and I (just got home for the holidays) should help too. 

And when Christmas Eve came, and Leek had wheeled up the holly, 
and we were all in the cold church (not I think that any of us cared 
whether it was cold or warm) we enjoyed the work amazingly, and 
decided that old Bumford should never be let do it again, gout or no gout. 

Jessy Page was a picture. The two elder ladies had on tight dark 
cloth dresses, like a riding-habit cut short at the ankles : Jessy was in - 
a bright blue mantle edged with swansdown, and a blue bonnet on her 
pretty hair. She came in a little late; and Miss Susan sharply blew 
her up for putting on that ‘best Sunday cape” to dress a church in: 
but Jessy only laughed good-naturedly, and answered that she would 
take care not to hurt it. Susan Page, trimming the branches, had seen 
John Drench’s eyes fixed on the girl: and her knife worked away like 
mad, in her vexation. 

“Look here,” sard Jessy: “we have never had any Christmas over 
the pulpit ; I think old Bumford was afraid to get up to do it: let us 
put some. It would hide that ugly nail in the wall.” 

‘There's no holes up aloft there,” snapped Miss Susan. 

“T meant a bunch of holly and ivy mixed, Susan. John Drench’ 
could tie it to the nail : it would look beautiful.” 

“‘T’ll do it too,” said John: ‘I’ve some string in my pocket. The 
parson won’t know himself. ’Twill be as good as a canopy.” 

Miss Page turned round: she and Charley had their arms full of the 
branches we had been cutting. 

‘Put a bunch there if you like, but let us finish the pews first,” she 
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said. “If we go from one thing to another, we shall not finish while 
it’s daylight.” 

It was plain good sense: she rarely spoke anything else. Once let 
the dark overtake us, and the dressing would be done for. The church 
knew nothing about evening service, and had never felt the want of 
means for lighting. itself up. 

“I shall pick out the best sprays in readiness,” whispered Jessy to 
me, as we sat together on the bench by the big christening bowl, she 
choosing branches, I trimming them and cutting the ends level. “ Look 
at this one! you could not count the berries on it.” 

‘Did you enjoy your visit to Aberystwith, Jessy?” 

I wondered what there was in my simple question to move her. The 
branch of holly went anywhere; her hands met in a silent clasp; the 
expression of her face changed to one of curious happiness. In 
answering, her voice fell to a hushed whisper. 

“Yes, I enjoyed it.” 

“What a time you stayed! An age, Mrs. Todhetley says.” 

‘It was eleven weeks.” 

“Eleven weeks! How tedious!” 

Her face was glowing, her eyes had a sweet light in them. She 
caught up some holly, and began scattering its berries. 

“Whatever did you do with yourself?” 

“TI used to sit by the sea—and to walk about. It was very fine. 
They don’t often have it like that in November, Mrs. Allen said.” 

“ Did Mrs, Allen sit and walk with you?” 

‘No. She had enough to do with the house and her lodgers. We 
only saw her at meal times.” 

‘The Miss Allens, perhaps ?” 

“There are no Miss Allens. Only one little boy.” 

‘Why, then, you had no one but Charley!” 

“Charley? Oh, he used to be always about with little Tom Allen 
—in a boat, or.something of that. Mrs. Allen thought the sea breezes 
must be so good for him,” 

“Well, you must have been dull !” 

Jessy looked rather foolish I thought. She was a simple-minded 
girl at the best. The two elder sisters had all the strong sense, she the 
simplicity. Some people called Jessy Page “soft:” perhaps, as con- 
trasted with her sisters, she wa$ so: and she was very inexperienced. 

The dust was gathering, and Charley had gone away tired, when 
John Drench got into the pulpit to tie the bunch of holly to the walk 
above it. Tod was with him. Drench had his hands stretched out, 
and we stood watching in a group in the aisle below, when the porch 
door was burst open, and in leaped Charles. 

“Jessy! Isay! Where's Jessy ?” 

“‘T am here,” said Jessy, looking round. ‘‘ What do you want ?” 
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‘‘ Here’s Mr. Marcus Allen.” 

Who Mr. Marcus Allen might be, Charles did not say. Jessy knew: 
there was no doubt of that. Her face, just then close to mine, had 
flushed as red as a ros@.in June. 

A tall, dark, imposing man came looming out of the dusk. His 
handsome furred great coat was open, his waistcoat was of crimson 
velvet ; he wore two chains, three rings, and an eye-glass. And I'll 
leave you to judge of the effect this vision of grandeur made, dropping 
down on us plain church-dressers in our every-day clothes. John 
Drench leaned over the pulpit cushion, string in hand; the two Miss - 
Pages stood staring ; Jessy turned white and red with the unexpected 
amazement. It was to her he approached, and spoke. 

“‘ How do you do, Miss Jessy ?” 

She put her hand out in answer to his; but seemed to have been 
struck as dumb as the old stone image on the monument against the 
wall ; never speaking. 

‘These are.your sisters, I presume, Miss Jessy? Will you do me 
the honour to introduce me to them ?” 

“Mr. Marcus Allen,” murmured Jessy, redder now than any cabbage 
rose. ‘ My sister Abigail ; my sister Susan.” 

Mr. Marcus Allen, bowing over his hat, said something about the 
pleasure it gave him to make their acquaintance personally, after hear- 
ing so much of them from Miss Jessy at Aberystwith, and begged to be 
allowed to shake their hands. Miss Page, when the hand-shaking was | 
over, said in her straightforward way that she did not know who he 
was, her young sister never having mentioned him. Jessy, standing 
like a little simpleton, her eyes bent down on the aisle bricks, mur- 
mured in confusion that she “forgot it.” John Drench had his face 
over the cushion all that while, and Tod’s arms were tired, holding up 
the bunch of green. 

Mr. Marcus Allen, it turned out, was related in some way to the Allens 
of Aberystwith: he happened to go to the town soon after Jessy Page 
and her brother went there, and he stayed until they left it. Not at the 
Allens’ house : he had lodgings elsewhere. Mrs. Allen spoke of him to 
Jessy as a “ grand gentleman, quite above them.” An idea came over 
me, as we all stood together, that he had been Jessy’s companion in 
the walking and the sitting by the sea. 

“T told Miss Jessy that I should be running down some day to renew 
my acquaintanceship with her and make that of her family,” said Mr. 
Marcus Allen to Miss Page. ‘“‘ Having no particular engagement on 
my hands this Christmas time, I came.” 

He spoke in the most easy manner conceivable: his accent and 
manner were certainly those of a gentleman. As to the fashionable 
attire and the rings and chains, rather startling though they looked to 
us, they were.all the go in the great world then. 
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Noticing the intimation that he had come purposely to see them, 
Miss Page supposed that she ought, in hospitable good manners, to in- 
vite him to stay a day or two at the farm, but doubted whether so im- 
posing a gentleman would condescend to it. She said nothing about it 
then, and we all went out of church together ; except John Drench, who 
stayed behind to help clear up the litter for Leek to carry away. It was 
light outside, and I took a good look at the stranger: a handsome man 
of seven-or-eight-and twenty, with hard eyes, and black whiskers curled 
to perfection. 

‘In what way is he related to the Allens of Aberystwith, Jessy?” 
questioned Miss Page, drawing her sister behind, as we went through 
the coppice. 

‘**T don’t quite know, Abigail. He is some distant cousin.” 

“How came you never to speak of him ?” 

‘¢ J—I did not think to.” 

“Very careless of you, child. Especially if he gave you cause to 
fancy he might come here. I don’t like to be taken by surprise by 
strangers : it is not always convenient.” 

Jessy walked along in silence, meek as a lamb. 

‘What is he by trade ?” 

‘Trade? Oh, I don’t think he does‘anything of that kind, Abigail. 
That branch of the family would be above it, Mrs. Allen said. He has 
a great income, she says; plenty of money.” 

“‘T take it, then, that he is above ws,” reasoned Miss Page. 

‘Oh dear yes: in station. Ever so much.” 

‘¢Then I’m sure I don’t care to entertain him.” 

Miss Page went straight into the kitchen on arriving at home. Her 
father sat in the large hearth corner, smoking his pipe. She told him 
about the stranger, and said she supposed they must ask him to stay 
over the morrow—Christmas day. 

‘Why shouldn’t we?” asked Mr. Page. 

‘“‘Well, father, he seems very grand and great.” 

“‘Does he ? Give him the best bed.” 

‘“ And our ways are plain, you know,” she added. 

‘He must take us as he finds us, Abigail. Any friend of Mrs. 
Allen’s is welcome : she was downright kind to the children.” 

We had a jolly tea. Tod and I had been asked beforehand. Pork-pies, 
Miss Susan’s make, and hot buttered batch-cakes, and mince pies, and 
lemon cake, and jams. Mr. Marcus Allen was charmed with everything : 
he was a pleasant man to talk to. When we left he and Mr. Page had gone 
to the kitchen again, to smoke together, in the wide chimney corner. 


You Londoners, that go in for your artistic scrolls and crosses, should 
have seen the church on Christmas morning. It burst upon our sight, 
entering from the porch, like a capacious grove of green, on which the 
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sun shone in through the south windows. Old Bumford’s dressing had 
never been as full and handsome as ours, for we had rejected all nig- 
gardly sprays. The squire even allowed that much. Shaking hands with 
Miss Page in the porch after service, he told her that it cut clerk Bum- 
ford out and out. Mr. Marcus Allen, in fashionable coat, light gloves, 
and big white wristbands, was in the Pages’ pew, sitting between old 
Page and Jessy. He found all the places for her in her prayer-book 
(a shabby red one, some of the leaves loose); bowing slightly every 
time he handed her the book, as if she had been a Princess of the 
blood. Such gallantry was new in our parts: and the congregation 
were rather taken off their devotions watching it. As to Jessy, she 
got redder than a damask-rose. 


Mr. Marcus Allen remained more than a week, staying over 
New Year’s Day. He made himself popular with them all, and en- 
joyed what Miss Abigail called their plain ways, just as though he 
had been reared in such. He smoked his pipe in the kitchen with 
the farmer ; he drove Miss Susan twice to Alcester in the tax-cart; he 
presented Miss Abigail with a handsome work-box ; and gave Charley 
a bright half-sovereign for bullseyes. As to Jessy, he did not take more 
notice of her than he did of her sisters ; hardly as much: so that if 
Susan had been entertaining any faint hope that his object in coming 
to the Copse was Jessy, and that in consequence John Drench might 
escape from bewitching wiles, she found the hope fallacious. Mr. 
Marcus Allen had apparently no more thought of Jessy than he had of © 
Sally, the red-armed serving girl. “But what in the world brought 
the man here at all?” questioned Miss Susan of herself. ‘ He wanted 
a bit of country holiday,” answered common sense. 

One day during the week the squire met them out, and gave an 1m- 
promptu invitation to the manor for the evening. Only the three Miss 
Pages came. Mr. Marcus Allen sent his compliments, and begged to 
be excused on the score of headache. 

One evening at dusk we met him and Jessy. She had been out on 
some errand, and he overtook her in the little coppice path between 
the church and the farm. Tod and I, dashing through it to get home 
for dinner, nearly dashed right upon them. Mr. Marcus Allen had his 
face inside her bonnet, as if he were speaking in the ear of a deaf old 
lady of seventy. Tod burst out laughing when we got on. 

“That fellow was stealing a sly kiss in the dark, Johnny.” 

‘Like his impudence.” 

‘‘Rubbish to impudence!” retorted Tod. “It’s Christmas-tide, 
and all fair. Didn’t you see the bit of mistletoe he was holding up?” 
And Tod ran on, whistling a line of a song that the squire used to 
sing in his young days: 

“We all love a pretty girl, under the rose.” 
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Mr. Marcus Allen left the Copse farm with hearty thanks for its 
hospitality. He promised to come again in the summer, when the 
fields should be sweet with their mounds of hay and the golden corn 
ripening. 

No sooner had he gone than John Drench asked Jessy to promise 
to be his wife. Whether he had felt any secret jealousy of Mr. Marcus 
Allen and his attractions, and deemed it well to secure Jessy as soon as 
the coast was clear, he spoke out. Jessy did not receive the honour 
kindly. She tossed her pretty head, in a violent rage: the idea, she 
said, of having 4zm. She had never flirted with John Drench since the 
early days before the Aberystwith journey, or encouraged him in any 
way. There ensued unpleasantness at the farm. Mr. Page decidedly 
approved of the suitor: he alone had perceived nothing of Susan’s | 
hopes ; and, perhaps for the first time in’ his life, he spoke sharply 
to Jessy. John Drench was not to be despised, he’ told her; his 
father was a wealthy man, and John would have a substantial portion ; 
more than double enough to put him into the largest and best farm in 
the county: old Drench was only waiting for a good one to fall in 
to take it for him. No: Jessy would not listen. And as the days 
went on and John Drench (very unwisely) strove to push his suit on 
every opportunity, she conceived, or professed, a downright hatred to 
him. Sadly miserable indeed she seemed, crying often; and saying she 
would rather go out to be a lady’s-maid to some well-born lady than 
stay at home to be persecuted. Miss Susan was in.as high a state 
of rapture as the iniquity of false John Drench permitted ; and said it 
served the man nght for making an oaf of himself. 

- “Tet be,” cried old Page of Jessy. ‘ She’ll come to her senses in 
time.” 

It was close upon this, hardly beyond the middle of January, when 
one’ Monday evening, Duffham trudged over from Church Dykely 
to have a match at chess with the squire. Hard weather had set 
in; ice and snow lay on the ground. Mrs. Todhetley nursed her face 
by the fire, she had toothache as usual; Tod watched the chess; 
I was reading. In the midst of a silence, the door opened, and old 
Thomas ushered in John Drench, a huge red comforter round his neck, 
his hat in his hand. 

‘Good evening, squire; good evening, ma’am,” said he in his shy 
way, nodding separately to the rest of us. ‘I’ve come for Miss Jessy, 
please,” 

‘‘Come for Miss Jessy!” was the squire’s surprised echo. ‘‘ Miss 
Jessy’s not here. Take a seat, Mr. John.” 

‘Not here!” cried Drench, opening his eyes in something like 
affright, and totally disregarding the invitation to sit. ‘‘ Why where can 
she have got to? Surely she can’t neve fell down in the snow and ice, 
and disabled herself!” 
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‘Why did you think she was here ?” 

“TI don’t know,” he replied, after a pause, during which he seemed to 
be asking himself the question. ‘Miss Jessy was not at home at tea: 
later, when I was leaving for the night, Miss Abigail asked me if 
I would come over here first and fetch Jessy, to save the trouble 
of anybody here bringing her.” : 

“She has not been here,” said Mrs. Todhetley. “I have not seen 
Jessy Page since yesterday afternoon, when I spoke to her coming 
out of church.” 

John Drench looked about as mystified as man can well look. That 
there must have been some misapprehension on Miss Page’s part; or 
else that poor Jessy had come to grief in the snow on her way to us, 
seemed certain. He drank a glass of ale, and went away. — 

They were over again at breakfast time in the morning, John Drench 
and Miss Abigail herself, bringing strange news. The latter’s face 
turned white as she told it. Jessy Page had not been found. John 
Drench and two of the men had been out all night in the fields 
and lanes, searching for her. Miss Abigail gave us the reasons for 
thinking Jessy had come to Dyke Manor. 

On the Sunday afternoon, when the Miss Pages went home from 
church, Jessy, instead of turning in with them, continued her way 
onwards to the cottage of a poor old woman named Matt, saying 
Mrs. Todhetley had told her the old granny was very ill. At six 
o'clock, when they had tea—the tea was always late on Sunday 
evenings, as Sally had leave to stay out gossiping for a good hour after 
service—it was discovered that Jessy had not come in. Charley was 
sent out after her, and met her at the gate. She got a chiding from 
her sister for staying out after dark had fallen ; but all she said in 
excuse was, that the old Granny was so very ill. That passed. On the 
Monday, soon after dinner, she came down stairs with her things on, 
saying she was going over to Dyke Manor, having promised Mrs. Tod- 
hetley to let her know the real state of Granny Matt. “Don’t thee get 
slipping in the snow, Jessy,” said Mr. Page to her, half jokingly. 
“No danger, father,” she replied: and went up and kissed him fondly. 
Since that, she had not been seen. 

It seemed very odd. Mrs. Todhetley said that in talking with Jessy 
in the porch, she had mentioned the sickness of Granny Matt: Jessy 
immediately said she would go there and see her 3 and if she found her 
very ill would send word to Dyke Manor. Talk as they would,'there 
was no more to be made of it than that: Jessy had quitted home to 
come to us, and was lost by the way. 

Lost to her friends, at any rate, if not to herself. John Drench and 
Miss Page departed; and all day long the search after Jessy and the 
speculation as to what had become of her, continued. At first, no one ~ 
had glanced at anything but some untoward accident as the sole likely “ 
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cause, but gradually the opinions veered round to a different quarter. 
They began to think she might have run away! 

Run away to escape Mr. John Drench’s persevering attentions ; and 
to seek the post of lady’s maid—which she had been expressing a 
wish for. Granny Matt was questioned, and declared most positively 
that the young lady had not stayed ten minutes with her; that it was 
only ‘ duskish” when she went away. “ Duskish” at that season, in 
the broad open country, with the white snow on the ground, would 
mean about five o’clock : what had Jessy done with herself during the 
other hour p—and why should she have excused her tardiness by im- 
plying that Granny Matt’s illness had kept her? 

No one could fathom it. No one ever knew. She might have gone 
up in a balloon and paid a visit to the moon during that hour, for all 
that was learnt to the contrary, then or in the time to come. Before 
that first day of trouble was over, John Drench suggested worse. 
Deeply mortified at its being said that she might have run away from 
him, he breathed a hasty word of retort—that it was more likely she 
had been run away with by Mr. Marcus Allen. Had William Page been 
strong enough he had certainly knocked him down for the aspersion. 
Susan heard it with a scared face: practical Miss Abigail sternly de- 
manded upon what grounds he spoke. Upon no grounds in particular, 
Drench honestly answered : it was a thought that came into his mind 
and he spoke it on the spur of the moment. 

The post-mistress at the general shop, Mrs. Smail, came forward with 
some testimony. Miss Jessy had been no less than twice to the shop 
during the past fortnight, to inquire after letters addressed J. P. The 
last time she got one. Had she been negotiating privately for the 
lady’s maid’s situation, wondered Abigail: had she been corresponding 
with Mr. Marcus Allen, retorted Susan, in her ill nature; for she did not 
just now hold Jessy in any favour. Mrs. Smail was asked whether she 
had observed, amid the letters dropped into the box, any directed to 
Mr. Marcus Allen. But this had to be left an open question: there 
might have been plenty directed to him, or there might not have been 
a single one, was the unsatisfactory answer: she had “no ‘call’ to ex- 
amine the directions, and as often did up the bag without her spectacles 
as with ’em.” 

All this, put together, certainly did not tend to show that Mr. Marcus 
Allen had anything to do with the disappearance. Jessy had now and 
then received letters from her former school-fellows addressed to the 
post office—for her sisters, who considered her but a child, had an in- 
convenient habit of looking over her shoulder while she read,them. 
The whole family, John Drench included, were up to their ears in 
agony : they did not know in what direction to look for her; were just 
in that state of mind when feeble straws are caught at. Tod, knowing 
it could do no harm, told Miss Abigail about the kiss in the coppice. 
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Miss Abigail quite scouted it: kisses under the mistletoe were as com- 
mon as blackberries with us, and just as innocent. She wrote to Aberyst- 
with, asking questions about Marcus Allen, especially as to where he 
might be found. In answer, Mrs. Allen said she had not heard from 
him since he left Aberystwith, the beginning of December, but had no 
doubt he was in London at his own home: she did not know exactly 
where that was, except that it was ‘somewhere at the West End.” 

This letter was no more satisfactory than the rest. It seemed all of 
a piece; all vague and doubtful. Miss Page read it to her father when 
he was in bed: Susan had just brought up his breakfast and he sat up 
with the tray before him, his face nearly as white as the pillow at his 
_ back. They could not help seeing how ill and how shrunken he 
looked : Jessy’s loss had told upon him. 

“TI think, father, I had better go to London, and see if anything’s to 
be learnt there,” said Miss Page. ‘We cannot live on, in this sus- 
pense.” 

‘“‘Ay; best go,” answered he, ‘‘Z can’t live in it, either. I’ve had 
another sleepless night: and I wish that I was strong to travel. I 
should have been away long ago searching for the child 

‘¢ You see, father, we don’t know where to seek her ; there’s no clue,” 
interrupted Abigail. " 

“I'd have gone from place to place till I found her. But now, Pl 
tell ye, Abigail, where you must go first—the thought has been in my 
mind all night. And that is to Madame Caron’s.” 

‘‘'To Madame Caron’s !” echoed both the sisters atonce. ‘ Madame 
Caron’s !” 

“Don’t neither of ye remember how your mother used to talk of 
her? Ann Dicker she was. She knows a sight of great folks now— 
and it may be that Jessy’s gone to her. Bond Street, or somewhere 
close to it, is where she lives.” 

In truth they had nearly forgotten the person spoken of. Madame 
Caron had once been plain Ann Dicker, of Church Dykely, intimate 
with William Page and his wife. She went to London to learn the 
millinery and dressmaking ; married a Frenchman, and rose by degrees 
to be a fashionable court milliner. It had struck Mr. Page, during the 
past night-watch, that Jessy might have applied to Madame Caron to 
help her in getting a place as lady’s maid. 

‘“Tt’s the likeliest thing she’d do,” he urged. ‘ How was she to find 
such a place of herselfp—and I wish we had all been smothered afore 
we'd made her home here unhappy, and put her on to think of such a 
thing. ‘I should like to be a lady’s maid, father, in some great 
duchess’s family,’ she says to me one day: and I laughed, taking it 
for nothing but nonsense. ‘Thee’d soon wish th’self back at home, 
child,’ was all I said. Ay: she’s off to Madame Caron’s ; not a doubt 
on’t: I can’t tell how it was I never thought of it till to-night.” 

VOL. XI. : P 
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‘I shouldn’t wonder but what it is so,” slowly spoke Abigail, seizing 
on the probability. 

‘‘ And some of you were for taking away my poor lamb’s good name!” 
he added, with emotion. ‘She’d no more run away after Marcus Allen, 
or any other Marcus, than you two would.” 

To resolve and to do were one with prompt Abigail Page. Not a 
moment lost she, now that some kind of clue was afforded to act upon. 
That same morning she was on her way to London, attended by John 
Drench. 

ITI. , 

A LARGE handsome double show-room. Brass hooks on the walls 
and slender bonnet-stands on the tables, garnished with gowns and 
mantles and head-gear and fal-lals; wide pier glasses; sofas and 
chairs covered with chintz. Save for these articles, the room was empty. 
In a small apartment opening from them, called “the trying-on room,” 
sat Madame Caron herself, taking a comfortable cup of tea and a toasted 
muffin, after the labours of the day were over. Not that the labours 
were great at that season: people who require court millinery being 
mostly out of town. 

‘You are wanted, if you please, madame, in the show-room,” said a 
page in buttons, coming in to disturb the tea. 

‘Wanted !—at this hour!” cried Madame Caron, as she glanced at 
the time-piece, and saw it was on the stroke of six. ‘ Who is it?” 

“It’s a lady and gentleman, madame. They look like travellers.” 

‘¢ Go in and light the gas,” said Madame. 

“Passing through London and are requiring things in a hurry,” 
thought she, mentally running through a list of some of her most 
fashionable customers. 

She went in with a swimming curtsey—quite that of a French-woman 
—and the parties, visitors and visited, gazed at each other in the gas- 
light. Zhey saw a very stylish lady in rich black satin that stood on 
end, and lappets of point lace: se saw two homely country people, 
the one in a red comforter, muffled about his ears, the other in an 
antiquated fur cape that must originally have come out of Noah’s ark. 

‘Mon dieu !” inwardly ejaculated Madame, who had caught up a 
few of her husband’s native sayings. 

“Is it—Madame Caron?” questioned Miss Abigail, in hesitation. 
For, you see, she doubted whether it might not be one of Madame 
Caron’s duchesses. 

‘‘T have the honour to be Madame Caron,” replied the lady with her 
grandest air. 

Thus put at ease in regard to identity, Miss Page introduced herself— 
and John Drenth, son of Mr. Drench of the Upland Farm. Madame 
Caron—who had a good heart, and retained amid her grandeur a vivid 
remembrance of home and early friends—came down from her stilts on 
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the instant, took off with her own hands the objectionable tippet, on the 
plea of heat, conducted them into the little room, and rang for a fresh 
supply of tea and muffins. 

‘*T remember you so well when you were a little thing, Abigail,” she 
said, her heart warming to the old days. ‘ We always said you would 
grow up like your mother, and so you have. Ah, dear! that’s some- 
thing like a quarter of a century ago. As to you, Mr. John, your 
father and I were boy and girl sweethearts.” 

Over the refreshing tea and the relishing muffins, Abigail Page told 
her tale. The whole of it. Her father had warned her not to hint a 
word against Jessy : but there was something in the face before her, 
that spoke of truth and trust: and, besides, she did not see her way 
clear zo¢ to speak of Marcus Allen. To leave him out altogether 
would have been like bargaining for a spring calf in the dark. 

‘TI have never had a line from Jessy in all my life; I have neither 
seen nor heard of her,” said Madame. “As to Mr. Marcus Allen, I don’t 
know him personally myself, but Miss Connaway, my head dressmaker, 
does ; for I have heard her speak of him. I can soon find out for you 
where he lives.” 

Miss Page thought she should like to see the head dressmaker, and a 
message was sent up forher. A neat little middle-aged woman came 
down, and was invited to the tea-table. Madame tured the conversa- 
tion on Mr. Marcus Allen; telling Miss Connaway that these country 
friends of hers knew him slightly, and would be glad to get his address 
to call upon him: but she did not say a syllable about Jessy. 

Mr. Marcus Allen had about two hundred a year of his own, and was 
an artist in water colours. The certain income made him idle; and he 
played just as often as he worked. The few pictures he completed 
were good, and sold well. He shared a spacious painting room some- 
where with a brother artist, but lived in chambers. All this Miss 
Connaway told readily : she had known him since he was a child. 

Late though it was, Miss Abigail and her cavalier proceeded to 
Marcus Allen’s lodgings; or ‘‘ chambers,” as they were ostentatiously 
called, and found him seated at dinner. He rose in the utmost aston- 
ishment at sight of them: an astonishment that looked thoroughly 
genuine. | 

Jessy missing ! Jessy left her home! He could but reiterate the 
words in wondering disbelief. Abigail Page felt reassured from 
that moment: even jealous John Drench in his heart acquitted him. 
He had not written to Jessy, he said; he had nothing to write to her 
about, therefore it could not have been his letter she went to receive 
at the post office ; and most certainly she had not written to him. Miss 
Abigail—willing perhaps to offer some excuse for coming to him—-said 
they had thought it possible Jessy might have consulted him about - 
getting a lady’s maid’s place. She never had consulted him, ° 
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answered, but had once told him that she intended to go out as such. 
He should imagine, he added, it was what she had done. 

Mr. Marcus Allen pressed them to sit down and partake of his dinner, 
such as it was; he poured out glasses of wine ; he was altogether hospit- 
able. But they declined all. As John Drench plainly put it, dinner 
and wine mightn’t “set” atop of hot tea and muffins. He then asked 
how he could assist them: he was most anxious they should find her, 
and would help towards it in any way that lay in his power. 

“He knows no more about her than we know,” said John Drench 
as they turned out into the lighted streets. ‘I’m sorry I misjudged 
him.” | 

‘‘T am sorry too, John Drench,” was Miss Abigail’s sorrowful answer. 
“But for listening to you, we should never have had such a wicked 
thought about her, poor child, and been spared many a bitter moment. 
Where in the wide world are we to look for her now?” 

The wide world did not make sign of answer. London, with its teem- 
ing millions, was an enormous arena—and there was no especial cause 
to suppose Jessy Page had come to it. 

“I am afraid it will be of no use to stay here longer,” said Miss 
Abigail to John Drench, after another unsatisfactory day went by, during 
which Marcus Allen called upon them at the inn, and said he had 
spoken to the police. It was John Drench’s own opinion. 

“Why you see, Miss Abigail, that to look for her here, not knowing 
where or how, is something like looking for a needle in a bottle of 
hay,” said he. 

They got home none too soon. Two unexpected events were there 
to greet them. The one was, Mr. Page was lying low in an attack of 
paralysis : the other was a letter from Jessy. 

It gave no clue to where she was. All she said in it was that she 
had found a situation, and hoped to suit and be happy in it: and she 
sent her love to all. 


The weeks and the months wenton. Jessy’s fate remained what it 
had been at first—a mystery. Many a mystery lies unsolved in this 
world, and will so lie to the world’s end. This was one. 

There’s a little more to tell about her sometime, but it will not do 
much towards unravelling it. Jounny LuDLow. 
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GOING TO INDIA FOR A RICH HUSBAND. 


NE of the most attractive girls I ever knew was Louisa Bellamy. 

And for a short while I saw a good deal of her, for she went 

out to Bombay in the “ Bengal,” East Indiaman, of which ship I was 

then chief officer. Her family and mine were old friends, so that she 

and I were not strangers. The Bellamys were well-connected, but very 

poor—taking into consideration the position to which they of nght 

belonged, and their large family—two sons and eight daughters. Louisa 
was the youngest of all. 

The boys entered the East India Company’s service, and had been 
fortunate. Charles, the eldest, especially so. Circumstances helped 
him to his majority very early, and he had married a rich girl soon 
after his arrival in India. From thenceforward he had lived in first-rate 
style, and helped his family. Every one of his sisters had been sent to 
him successively, and he had contrived to find a good “ parti” for 
each. All had married well, and most of them were settled in India. 

Louisa’s turn was the last to come. Like her sisters she was shrewd 
and clever, well able to take care of herself and to make the most of 
opportunities. From her earliest childhood she had been trained to 
look upon e good marriage—that is, a wealthy one—as “a young lady’s 
chief end and aim in life :” and that. this end was only to be attained 
by going out to India. Ever since she could remember, her home had 
seemed to be in a chronic state of excitement and turmoil consequent 
on the successive gettings off of her elder sisters for the land of promise. 
After each departure her mother had suffered under a continued attack 
of fidgets and anxiety until the news came to her of the longed-for 
desirable engagement. No wonder that a rich husband formed the 
main point in Louisa Bellamy’s creed. Her turn had come now. She 
was going to India ¢o get married. And she meant to marry well. 

Mrs. Bellamy kept up her admonitions to the last. ‘ Louisa, mind ; 
mind again and again,” she reiterated on the eve of the departure ; 
“your sisters have all done well, but you will do better. You are by 
far the best-looking of them all, and have only to play your cards well. 
I think I need not, caution you against falling in love with a poor man : 
love is very well in its way, but married poverty is awful. You have 
been reared to know this. Never never make a fool of yourself in that 
manner.” 
~ Louisa quite laughed at the charge: in her case it sounded so 
utterly needless. ‘Never fear, mamma,” were her parting words, 
spoken emphatically, ‘I know. ll take care of myself. See if I 
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don’t make a position worth all theirs put together. Zrust me for that. 
It shall not be far inferior to that of the wife of the Governor-general.” 

‘“‘Heaven bless you, my dear!” returned the happy mother. ‘ You 
were always my favourite child, Louisa, and I have ever looked forward 
to your welfare in life.” | 

What Louisa Bellamy dreamed of that last night, I cannot tell. Be- 
fore falling asleep she lay for some time wrapt in visions of a palace, 
with hosts of black servants in and about it. Carriages, horses, com- 
pany, music, dancing, jewels, pomp and state ; each held a place in the 
panorama. And in the midst of it all, she, herself, figured conspi- 
cuously, the reigning queen. 

On the departure of the Bengal, we towed down to Gravesend, and 
anchored. Two days were spent there in getting ready for sea, and 
receiving the passengers with their piles of luggage. It was a fine 
morning in February when we started finally on our voyage. The 
wind was north-west, blowing a steady breeze. We soon had all sail 
set, and bowled along merrily down past the “ Nore,” and so on. 

Going down Channel I saw but little of the passengers. A ship 
just leaving home, especially with a fresh crew, gives the officers, and 
more particularly the chief, plenty of occupation. By the time we 
reached Madeira, things had got into good working order, and I had 
a little spare time. The weather was constantly fine: none of the 
passengers had been ill. They had had ample time to get intimate: 
which, as a rule, is what people quickly do when going a long voyage 
together. We carried about thirty, of which some two-thirds were 
ladies ; one or two had children with them. They all seemed very 
nice, and we got on well. 

Of the men passengers one in particular gained my liking, more than 
alltherest. Perhaps his name, George Armstrong, may have had some- 
thing to do with the first attraction. It was that of an old school 
chum, who had died, with whom, as a boy, I had been very intimate. 
This George Armstrong was a frank, gentlemanly, handsome fellow, 
six feet high, and a pair of shoulders to match. His face, with its 
habitual good-tempered expression, was kindness itself; showing also 
good sense and ability. He had come out about third at the examina- 
tions for a commission, and was now going out as lieutenant in the 
Engineers. A smart, pushing fellow, who would in time make a name 
for himself, if not knocked over by a cannon-ball. Many have been, 
mark you. 

George Armstrong had nothing but his pay and a small private income 
of fifty pounds a year. After all, this is not so great a misfortune ; 
perhaps the contrary ; for a clever, steady young man in India. If he 
has it in him, the very fact of his: being obliged to work for a position, 
spurs him on to exertion: and he often rises far beyond those who 
start with money, and so are content to vegetate and take life easily. 
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Armstrong grew to be a favourite on board the Bengal, and he and I 
struck up areal friendship. He took a fancy to me, just as I did to him. 
The days on board passed very pleasantly. One had not time to feel 
ennui. Every hour had its occupation or amusement. Bathing and 
coffee in the morning : breakfast at nine o’clock : tiffinatnoon: dinner 
at four: tea at seven. It seemed like one continual meal. At eight 
o'clock the steward put grog and wine on the table, with cakes and 
such light.things. During the day the ladies read, sewed, practised 
rousic, played with the children, and found various other pastimes. The 
men smoked, read, played quoits, and fired at bottles suspended from 
a stunsail-boom end. Often we had a ship in sight: sometimes a 
homeward-bounder. ‘There would be plenty of signalling, of answering 
and asking eager questions on both sides. In fine light weather we 
once or twice boarded another ship, seven or eight of the passengers 
going in the boat. As for fish, we caught plenty, including several 
sharks. These also afforded much amusement, and caused not a little 
trepidation to the ladies when they came to take a near view of the 
shark’s flounderings on the deck. There was a rubber in the evenings 
for those who cared about it, sometimes a round game: Pope Joan, or 
vingt-et-un. Chess also: singing: music: once or twice a week 
dancing on the poop—a fine, large poop, was that of the Bengal. But 
the favourite amusement in the warm still nights of the tropics, was the 
desultory lingering on this same poop, walking, sitting, and chatting. 

Several young ladies on board were in the same position as Miss 
Bellamy—going out to their friends in the hope of getting well married. 
It is a kind of institution with us, you know, this going out. Nearly all 
were under the captain’s charge, and he looked after them pretty well. 
Most of the men were in the army ; the gallantry of such is proverbial, 
and there was a very fair amount of small flirting done. Louisa 
Bellamy was a very adept at the game. She turned the heads of half 
the men with her arch, winning manners, and her natural attractions. 
Armstrong was undoubtedly the favourite with every lady on board. 
It was clear as the day that each one looked best pleased when he was 
her cavalier. Perhaps it was from seeing this that Miss Bellamy laid 
herself out to attract him. She certainly did do so. For a long time 
he took it all for what it was worth, and tried to pay her off in kind. 
With him, however, it grew into something deeper. But she was proot 
against all his shafts, and only laughed at him. 

And so the ship sailed on, the time flying by. So pleasantly 
did it pass, that we were well down South and across the S.E. trades 
before any one began to talk of getting to the Cape. The weather 
kept fine; the evening promenades were continued, as well as the 
flirting; and Mr. Armstrong was invanably the companion of Miss 
Bellamy. In short, it was, with him, the old story: he had played with 
edged tools, and cut his fingers. 
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One night I was keeping the first watch, walking fore and aft the 
poop, when he came up and turned about with me. I thought I'd 
rally him. 

“Well, Armstrong, so you're in for it at last!” 

‘Pooh! nonsense!” returned he, turning as red as a crimson sunset. 

‘“‘Tt is useless your trying to deceive me, man—and perhaps yourself 
also. I see it all plainly.” 

‘Well, upon my word, I believe it is as you say, old fellow,” he 
acknowledged, coming round. ‘I can’t help myself.” 

‘¢ Now, Armstrong, look here—take a fool’s advice. Don't let the 
fancy goon. Get out of it while you can. Depend upon it, you will 
only be wasting your time and love upon her. She is a charming girl ; 
I believe a truly good girl: but she knows how to take the best care of 
herself. She is going out to India, as her sisters all did before her, to 
find a rich husband.” 

“You know her people, don’t you ?” 

“Ves, I know them. And I know the creed they have brought 
her up in. Believe me, Armstrong, Louisa Bellamy will never look 
seriously on a poor man like you.” 

‘“‘T suppose you are right,” he said, after a pause. “I have thought 
all along that she was only amusing herself with me. It’s this: she 
attracts a man against his will. But I'll cut the matter short from 
to-night.” 

Towards morning the weather changed. The wind hauled into the 
south-east, and came on to blow. For two days we had a strong gale 
with a heavy cross sea, and the ship was knocked about a good deal. 
The passengers showed out very little. This was the first bad weather 
experienced, and many of them were qualmish and kept to their state 
rooms. Armstrong and Miss Bellamy were among the few who could 
remain about, as usual. He seemed to be keeping to his determination, 
for he did not speak to her more than common civility demanded ; and 
when in the cuddy, always seated himself at a safe distance. 

But this could not last. ‘The ice in George Armstrong’s bosom 
melted : his good resolves gave way. When fine weather returned, and 
the evening walks were resumed, he and Miss Bellamy were again 
promenading the poop side by side. And, all this time, was she smitten? 
Not one bit, that I could detect; and I watched her closely. I felt 
sure that I had taken her true estimate: she was of the world, 
worldly. 

Some two months after leaving England we made the Cape. The 
weather was fine, and the ship put into Table Bay. Ostensibly for 
water, fresh meat and vegetables: in reality to afford the passengers an 
opportunity of seeing the place and having a run on shore. They had 
great fun. I only wish I had been with them; but we had sprung 
a topmast and sustained some other damage shortly before, and I had 
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to remain on board to look after the refitting. Table Bay was left after 
a sojourn of two days. The weather was fine, the wind southerly and 
moderate. The next day but one, breakfast being ended, and most of 
the passengers assembled on the poop, some of the men began fishing 
over the stern for Cape pigeons and albatrosses. The ship was going 
about five knots, with the yards braced up. I stood looking on at the 
fishing, and then went forward to the forecastle ladder, when there was 
a loud cry from the helmsman. 

** Man overboard !” 

Of all the different calls on board ship in moments of sudden danger 
this is, to me, the most startling and impressive. It sends through me 
a peculiar thrill, and imparts a feeling of undefinable dread and gloom 
that no other cry does. I have, unfortunately, heard it often. I have 
also heard nearly all the others, from “ Breakers under the bows” to 
“Fire.” But none ever so painfully impressed me as that of “ Man 
overboard.” 

‘Man overboard!” How instantaneously the cry was caught up 
and echoed by twenty voices! What astate of panic and confusion the 
passengers were in! All-the crew came on deck in an instant: even 
they who had been in their bunks. 

“Where?” I cried, bounding back to the poop, and running aft. 
‘Who is it ?” 

‘¢ Armstrong. Mr. Armstrong.” - 

“Hard down the helm, hard down, my lad!” I said as I seized a 
life-buoy and threw it as far as I could towards where he was paddling 
about in the water, a hundred and fifty yards astern. Although the 
buoys were close at hand, strange to say, nobody had thought of 
throwing one overboard. The one I threw did not go thirty yards from 
thé ship. 

“Hard down the helm. All hands on deck. Let go the maintack 
and bowline, mainsheet ; back the main yard. Mr. Green, take four 
hands with you and clear away the small life-boat; get into her and 
lower away as soon as you're ready. Jones,” to a middy, “jump up 
in the mizen-top and keep your eye on the man overboard.” 

In a very short time the ship was stopped, and the boat travelling as 
fast as four good men could pull her, towards the place where Armstrong 
could be seen from aloft swimming about. Unfortunately he had not 
reached the life-buoy. It was nowa question of how long he could 
keep up. The weather was fine, and the water comparatively smooth ; 
but there was a good deal of swell on. 

One good thing, it was daylight. If he were only a tolerably good 
swimmer there was a fair chance of his being saved. But—coudd he 
swim well? None of us knew! 

It was a most anxious time. The suspense was terrible. Most of 
the passengers, certainly all the ladies, were literally in fear and . 
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trembling for a human life. Presently, Jones sang out from the mizen- 
top: “It’s all right; the boat sees him. They are pulling straight for 
him.” A minute or two later, the youngster was at my elbow on the 
deck, very much to my astonishment, for I had not seen him come down. 

‘What the deuce are you doing here? Did I not send you into the 
mizen-top to keep a look-out on the boat and the man in the water?” 

“IT saw the boat pulling straight for him, sir, so I thought I might 
come down.” 

“Did you see him taken into the boat ° . 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you ought to have stayed up.” 

We could only await the boat’s approach. All hoped and expected 
that he had been picked up, but no one was sure of it. He might have 
gone down, exhausted, just as the boat was getting to him. A few 
minutes would solve the question. 

Louisa Bellamy was on the poop with the others. For the first time 
I observed something which told me that she, too, perhaps, might have 
had her feathers scorched from fluttering too near the flame. There 
was no mistaking it; she was profoundly agitated: her distress was real 
and very great, though she strove to hide it. 

The boat was returning. Had they found him? “Yes,” said one, 
‘‘T can count six. No—stopa bit. It’s only five. Armstrong’s lost.” 

“No: he is saved,” said the captain, “for I see him. Thank God.” 
And with the good words there arose a sudden commotion and flutter. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with Miss Bellamy? Ohdear! Miss Bellamy 
has fainted !” | 

It was true. They had to catch her as she was falling. The strain 
on the nervous system had been too great. Nothing was thought of 

3 she soon revived, laughed it off, and called herself stupid for fainting 
- Wy such a trifle.” 

The boat came alongside, and Armstrong scrambled up the side 
ladder, grinning. His appearance, say the least of it, was not elegant. 
_ Having divested himself of boots, coat, and vest while in the water, he 
now appeared on the scene in a wet shirt and pantaloons that clung 
about him in folds and pleats. 

Down he dived to his cabin ; had a stiff glass of brandy, and a heavy 
rub down. Meanwhile the boat was hoisted up, the sails were trimmed, 
and the ship kept on her course. 

The weather continued fine; and in a few days we entered the 
Mozambique Channel. Here we got a fine S.E. wind which sent us 
bowling along nine or ten knots, with stunsails set alow and aloft. 

All this time Mr. Armstrong and Miss Bellamy seemed to go on as 
usual. He was constant and demonstrative in his attention. In fact, 
it was plain to every one on board how matters were with him. She, 
on the contrary, appeared as indifferent as ever, and teased him like a 
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child. Sometimes I fancied this indifference was only assumed : but, 
if so, it was cleverly done. Events, however, were bringing on a crisis. 

We had left the Cape about ten days. One evening, just at eight 
o'clock, I was relieved from watch. The stewards had placed the 
usual grog and wine on the table, and I went into the cuddy. The 
captain was seated in his stateroom—the after one—a chart spread out 
before him. He called me in. 

‘‘’You have the middle watch, I think ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Well, at midnight when you come’ on deck, take all the stuns’ils in, 
and haul her up a couple of points. Keep a good look-out for the 
island, It’s very low, so the chances are that you'll not see anything 
of it.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

And I had just begun a game at chess in the cuddy when the captain 
called me back again. 

“Oh, look here, Mr. W: ; I think you need not mind about the 
stuns’ils. I'll alter the course a point at once; that ought to take us 
well clear. However, you can keep a sharp look-out just the same. 
We were a hundred and twenty miles, or so, off at noon : and, according 
to the rate we’ve been going at since, she ought to be up with the 
island between one and two o'clock.” 

“Very good, sir,’”’ I repeated ; “I'll keep a good look-out.” And I 
returned to my game of chess. It did not last long, and I soon 
turned in. : 

At midnight, when I relieved the second mate, the night was fine 
--and tolerably clear. Clear enough overhead. But on the water there 
was a sort of light mist, and the rays of the moon, which was now 
about two hours high, were dazzling. The breeze had freshened, and 
we had quite enough of it for the small stuns’ils. I took my usual turn 
round the decks, cautioned the look-out man, and returned to the poop, 

About half-past one I reckoned up, mentally, that we must have about 
run the exact distance. “Davis,” I said to the third mate, “just go 
forward and see if the look-out is nodding: if so, give him a trifle to 
remember you by. Stop on the forecastle yourself till I call you off, and 
keep a sharp look-out.” 

Away went Davis. I had my night-glasses with me; and, knowing 
that if we saw the land at all we should be very close to it, walked from 
side to side of the poop, looking anxiously around. 

Suddenly, a couple of gulls shrieked overhead. “By heavens!” 
thought I, “that’s a warning, and I'll accept it.” I htrned forward, 
determined to remain on the look-out myself. As I ascended the fore- 
castle ladder, Davis was in the act of coming down, and met me. 

“Ts that you, sir? There’s something ahead I can’t quite make out. 
I was coming aft to tell you. It looks like a sort of cloud.” 
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Pushing past him, I took one look. For a second of time, my heart 
seemed to turn quite cold and stand still. I felt half sick. The next 
moment I was all right: the shock had been too heavy. We were right 
bang on top of the island! There it was, scarcely a mile off. I could 
see the surf distinctly with the glasses, and the ship was tearing along 
straight for it, about ten knots an hour! We ought to have seen it 
sooner, but the glare of the moon rendered the horizon all round quite 
black-looking ; whilst at the same time its rays on the water made the 
surf impossible to be distinguished at a distance. 

For a moment I thought nothing coudd save the ship. Fortunately, 
I have always been very cool; quite self-possessed in sudden emer- 
gencies, as in moments of the greatest peril. It is my nature to be so: 
and I wish all sailors could say the same. There was but one thing 
that could save us ; and I tried it. 

‘Hard up! hard up,” I shouted to the helmsman. ‘“ Call all hands 
to save ship. Let go the royal halyards and stuns’! tacks fore and aft. 
Brace the crossjack yard round.”—By this time I had got down off the 
forecastle, and hurried aft.—‘“‘ Let go the lee main braces, one of you ; 
main tack and sheet too, somebody.” Ali this had occupied less than 
half a minute: and I now met the third mate with his startled and 
anxious face. 

‘ Davis, call the captain. Tell him we are right on the top of it.” 

Two minutes more, and we were in a pretty pickle. The helm had 
been put hard up, and the ship spun round on her heel like a top. 
She was now flat aback by the lee and going stern first towards the 
island. The men had been too slow in their movements ; and before 
° the yards could be braced round, they had taken aback. The state 
of confusion was frightful. I got up on to the poop. All the crew 
were out on deck, some pulling on one rope, some on another, all of them 
talking, many frightened and bewildered. ‘This would never answer. 

“Silence, fore and aft! What the deuce are you all doing? Attend 
to the word of command. Mr. Green, bring your watch into the poop 
and turn this mainyard round. Do you hear there, starboard watch on 
the poop. Port watch, haul in the port crossjack braces.” 

The captain rushed on deck in his shirt-tails. Most of the men 
passengers were so rushing also. The wind blew freshly and the tails 
fluttered. It was a good thing I retained my presence of mind, for the 
captain three-parts lost his. — 

‘“Good heavens, W. , what’s the matter?” he cried. “ Where 
is it? I can’t see a thing: that confounded moonlight blinds me 
quite. I can’t do anything just now. You had better go on with it, 
as you know the position of things.” 

*“‘ There’s the land, sir,” I said, ‘‘ that black streak ; and there’s the 
broken water.” . 

And uncommonly close it was to us. The captain looked bewildered 
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‘Shift the helm, my lad,” I said to the man at the wheel. “Now, 
sir,” I continued, “you see how she is. If you will take charge, I'll 
go down on the main deck and get the head yards to mghts: the 
boatswain is making a regular mess of it. And with all the lee 
stuns’ls set and the swinging boom out, it’s an awkward job.” 

“All right, W——,” he replied. “I’ve got my eyesight now: I'll 
look after her.” 

The scene in the cuddy, as I afterwards learnt, was a terrible one. 
When the startling cry was echoed along the decks and through 
the cabins, “ All hands save ship,” the passengers had, one and all, 
expected immediate shipwreck, and death as a natural consequence. In 
these moments of sudden peril on board ship, and especially if they 
occur at night, passengers invariably give way to excess of terror. 
It is but natural. The convenances of life are thrown to the winds— 
as was the case in the Bengal: The women rushed from their beds in 
their night dresses ; shrieking, sobbing, talking wildly. They did not 
dare to go on deck, but huddled themselves in a group in the cuddy. 
To add to the confusion, the lamp had gone out and they were 
in darkness. George Armstrong had hurried back from the poop 
at first, in search of Miss Bellamy. Believing that the ship must 
Inevitably go ashore in the next few moments, he ignored ceremony 
and burst into her cabin. She had just left her bed. There was no 
light, but instinct told her who was coming to the rescue. 

““Oh George, George! what is the danger ?” 

For answer, George Armstrong took her to him, and clasped her in 
his strong arms. It was no time for concealing the peril. 

‘‘ My dearest,” he said, “a few moments may end all. Even as I 
speak to you, the ship’s bottom is in danger of being knocked out; in 
which case, we must all perish.” 

She was dreadfully agitated. And in that moment, each one believing 
it to be the last, reticence was thrown away. With the fear of death 
before us, we dare not persist in a lie; and George Armstrong heard 
how passionately she loved him. 

And they made a compact, each with each: that if, by God’s mercy, 
they should come unscathed out of this peril, they would become 
to one another man and wife. Her head dropped on his breast, 
and rested there, as she made the solemn promise. 

She let him take his first passionate kiss. Then, telling her to get a 
cloak on, or something, he left her with the other ladies in the cabin. 

Then he rushed up on deck, and found some of the passengers 
helping the crew to brace the mainyard round. Armstrong fell-to with 
his great strength: doing more than any two in the crowd. It was 
an awful job, getting the ship to-rights. Five o’clock had struck before 
we had her snugged down to topsails and jib, and the watch sent 
below. However, we were saved. 
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Dodging away to the southward till after breakfast, we then stood 
back for the island: running close in, and taking a good stare at it. 
The weather was bright and genial, the sun shone hotly. Although 
uninhabited, there was some appearance of wild vegetation. Clumps 
of trees clustered here and there, green bushes also ; in contrast with 
which the shelving, sandy beach looked quite enticing, as the water 
rippled gently upon it—for we were on the lee side of the island now, 
and, of course, in smooth water. There was some talk of lowering a 
boat and landing; but it came to nothing. The captain was more 
eager to take advantage of the fine S.E. wind blowing, and make up 
for the few hours we had lately lost. So we squared away and stood 
to the northward. All sail was quickly packed on the “‘ Bengal”; and 
in an hour’s time Europa Island was out of sight astern. 

‘“‘T have often wished to see the place,” said the captainto me. “I 
have passed it a good few times, but always out of sight. We nearly 
saw too much of it now, eh, Mr. W: However, a miss is as good 
as a mile.” 

From this time we had a constant succession of fair winds and fine 
weather ; and arrived at Bombay on the first of June. During the 
remainder of the passage it was patent to everybody on board how 
matters were between Armstrong and Miss Bellamy. Never a thought 
crossed her of retracting the promise, given in a moment of peril: and 
she looked supremely happy. Nearly the first to board us off Bombay 
Harbour was Major Bellamy : he had come off in one of the dubashes’ 
boats. ‘The young lady waited by the poop ladder to receive him. 

“Well, Charles !” 

“My dear Louisa! But how you’ve grown. And improved too! 
By George, you put your sisters into the shade!” 

‘“*T want to introduce a gentleman to you,” she went on, beckoning 
Armstrong forward ; ‘‘ one of the passengers and a friend of mine: Mr. 
Armstrong. George, this 1s my brother Charley.” 

Charles Bellamy looked blank. There was no mistaking, as he 
feared, what this style of introduction meant. Ere he had held out his 
hand, with some hesitation—and the frank, pleasant face of George 
Armstrong seemed to compel him to that advance, Louisa disappeared, 
saying she had her “ things ” to look after. , 

Major Bellamy looked round, and saw me. A warm grasp of the 
hand, and he pulled me aside. Our thoughts went back to the old 
days, and it almost seemed as though we were lads together again. 
We were at the same school—though he was a few years older than I. 

“TI say, Harry, what zs the meaning of all this? Louisa speaks to 
that man as ‘George,’ and she coolly introduces me to him as ‘my 
brother Charley.’ ” 

*“‘ Well—I see you guess,” was my hurried answer—for I had barely 
time to stay a moment with him. “I think it is a case, Charles. I 
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warmed Armstrong against it; I said a word or two of warning to 
Louisa : but love and circumstances have been too strong for prudence.” 

My companion drew in his lips. ‘‘ Whatis hee Poor, of course !’’ 

‘‘Has next to nothing, besides his pay: he’s a lieutenant in the 
Engineers. But look here, Bellamy—he is a gentleman in the best sense 
of the word ; and a downright good fellow: safe to get on. If Louisa 
were my sister, I’d give her to him with pleasure to-morrow.” 

‘“* But , 

“‘T can’t stay : we are about to bring up, and there’s the pilot calling 
out for the chief officer. I'll come on to you, old friend, as soon as I 
can get ashore.” | 





It came to pass, and very shortly: for Major Bellamy did not see 
his way clear to hold out against Louisa’s will. And he had grown to 
like Armstrong. I was at the wedding ; and we had a jolly spree. 

The following formed part of Mrs. George Armstrong’s first letter 
home after the ceremony. 

“Poonan, July 27¢h. 

‘*My Dearest Mamma, 

‘“We have been married three days, and are now at this place. 
I find it much pleasanter than Bombay. The latter, just now, is very 
disagreeable to live in. Always rainy and cold, or rainy and hot and 
muggy. Here the weather is lovely. I wish we were rich, that we 
might come home to see you; I know you would like George. He 
hopes to get promotion soon; and I am sure he will, for he is very 
clever and persevering. He desires his love to you; and he says if 
papa—but I’ll leave a space at the end for him to write his own messages. 

‘‘ All the girls have gone on at me in a most disgraceful manner for 
marrying him. Georgina went into a passion over it; she said I had 
made a great fool of myself, and thrown myself away. They all talked no 
end of nonsense about a Mr. Stewart, saying I ought to have married Azm 
because he 1s z#zmensely rich. Would you believe that he proposed to 
Charles for me when he had only seen me twice? Fancy it! He is 
an old man, quite forty, and his whiskers are turning gray. The idea 
of his wanting me/ Riches may be very well, dear mamma, but love's 
better. Oh, if you could but see George! He is worth - 

Mrs. Bellamy dashed down the letter with a groan. She had not 
patience to read further. Louisa’s ideas had indeed undergone a 
change in a few months—and to her mother it was a cruel blow. 

“The simpleton ! the utter idiot !” said Mrs. Bellamy in her wrath. 
‘To think that she should tie herself to a poor lieutenant in a marching 
regiment with nothing but his pay, when she might have done so well ! 
I'll never forgive her; never.” H. W. 





A WINTER MORNING WITH OUR PETS. 


HE country roads are an uncomfortable patchwork of mud and 
stones. The woods are bare and silent. Not even Robin 
Redbreast, the winter chorister, chants one note to-day, for there is not 
a ray of sunlight in all the leaden-coloured sky to cheer him in his song. 
No faintest flush of green brightens the hedgerows. There is nothing 
to entice us out for a walk this morning. Let us go into the neatly- 
kept farm-yard, which is so well fenced round that the blustering north- 
west wind now blowing can hardly be felt within its precincts, and see 
what amusement we can find among its inhabitants. 

The straw in that cozy linny to the left, as we enter, looks clean 
enough and soft enough to form a bed for a princess, at least in the 
good old days when princesses used to walk about sometimes in the 
disguise of shepherdesses ; and a very winsome princess, indeed, in her 
own way, does in fact keep here her state. She calls us with a gentle 
low, and we obey the summons to her sweet presence ; sweet in truth 
we own it to be, as we inhale the fragrance of her breath. Nelly, the 
most elegant in shape and fine in coat of small Jersey cows, receives us 
very graciously. She holds down her deer-like head in a half-shy, half- 
coquettish way, for us to rub it. She allows us to examine the golden 
lining of her ears—her highest patent of good birth. She gazes at us 
, with her clear clever eyes, as though she were longing to ask us some 
question. Nelly is very exclusive in her taste. She will associate with 
no other four-footed animal, except her own daughter, who is here, as 
usual, her companion, but who, not being so friendly to man, has retired 
into a corner and is peering at us rather suspiciously. In the fields in 
summer this aristocratic mamma and daughter keep apart from the rest of 
the herd in the most dignified way, and will hardly condescend to crop 
a blade of grass out of the same hedge with them. There is scarcely a 
gate on the farm which Nelly cannot open. In vain the cowman and 
the carpenter meet together to form cunningly-contrived fastenings ; 
Nelly’s sharp little horns, and still sharper wits, always find out the 
trick of their art. The object of her wanderings has as yet never been 
exactly discovered. ‘Perhaps she has some indistinct hope of reaching 
a ship to take her back to her native island. 

But a large sleepy red head, such as reminds us of the head of Apis 
on Egyptian columns, is staring at us over yonder gate, and claiming in 
turn our attention. This is the prize ox, who in another month will 
be beef in the market, and he seems to have some dim perception 
of the fact, for there is a half-reproachful, half-melancholy expression 
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in his great eyes. We feel something very like compunction as we 
look at his broad patient forehead, which we have so often stroked, and, 
not wishing to grow too sentimental, hurry on. 

Two shaggy pony faces—one grey, the other brown—are poked out 
of the stable window to greet us. The grey licks his lips, which we 
know well means an imperative demand for a lump of sugar. The 
brown makes a saucy grab at our shoulder. There is much character, 
but of a very different kind in both of these heads. The one is expres- 
sive of wilfulness, the other of mischief. Mustard-seed, the grey, is a 
pony of an imperious disposition, who makes rules for himself and laws 
for every one who comes near him, and insists on their being kept. 
When the boy who is his groom of the chambers approaches with the 
broom, which, in our primitive stable, takes the place of curry-comb 
and water-brush, he is bound by his allegiance to Prince Mustard-seed to 
use it in one peculiar and prescribed manner. When his so-called 
master, but in reality his most respectful subject, rides him he also has 
to observe certain appointed ordinances. The chief of these are that 
he must always keep his riding-whip in a particular angle between 
Mustard-seed’s head and tail, that he must never take out a coloured 
pocket-handkerchief, and that, though he may be choking he must not 
cough or sneeze loudly. Should he begin to infringe in the slightest 
degree any of these laws, Mustard-seed first warns him of his grave dis- 
pleasure by laying back one ear flat on his neck, or by holding his tail 
on‘one side. Should the rider persist in his contumely, he is certain to 
be sent up into the air by a sudden spring off all four legs at once. 
There are particular turns in the road which Mustard-seed never passes 
without the ceremony of a little resolute kick. He always walks 
along with a swagger, which seems to say, “I don’t care where I.go 
or what I do as long as I get my rights, and those I am resolved to 
have at any ‘cost.” Mustard-seed is not one of your timid shyers, 
who starts at every thing he meets; he will march boldly by a 
gipsy’s camp fire, that awful terror to the pony mind in general. Nor 
is he one of your lazy horses ; he always does his work with a will, and 
would drop sooner than shirk it. In short, he is a sturdy citizen 
of the equine commonwealth, who, if things among horses fell ‘ut 
as they do among men, would certainly make his way in the world. 

His companion, Puck, is of a very different nature. Puck is a pony 
of quaint unexpected tricks, and strange goblin fancies. He walks 
about nearly as much on his hind legs as on all fours ; and sometimes 
surprises the unwary stable-boy by giving him a pat on the shoulder 
with one of his front feet. If his mistress ever happens to visit him 
without the due offering of an apple or a carrot, he generally twitches 
a hair-pin out of her hair, or a button off her dress, to remind her ot 
‘her unpardonable neglect. In summer, when he is turned out, there is no _ 
hedge which can confine him to,a single field. cHe wanders at will ove’ 
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the whole farm ; and often when master or men least expect it, he sud- 
denly appears before them—climbing cat-like down some steep bank, or 
slipping through some impossible gap. ‘There isa tradition on the farm 
that he was once fairly stopped by a high stone wall, when it is said he 
turned round and kicked it ina passion. Puck is so cunning that he can 
sham lameness at a moment’s notice with any old soldier in the land. 
He is very inquisitive ; and pulls to pieces everything he gets hold of, as 
if he wished to learn the way in which it was made. This the stable- 
boy, whose best hat once fell in Puck’s way, knows to his grief and 
sorrow. Puck is very sociable. He has a wonderful love and reverence 
for Mustard-seed, his usual companion. He always tries to imitate 
everything his friend does, and when the grey goes out without me 
he neighs in the most piteous way. 

Whose cold nose do we now feel thrust into our hand? It is the nose 
of Hero, the Newfoundland dog. Hero is the most essentially princely 
of all our pets. There is a bland condescension in the manner with 
which he receives our caresses—a stately dignity in all his movements, 
that are truly royal. When any member of the family. returns home, 
or any well-known guest arrives, Hero always goes to the gate to 
meet him, and marches majestically at his side up to the front door, 
wagging his tail at regular intervals. If the visitor is a respectable-look- 
ing stranger, Hero stands at a little distance from him, and gives three 
loud barks to announce his approach to the family. There are few 
things in nature by turns more touching and more ridiculous than the 
way in which dogs cling to old customs and things. Could they have 
their will, not one tittle would ever change in their surroundings. The 
master would always go out at precisely the same time each day; the 
dinner hour would never be altered ; even the furniture would never be 
moved an inch. ‘ Nothing is sadder than to see a dog looking at the 
empty chair of some absent one whom he loves. Nothing is more 
laughable than to watch his face of disgust when he finds that the posi- 
tion of. his favourite mat is changed. 

Several times Hero has managed to slip, unnoticed by the family, 
nto church, where he lies down behind a pillar, and is so still that no 
one guesses his presence till the end of the service, when he walks out 
quietly after his master. If truth must be told, he behaves a good deal 
better than many two-legged Christians of the congregation. One day, 
Hero’s master, when walking with him, told him to wait for him at a 
certain stile till his return. The master was going to'see a meadow full 
of young lambs, whose mammas would, he thought, take exception to 
the Newfoundland’s appearance in their nursery, stayed so long among 
his flock, and was so deeply absorbed by them, that he quite forgot all 
about the dog, and took adifferent way home. That afternoon Hero 
was not seen on the premises. Evening came, cook prepared the New- 
foundland’s supper, a savoury mess of barley méal and bones, in his large 
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wooden bowl. Then she called on Hero to come and partake of it ; 
but no Hero appeared. At length, in the morning, the master recalled 


the fact of his having bidden the dog wait for him at the stile. He 


went to the place, and there sat Hero on the very spot he had left him. 

But who is this that comes bounding down the steps leading from the 
house into the farm-yard, with the orange-tan paws that so completely 
realize the old Homeric expression about “ the glancing-footed dogs?” 
This is the delight of the girls, the playmate of the boys, the idol of the 
maid-servants ; this is Peri, the black-and-tan toy terrier. Peri is the 
very embodiment of graceful elasticity. There is such airy freedom in 
the play of all her limbs, such exuberant life in her every movement ; 
her bright eyes dance with fun as she frisks around us. Her small 
well-cut ears almost meet as she pricks them in her earnest endeavours 
to understand what we are saying. Her black velvet coat, with its buff 


facings, shines with health and exercise. There is more joyous vitality 


in her being than in that of any creature we ever beheld. Peri is a com- 
plete little lady in her habits and tastes. If you offer her water in a wine 
glass, she laps it with her little red tongue in the daintiest way possible. 
If you ask her to kiss you, she puts up her small mouth with a pretty, 
half-flirting air. If you put her on the table at dessert, she walks about, 
moving her feet so neatly, that not even one glass is shaken. All this she 
does from her own natural talent. She is not one of your drilled dogs 
who perform tricks, and look scared and miserable all the while, as though 
they were going through some dreadful penance. Indeed, few dogs 
ever go through what is called an education without their native wit 
being completely spoiled by it. Peri’s mother died when she was a little 
puppy; and, strange to say, a compassionate cat took a fancy to and 
brought up the orphan. From her foster mother, Peri learned the habit 
of licking her paws and rubbing. them about her face. This practice 
has, in a dog, an exceedingly comical and singular appearance. The 
only similar instance we have ever heard or read of in canine history, 
is in Miss Mitford’s letters, where the same fact is related of a dog who 
_also was adopted by a cat. 

Two cats, Silvia the tortoise-shell, and Belia the striped tabby, are 
purring around us and insisting on a place in the catalogue of our pets. 
Silvia is the most unselfish creature on the premises. She is entirely 
devoted to Belia, who is her daughter, and the most completely spoiled 
child in creation. Belia eats the mice which Silvia catches. If Belia 
wants a half-fledged bird, Silvia runs up the tree and shakes the victim 
down into her clutches while she sits beneath. When Belia has kittens 
the old puss stays with them in the hay-loft, taking upon herself the 
care of the family while the young one flaunts about on the house-top 
or dreams lazily by the kitchen fire. Silvia and Belia are not without 
their counterparts among human kind, mere cats though they be. 

A few handfuls of corn scattered: inthe middle of the yard brine 
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together a vast feathered company who surround us with varied shades 
of plumage, and with a perfect Babel of noise. Turkeys, grey, black, 
and bronze, utter their inane cry which never seems to mean anything. 
Geese cackle in an important business-like tone. Guinea-fowls with 
their military-looking red top-knots, and clerical looking white wattles, 
repeat their impatient che! che! Speckled hens and white hens, and 
dusky hens of no particular colour, cluck all at once about their diverse 
feelings-and opinions. Phe Cochin-china cock crows his hoarse chal- 
lenge to the Dorking his deadly foe. The graceful pea-hen blows her 
short harsh trumpet note. The splendid sultan, her mate, shivers this 
chill morning, and wishes himself no doubt on the roof of an eastern 
palace. Then there is the great pigeon tribe. One perches at the 
window of his house and gallantly begs his wife with many bows to 
come down first to breakfast while he stays at home and looks after 
domestic affairs. Another, who is a pouter, struts up very like a 
pompous old gentleman. A fan-tail darts down with a whizzing sound 
as her wings cut the air. A loving pair descend into the middle of the 
yard in a way which fully justifies their name of tumblers, In that 
sheltered corner we find a merry family party who are singing lustily, 
Their imprisoning wires prevent their coming down to pick up a grain, 
so we must stick a sprig of groundsel into their cage to make amends. 
This is a little colony of canaries. They are all brothers and sisters 
and cousins, and all live together in the most perfect harmony, except 
that sometimes when every bird takes to singing at the same moment 
there is a slight discord as to sound. A little while since these canaries 
gave a charming instance of intelligence and family affection. As 
the autumn sun grew more watery and the wind more chill the 
eldest bird of the party, who was father or grandfather to all the rest, 
began to droop. Ina few days the poor old fellow became so weak 
that he could not feed himself. But his children were not going to let 
him starve. Each morning some of them picked up the grain, carried 
it to him, and fed him as tenderly as the parent birds feed their young. 

We think we cannot close this simple record of animal life better than 
with this little incident. Men in their pride have given the name of 
instinct to certain faculties in animals; but may not this same instinct 
sometimes teach our higher reason? Those who live in great cities 
know little of the inner nature of birds and beasts. To them the 
horse is but the animated machine which moves their hansom or their 
brougham; the hen who lays the egg for their breakfast is but an 
abstract idea. ‘Therefore should we dwellers in quiet country nooks 
who live with the animals as friends, and know. each of them by his or 
her own personality, sometimes speak out the lore we have learned in 
our solitude, that so the golden chain which stretches from the eternal 
throhe down through all creation may not be forgotten among us. 

| ALICE KING, 
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BY THE SILVER SEA. 


- OING to the seaside, grandmamma! What, at this season ?” 

“YT am not going for pleasure, Helen,” replied stately Mrs. 
Vanlyn. ‘The doctor says it is the only thing for your brother, poor 
child ; that he must go.” 

Helen Vanlyn believed her troublesome young brother was not so ill 
as the two old women—her grandmother and the doctor—thought him. 
She was anything but pleased at the prospect of banishment. 

“T am perfectly sure, grandmamma, that not a single family will be 
there, except ourselves.” 

‘“‘ Whether they are or not, my dear, it will make no difference to us. 
I am not going to any of the recognized seaside visiting places. Dr. 
Gall has told me of a quiet, lonely farm-house, in a solitary part of the 
seashore: and I have written to make the arrangements. Céleste has 
her orders : but if you wish to give her any particular directions about 
your things, you can.” 

Mrs. Vanlyn sailed out of the room, leaving her pretty granddaughter 
petrified with astonishment. She stood for five minutes undecided 
whether to resist this attempt to imprison her for the summer in a dreary 
farm-house, or to submit to her grandmother’s imperious commands. 

- Then Céleste presented herself, horror in her eyes. The French maid 
was as much averse to this imprisonment in a solitary farm-house as 
ever Miss Vanlyn could be. Nobody to say Bonjour to! nobody to 
see the pretty toilettes ! The two would have liked to resist immensely, 
had they only known how. 

They were orphans, these two children, Helen and Frederick Vanlyn, 
and their home was with their late father’s mother. Of good family, 
of good fortune, Helen, introduced the previous year, had grown to 
love the world. To take her from it at the season’s height was cruelty 
indeed! Her brother, several years younger, and only a lad, had been 
delicate of late. / 

Mrs. Vanlyn’s will was law, and there might be no resistance. 
Helen irreverently called her “old:” she was not a great deal 
past sixty, and very active. The journey was made in due course, 
and the farm-house reached: Céleste and another maid attending 
them. It proved to be a large old house, buried amid oaks and elms, 
with the pleasant ripple of the sea heard in the distance, and a wide 
expanse of it seen from the upstairs windows. A lady in widow’s 
weeds, with a smile on her sweet old face, met them at the entrance- 
door. She led them through a wide, cool hall up a broad staircase to 
commodious bed-rooms, where. snowy-curtains shaded the open wi “ 
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dows, and roses crept up the frames. Rather to Helen’s astonish- 
ment, this landlady, Mrs. Allen, appeared to be a lady: she had 
~ expected to see a rough working woman. 

They had gone there as boarders. Mrs. Allen had declined to receive 
so large a party on any other terms. Mrs. Vanlyn had demurred at 
first: she was a proud lofty woman, and proud women like to be 
exclusive: but Dr. Gall, who had chiefly made the arrangements, per- 
suaded her to fall in with them. Mrs. Allen was a great friend of his, 
he said ; and that went some way with Mrs. Vanlyn. 

They were called to an early tea before they had well taken off their 
things, and Mrs, Vanlyn with her two grandchildren found themselves 
in a large, old-fashioned parlour. The table was spread with genuine 
Arcadian fare—snowy bread, golden butter, ruddy ham, honey clear as 
amber, and milk that was almost cream. 

The calm hostess stood behind her chair, as they entered. Two 
other people were at the table. 

‘““My nephew, Mr. Keith,” said Mrs. Allen’s gentle voice: and a 
young man bowed with a manner calm and courteous as her own. 

‘*‘ My niece, Miss Esther Keith.” A pretty girl of seventeen smiled ; 
and bent her head with its braids of fair hair, and glanced at Helen 
with shy, sweet, blue eyes. 

They looked like gentlepeople too—but the fact went for little. To 
Mrs. Vanlyn and Helen, encased in society’s prejudices, farmers were 
farmers. Very good and worthy, no doubt; but not of ‘her order 
The meal was taken nearly in silence; and the travellers, tired with 
the journey, retired to their rooms. 

“And this is to be my life!” thought Helen the next morning, as 
she stood at the glass, while Céleste fastened her collar, and listened to 
the breakfast bell. ‘What is to become of me? The books I have 
brought will not last a week. Céleste, have you any idea how long 
grandmamma thinks of staying ?” 

Céleste groaned. ‘I did hear her say something of four months, 
Miss Helen—if it is found to agree with Master Fred.” 

‘Four months!” shrieked Helen. 

“ By that time I make the question if any one of us will be alive to 
get away,” bewailed Céleste. 

Helen descended to the breakfast room, leaving the French said to 
her feelings. Only Mrs. Allen and her niece were there: Mrs, Vanlyn 
took the meal in her chamber. 

‘“‘Where is my brother?” rather haughtily inquired Miss Vanlyn, 
after a distant greeting. 

‘“‘Mr. Keith has taken him to the beach,” replied Mrs, Allen. ‘ Philip 
is very fond of children.” 

Helen looked up with a thoughtful expression. Philip Keith! Where 
, had she heard that name? Somewhere, she, felt sure: and she sat 
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trying to recall the vague memories attaching to it. When Mr, Keith 
came in with the boy, she looked to see if she could remember ever 
to have known him. He was a tall, distinguished-looking man, with 
brown hair and deep blue eyes: but she had certainly never seen him. 

“A vast deal too good-looking and gentleman-like for a plain farmer,” 
thought Miss Vanlyn. ‘One might decidedly take him for a gentle- 
man but for knowing to the contrary.” 

She got through the forenoon somehow. Reading a little, watching 
Céleste unpack her things, listening to the woman’s lamentations. 
Between twelve and one Mrs. Vanlyn came in and told her to get 
ready for dinner. Céleste made some slight alteration in her young 
lady’s costume, and pitied the benighted condition of people who 
could dine at one o’clock. 

In the hall Helen met her brother, and gazed with wonder at his 
condition. Rumpled hair, untidy clothes, stained face and hands. 

‘What have you been doing, Frederick ? ” 

‘‘T helped Miss Esther to pick strawberries ; and then I rode on the 
hay-waggon with Mr. Keith, and this evening we are going out ina 
sail-boat,” answered the boy. ‘“ Will you go with us, Helen ?” 

‘¢We shall be very happy to have you with us, Miss Vanlyn, if you 
would like to come,” said Mr. Keith politely, but not too eagerly. 

‘““He Aas good manners, I declare,” thought Helen, again glancing 
at the young man’s face, and this time meeting the rather earnest gaze 
of his blue eyes. 

‘‘T shall see,” she said to her brother, thinking any change must bea 
relief from the dreadful monotony of the house. ‘Go to Margaret at 
once, sir, and get yourself put to nghts.” 

They started an hour before sunset—Helen, Esther Keith, and 
Frederick. ‘The lad was so much better already that Mrs. Vanlyn gave 
him leave to run abroad at will. 

The blue sea was tranquil as a slumbering infant. The retreating 
tide sent up long, slow waves that broke in mpples on the beach and 
went sighing back again over the glittering sands. A little sloop was 
drawn up on the beach, and Philip Keith, attired as a sailor, was pre- 
paring to shove her off, assisted by a weather-beaten old fellow answer- 
ing to the name of “ Crabbs.” ‘The young man’s agile, graceful figure 
looked well, thus dressed, even in Helen Vanlyn’s critical and super- 
cilious eye. Mr. Keith handed them to their places; and, with the 
white sail spread, they glided out to sea. 

“ He zs a gentleman ; more of one than any man I know in the great 
world,” thought Helen, as she noted his manners, heard his words. 
‘What a pity he is a farmer !” 

“ Are you afraid when on the water, Miss Vanlyn ?” asked Esther. 

“ Not when I know the boat to be in good hands,” replied Helen. _ 

“You may be quite at ease in this one, Miss Vanlyn.” 
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It was Philip Keith who spoke. Spoke with a quiet confidence that 
seemed to tell of power. Helen sank back amid the cushions he had 
arranged for her; and was silent. 

Only for a moment, however : she soon roused herself and joined in 
the conversation the others were keeping up. Led away by the seduc- 
tions of the time—the beauty of the evening, the delight of the sail— 
she forgot pride, forgot prejudices, and yielded to the pleasures of the 
companionship. Her colour deepened, her eyes brightened, rosy 
dimples found their way into her cheeks, and her pretty lips parted with 
peals of laughter. It became a very lively party altogether. Philip’s 
reserve, Helen’s coldness; and Esther’s timidity seemed thrown to the 
fresh wind that filled the sail; and ‘ Crabbs ” laughed at Fred Vanlyn’s 
boyish nonsense. 

On, flew the sloop before the wind, till the sunset dyed sea and sky 
with its rosy glow, till the glow faded away, and the moon shone out 
of the blue sky, and turned every ripple on the water to silver. 

_ “A silver sea is more beautiful than any sea,” said Esther Keith. 

Then the boy, sitting on a pile of ballast bags with Helen’s shawl 
wrapped close around him, began to sing in a clear, sweet, ringing voice 
an old song that her words brought to his memory. 

Hilda is a lofty lady, 
Very proud is she ; 

I am but a simple herdsman, 
Dwelling by the sea. 

Hilda has a lofty palace, 
Broad, and white, and high ; 


Forty good dogs guard the portals, 
But my cot have [! 


Hilda, from her palace windows, 
Looketh down on me, | 

Keeping with my dove-brown oxen 
By the silver sea. 

When her dulcet harp she playeth, 
Wild birds, singing nigh, 

Cluster near her white hands, listening ; 
But my reed have I! 


“Ts that all?” asked Esther, after a little pause. 

“ All I know,” answered Frederick. 

‘Then you don’t know what became of them?” 

‘“* Became of what?” inquired Fred in astonishment. 

“Why, of Hilda and the herdsman.” 

‘““No, I don’t. What do you suppose they did, Miss Esther? Do 
you think he ever got the palace he wanted ?” asked Fred. ' 

“Yes, I do,” sajd Esther unhesitatingly. ‘I think he loved her so 
dearly that she was obliged to love him, and when she married him the 
palace was his.” 

Master Frederick nodded approval of this arrangement. But Helen 
Vanlyn shook her head. 
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“No, no!” she said. ‘I don’t think the lofty lady even knew of 
the existence of the herdsman under her palace window. She pro- 
bably noticed the oxen (dove-brown oxen must be picturesque), but 
the herdsman, never. Or, if she saw him and knew he loved her, she 
could never forget the difference between them. Or she may have 
thought it was her palace alone he cared for, and then . 

Helen stopped abruptly: it almost seemed to her that she was 
getting personal. Miss Vanlyn’s large fortune had attracted some 
suitors already : she had resented it, and it came into her mind now. 
The last words had been uttered bitterly, and her brow clouded. 

“T think perhaps the herdsman did not care at all for the palace,” 
spoke Philip Keith in a quiet tone. “He might have been glad if the 
silver sea had flowed over it and washed it away, and left him only 
Hilda, his cot, and his reed. But as that could not be, he was too 
proud to tell her of his love, and so - 

‘¢ And so—what ? ” asked Fred impatiently, as he stopped. 

“And so she never knew it till the end of time,” concluded Philip. 

This was not satisfactory to the boy. Hemade a diversion by asking 
Crabbs what Ze thought became of Hilda and the herdsman. 

“Why,” said the old man dryly, “I ’spose some o’ them forty good 
dogs flew out and barked at him ; and he thought he’d best pasture them 
cattle of his’n a little further away from the place, and to stop thinking 
about Hilda.” 

The laugh that followed this practical remark banished everything 
like sentiment for the time, and they were merry again. The boy sang 
another song, and then bade his sister sing, saying she could sing better 
than he. Nothing loth perhaps, Helen began a sweet capricious little 
German air from ‘‘ Loreley,” telling Fred to take the second verse. But 
the boy either could not, or would not. 

“ Then it is at an end,” said Helen. 

What was her surprise when Mr. Keith took up the air with a rich 
tenor voice, and style of singing finished as her own. His pronunciation 
of the German words was perfect. 

“ You must have learned German abroad, Mr. Keith,” she remarked 
quietly, when the song was over. 

‘‘T learned that air from a young German, who was an intimate friend 
of mine for some years,” he answered, and then busied himself in pre- 
paring to set sail homeward. 

Helen fancied that he had evaded her question ; and when the bustle 
of tacking was over, she put another. 

“That was not all he taught you, Mr. Keith?” 

“By no means,” said Philip, laughing. “I learned how to smoke, 
and fence, and waltz from the same friend.” : 

“ And to read German and speak it ?” 

‘No, that I knew before.” 
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‘‘ Why, where did you learn it?” cried Helen, some wonder in her eyes. 

* At Heidelberg.” 

Helen leaned her arm upon the gunwale and her cheek on her hand, 
and meditated. 

“Then you have been up the Rhine, and have seen the Loreley-berg, 
and Bingen, and—all the rest of it?” she asked presently. 

He did not deny the fact. 

“ And the Alps—and Rome, perhaps—and Paris?” 

“Wes, I have seen them all, Miss Vanlyn.” 

Miss Vanlyn felt just a little envious—envious of the faimnee Philip 
Keith !—It had been the great desire of her life to go abroad, and her 
grandmother had never allowed her. She lapsed into silence. 

Bump went the boat on the sands. Their sail was over. Helen’s 
hand, ungloved just then, rested in Mr. Keith’s, as he handed her 
ashore: its soft touch sent a thrill through his nerves, and set his 
heart beating hotly. This beautiful girl had a strange charm for him; 
if not in love with her, he was very near it. 

“Thank you,” said Helen softly. ‘It has been so delightful !—just 
like a dream !—that lovely sky and the calm sea.” 

‘“‘ The silver sea,” repeated he. “ 

Mrs. Vanlyn was terribly angry at their tardy arrival. Helen glided 
into her cool stately self indoors, and neither looked at nor spoke to 
Mr. Keith again during the evening. 

“And I hope he will not be so foolish as to look at me!” she 
thought. “If granny suspected me capable of condescending to any- 
thing like a flirtation with this Philip Keith, she’d whisk us all off on a 
broomstick to some desert even more intolerable than this.” — 

Miss Vanlyn slept tranquilly that night as usual: she was not quite 
unconscious of the fact that she might be in a fair way to rob one heart 
of its peace, and set it throbbing with impossible hopes and dreams. 

As she floated into the breakfast-room the next moming, a lovely 
vision of white muslin and rose-coloured ribbons, she met the eager 
glance of Philip Keith’s deep blue eyes, and knew that they had been 
watching for her. Master Fred was not well; Mrs. Vanlyn would keep 
upstairs with him until dinner time, she said. And upon that Philip 
Keith’s spirits wickedly rose several degrees. 

A gentle rain was falling, and Philip made it the excuse to stay 
indoors. Esther and Mrs. Allen were busy with domestic duties ; 
Mr. Keith and Helen had the forenoon to themselves. Ah! that long, 
summer morning in the cool, shaded parlour! How sweet was the 
odour of jasmine that floated through the open windows! 

There was a wren in the vines of the woodbine by the window, 
‘singing with wet wings,” as the rain fell steadily around her. Philip 
never heard a wren’s note again without a thrilling memory of that 
morning, when he and Helen sat by the window.and read German 
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poetry, and talked of Goethe and Schiller, and the Rhine, and Loreley, 
and the beauty of German women, and—in short of so many things, 
that the long morning was all too short for both of them. 

Philip told her many stories of student life abroad; of hunting 
adventures in the Alps, and mad Parisian gaieties, and gondola voyages 
in Venice : and when the dinner time came round, she had not believed 
it was eleven. She escaped to her room and Céleste, with an excla- 
mation of astonishment. 

“I wonder if your real dinner robes will ever get worn again, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“Certainly not down here, Céleste.” 

“‘ Ma foi! they will have time to drop into an impossible mode,” cried 
the angry Céleste. 

Mrs. Vanlyn was present at dinner: and Helen relapsed into cool- 
ness and stateliness. She did not entirely escape scrutiny. 

‘‘ Where did you get that jasmine, Helen? I hope you have not been 
out in the rain.” 

“It grew very close to the window,” was Helen’s evasive answer ; 
and her cheeks flushed crimson. It was Philip Keith who had 
picked it for her: reaching out into the rain to gather the perfumed 
stars, and watching in silent admiration while she bent her head to 
fasten the flowers in her waving hair, and then looked up to ask if 
“that was pretty.” Pretty! He had never seen anything so fascinatingly 
pretty as the picture she made then. 

Miss Helen Vanlyn had as decidedly lapsed into as hot a flirtation 
with the farmer, as she would have done with any attractive man of 
birth and breeding. 

“ How was it, you were sent abroad for your education?” oe asked 
him one day, almost disparagingly. And he guessed what she meant— 
that it was out of place—that his superior education altogether was 
above his station in life. 

' “TJ suppose they thought I should get a better one there than here, 
Miss Vanlyn. But I have gone in for some at home.” 

One day he let slip a word, quite nae vertently, by which she learnt 
he had been at college here. 

“ You at college!” she exclaimed, in the supercilious accents she 
now and then used to Philip Keith. 

“‘Scatcely worth while, was it, Miss Vanlyn?” was the careless 
answer. “Classic honours don’t show a man how to plant wheat and 
rear sheep.” 

Miss Vanlyn said no more. But she thought the education he must 
have had quite out of place for a working farmer. The days went on. 
Went on for Mr. Keith and Helen Vanlyn in a kind of dream. Very 
pleasant, perhaps; but foolishly imprudent. ‘There were’ morning 
meetings in the hay-field—Philip as vhard’ at<work as any of his men. - 
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afternoon talkings, evening sails over the silver sea. It grew into 
a strangely fascinating amusement with the young lady, this flirtation 
with Philip Keith. His eyes, under the moonlight sky, would seek hers 
yearningly, his voice take a tender tone that thrilled through her whole 
-heart ; it by chance their hands met, they would linger together longer 
than they need have done. Old Granny noticed nothing. Absorbed in 
her care for Frederick, seeing that he got better and stronger, she stayed 
on. If the boy died, a fine estate would be lost to the family. As to any 
danger to Miss Vanlyn’s heart from the society of a young farmer, so 
absurd a thought could never have entered Mrs. Vanlyn’s mind. 

‘“‘My nephew and niece were brought up to expectations of a large 
fortune,” observed Mrs, Allen one day to the old lady, as if in apology 
for their education and accomplishments, “ But the expectations failed ; 
and they have only my home. Philip manages my little farm well : 
_ he is very dutiful.” 

“Oh, ay,” replied Mrs. Vanlyn. It did not concern her, this loss : 
and she certainly never thought it could concern Helen. | 

And so the days of Elysium wenton. As the season advanced, friends 
of the Vanlyns came down, and: were located near: in cottages, in any 
thing, some in the old farm-house: for Mrs. Vanlyn had written of this 
health-giving and romantic spot, and people hastened to it. Their 
great friends, the Forsythes came: and before Helen left home she had 
carried on a flirtation with John Forsythe. 

So there were two now. But Philip Keith saw which she really 
liked. He was not deceived. Her cheeks would flush at his approach ; 
her eyes wore a softer light when they met his. As to Philip, his every 
thought was hers. How it was to end, he knew not: he only knew he 
loved her as he should never love any other. | 

But things could not go on like this for ever. There came a day 
when he was roused from his dream. 

One evening Philip came in and found Esther in the porch: the rest, 
she said, had all gone to the beach. As he sat down, tired with the 
day’s work, she stood by him, and ran her fingers through his hair. 

“ Philip,” she said presently in a low guarded tone, ‘“‘do you know 
that Miss Vanlyn is very rich—an heiress ! ” 

“No!” he exclaimed, for the words seemed to stun him, ‘‘it is 
her brother who is rich.” 

“ And she also. She has a tremendous fortune, Philip.” 

‘©T—-T never thought about it,” hesitated Philip. 

“And now, Philip, let me tell you,” continued Esther with fond 
sisterly confidence, “ that girl likes you. She /oves you. Iam sure of 
it. And her money would help you——-” 

‘¢ Hush, child!” 

Philip Keith put his hand upon the too fast lips. He did not like to 
hear this. Some one else had, unfortunately, heard it too. From the 
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dark parlour there glided a white, noiseless figure, that flitted rapidly 
up the stairs and disappeared within Helen Vanlyn’s room. Esther 
was mistaken,in supposing a// had gone to the beach. 

Trembling with indignation, she stood in her chamber, her cheeks 
scarlet, her eyes blazing. So! they had been speculating upon her 
fortune had they, this sister and brother P 

She had really believed Philip Keith loved her for herself, and the 
shock was great. Not for an instant did she acknowledge to herself 
that she had liked him, or had fancied him noble, honourable, and true 
as a knight of old; but there came over her a feeling as if ‘she never 
would believe in any one again,” and then her anger was lost in a 
flood of tears, and a tempest of sobs that came from her heart. 

After that she rose up with a sudden resolve. She would be 
revenged speedily and deeply. Her tears were dried, Céleste was 
called: and when the party returned from the beach, Helen came down 
to tea looking so brilliantly lovely that a little murmur ran round the 
table, and Mrs. Vanlyn exclaimed at her— 

‘Why, child, what have you been doing to yourself? ” 

‘Tam sorry you don’t like me, grandmamma,” said Helen with a 
little laugh. “TI have only put on what Céleste calls my ‘sackcloth and 
ashes,’ ” 

And indeed the silver-gray silk with its black lace was sombre 
enough ; but it was lit up by scarlet roses in her hair, and the gleam 
of great carbuncles set in Etruscan gold; and, above all, by her 
sparkling eyes and the vivid carmine of her lips and cheeks. Her spirits 
seemed as bright as her beauty to-night. She sat uttering all manner 
of gay, airy absurdities, and laughing at her own nonsense, in spite of 
the headache she complained of; and no one noticed she was eating 
nothing—except Philip. Philip whose handsome young face seemed 
suddenly to have grown older and sterner, to have lost all the fresh 
colour that used to glow under the bronze on his cheek. The fire had 
died out of his blue eyes, and they wore a strange, listless, weary look. 
But still they sought Helen’s fair face, and lingered there. 

Helen sang that night in a voice more thrilling and exquisite than 
ever; and Philip sang with her, when she asked him, with a smile and 
a touch of her little hand on his arm. 

“Qh! sing this, pécase, Mr. Keith!” cried Laura Forsythe, ee 
up a piece of music and putting it before Helen. It was Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaide.” 

Philip roused himself with a start, and gazed into Helen’s eyes as she 
played the prelude ; then his whole soul was poured into the tender, 
passionate words, and his love thrilled in every note. His glance 
burned her cheeks, and set her trembling, so that, as the last sweet, 
melancholy note died away, her hands fell from the keys quivering and 
icy cold. The room came forward with rapturous thanks and praises, | 
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and Helen, with a sensation of sudden relief, pushed back her seat and 
left the piano. Her resolution, to implant a sting in his breast, was 
faltering, her courage failing under the magnetic glance of those blue 
eyes. But pride came to her aid. 

“TY will doit. He shall see that ‘Miss Vanlyn’s fortune’ is not so 
easy to win,” she mentally said. ‘ Will you tell me what is the matter 
with you?” she asked in a low tone, quietly going up to Philip’s side. 
“You don’t look like yourself to-night.” 

“T did not know I was looking differently from usual,” said Philip, 
trying to speak steadily, but not quite succeeding. 

“Ah! but I did. I know you so well, you see,” and her eyes 
sought his face with a sweet, grave look. “Is it not very warm here ? 
Does it make your head ache, all this light and noise?” 

Philip started witharemembrance. “I had forgotten your headache, 
Miss Vanlyn. Will you come to the porch where it is cool and ee 

“Yes,” she said at once. 

From the porch in the quiet starlight, with odours of jasmine and 
honeysuckle filling the air, and the low rolling of the ocean in the 
distance, they wandered up and down, her hand on his arm—which he 
offered and she took—and her soft, bewildering voice in his ear. 
He was very quiet. He answered her questions absently, and when 
she ceased to speak he was silent, too. At last he asked whether she 
was not tired ; and they seated themselves under the trees. The noise 
of the waves alone broke the stillness. Miss Vanlyn was an adept at 
flirtation, at making her lovers’ hearts ache; but it seemed to her that 
her power was failing now. Suddenly there came a ripple of music from 
inside the room: Master Fred Vanlyn was singing his favourite song. 

Philip started with a sigh, speaking hurriedly. ‘Miss Vanlyn, I 
believe I shall leave home to-morrow. I may not see you again, 
perhaps. I have fo thank you for a few pleasant weeks that I—I can 
never forget. Will you let me shake hands with you? Iam not very 
well, I believe, and I must say good-night—and good-by.” 

He rose and held out his hand. Helen rose, too, bewildered and 
frightened. 

‘“‘ Going away !” she faltered: and then her voice failed utterly. She 
could only put out her hand. 

Philip held it for an instant in a strong clasp; the next he was gone, 
and she sank back trembling and half sobbing. In that same moment 
she was called to from within. They wanted her to make up the lancers.: 
Apparently calm and cool, she entered. 

“The light dazzles me,” she said, screening her eyes: but smiling 
gaily as Mr. Forsythe claimed her hand for the set. 

Tt was over at last—that weary, joyless dance. Somehow they began 
to talk about Philip Keith. . 

“ Rather a nice young fellow,” said the gentlemah-carelessly. ‘The 
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sister is very pretty. I suppose you know he is the Keith in that great 
lawsuit, Miss Vanlyn: ‘ Keith versus Martin ??” 

Helen started. Vow she knew wheré she had become so familiar 
with the name, Philip Keith. It was in hearing two eminent lawyers 
discuss the case—a suit to recover an immense property to which 
Philip was the rightful heir: but which it was very doubtful whether 
he would succeed in. The suit had been so long pending that people 
had ceased to talk or think about it. Ina moment it was all made 
clear to Helen’s mind: the gentlemanly manners, the gentleman’s edu- 
cation. She cried herself to sleep that night. 

_ Breakfast over the following morning, she wandered to the beach, for 

the first time in her life miserably unhappy. She had not seen Philip, 
and concluded he was gone. The whole world was sad without Azm. 
In a moment, before she knew any one was near, he was with her—he, 
Philip Keith. The noise of the in-coming tide had drowned his foot- 
steps. But—what had happened? His face was flushed and animated, 
his eyes beamed with eager, triumphant light. 

“Miss Vanlyn, will you let me speak to you? I could not tell you 
till now, but I think you must have seen how deeply, how truly I love 
you. Will you let me hope that Ihave not altogether mistaken you ? 
That you do not quite dislike me?” 

Helen was silent—just because she cou/d not speak. The colour that 
had come so vividly into her cheeks a moment ago faded as rapidly 
away, leaving her very lips white. ,This was her moment of revenge, 
and she wouid not weakly let it slip. Oh, the contrary ways of woman! 

‘“*T am sorry to have misled you, Mr. Keith,” she returned coldly and 
distantly. ‘ You Aave very strangely mistaken me.” 

Her voice would have trembled at the next word, but there was no 
need to say more. Philip Keith drew back with a face as deadly pale 
as her own; his passionate eyes were fixed in stern reproach on her face. 

‘“‘T might have known,” he said bitterly, “ that Miss Vanlyn could 
never forget the difference between us—between Hilda and the herds- 
man. You have deceived me wilfully, Helen Vanlyn: but you will 
know in time that I have loved you, and not your fortune.” 

He turned and left her. She stood shivering, knowing that she had 
thrown away her life’s happiness. A party came flocking on to the 
beach then with shouts of merriment, and she had to smile in return. 

All the day long it was the same; no solitude: first one with her, 
then another. Late in the evening she escaped, and got to the beach 
alone, and sat down on a large stone there. How often she had sat on 
it with Philip! They had called it Ehrenbreitstein, and had once 
laughingly promised never to speak anything but truth and honesty 
when occupying that seat. 

There she sat now, weeping the bitterest tears she had ever shed. 
Sat until the moon rose, and the sea tumed,to.silver. Suddenly, a dark 
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shadow lay on the moonlit sand, and Helen could not repress a scream 
as she saw a man’s figure beside her. 

“Pardon me!” said Philip Keith. ‘‘ But Mrs. Vanlyn asked me to 
" come and see after you. They thought you were lost.” 

‘“‘ Have you come home again ?” she asked in her surprise. 

‘T-have not left it yet.” 

Helen, her nerves shaken, her heart miserable, burst into tears. He 
asked—coldly—what was the matter : and got no answer. In a moment, 
with startling energy he went to her, his voice hoarse with emotion. 

“Qh Helen! Miss Vanlyn! Remember your promise about this 
stone, our Ehrenbreitstein! Helen, my darling, don’t you love me?” _ 

‘“‘ Ves, I do,” sobbed Helen, speaking out the truth in her pain, And 
Philip’s arm went round her and drew her face to his shoulder. 

‘‘Then you can forget the difference between Hilda and the herds- 
man ?” asked he. 

“J can, if you can,” she said humbly. “If you will only not mind 
my having a little money, and forgive me for being a flirt and a story- 
teller, when you were so good and honest.” 

“ It’s a satisfaction to know that,” he said softly : “because now I 
may tell you what I heard this morning—before I spoke to you at all 
about ¢his. The suit, ‘Keith versus Martin,’ has been decided in my 
favour: and my uncle’s estate is all mine—and yours,” he added softly. 

Then there were so many things to talk about, and they were so happy 
as they sat there by the silver.sea, that they forgot the passing time. 
Helen sprang to her feet, blushing deeply in the moonlight. 

‘Oh! what will they all think!” she cried. “Let us hurry home.” 

‘Yes, for I have not yet told my good news of this morning there,” 
he said : ‘not even to my aunt and Esther. How glad they will be!” 

‘¢You have not told them, Philip !” 

“No. I was too miserable. I shall have to tell them something 
else now,” he whispered. And the blushing cheeks bent down from his 
were so beautiful that he could but kiss them in the moonlight. 

“Helen! Why, Helen, have you been drowned? Grandmamma 
thinks you must be.” 

The voice was the boy’s voice, Frederick’s. He came on to meet 
them singing out his favourite words. 


‘* Hilda from her palace window, 
Looketh down on me: 
I am but a simple herdsman 
By the silver sea.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE MORNING DREAM. 


HE bells of Hurst Leet church wafted their melodious sound up 
to Harebell Farm in the stillness of the Sabbath morning. 
When the wind set this way, their chimes could be heard distinctly. 
The thick mist of the previous night—when Mr. Owen had walked to 
the two-acre meadow and seen the men stealing up Harebell Lane on 
their way to the Trailing Indian—had given place toa clear atmo- 
sphere. The air was bright, the sun shone, the skies were blue. Gene- 
rally speaking, Hurst Leet bells only gave out a brief ding-dong, to 
show the world that it was Sunday; to-day they were ringing. It was 
the custom of Hurst Leet church at that period to administer the 
Sacrament four times in the year: at Christmas and Easter; at Mid- 
summer and Michaelmas. On those occasions the bells rang cheerily 
for a few minutes at early morning. This was Easter Sunday. 

Mary Barber was laying the cloth for breakfast when the bells broke 
out; the sound caught her ear through the open window. She turned 
sharply round to look at the cuckoo clock against the wall. It wanted 
ten minutes to eight. 

‘“‘T was sure it was behind,” she exclaimed to herself testily. “ That 
clock’s always getting itself slow now.” | 

Robert Owen came down the stairs, before the words had well left 
her lips, and entered the room. Never was the man’s singular beauty 
more remarkable than on a Sunday morning; when he was always 
dressed as a gentleman. He looked rather surprised not to see the 
breakfast laid: for the farm was punctual in its habits and sat down 
precisely at eight on a Sunday; on week days at seven. 
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“You be down to the minute, master,” was her greeting. “And I 
be late.” 

It was so very unusual a thing for Mary Barber to be “ late” that Mr. 
Owen slightly lifted his eyebrows at the acknowledgment. “Your mis- 
tress is late too,” he observed, “and will not be down for some 
minutes. She has had a bad night.” 

‘‘What J did was to drop asleep just as I ought to have been a getting 
up,” said Mary Barber. “I have had a bad night too—in one sense: 
and I’ve a great mind to tell you, master, wy.” 

Her manner, as‘she said it, was. very peculiar. Mr. Owen, who had 
gone to the open window and was listening to the bells, turned and 
looked at her. 

‘“‘T have had an ugly dream, master. Two dreams in one, as may be 
said ; for 1 woke between ’em ; and then went to sleep and dreamed it 
on again. "Twas about you.” 

Mary Barber was superstitious in the matter of dreams. She did 
not have them often. Very rarely. It must be confessed that two or . 
three times in her life her dreams had appeared to foreshadow coming 
events—events that afterwards happened. When a-young woman, she 
had dreamed of the death of her father, and told the dream: some 
few days subsequently, his death, which was quite unexpected, took 
place. 

Robert Owen smiled. He was one of the least superstitious men 
living: would as soon have put faith in a ghost as a dream. 

“‘ Yes, sir,” she said, the smile somewhat nettling her, “I know how 
you'll ridicule all I say. But I think I’d better say it, for all that. 
There’s some ill in store for you, master ; so take care of yourself.” 

“Is the ill ghostly or bodily ?” he rejoined. And Mary Barber did 
not like the evident mockery, good natured though it was. 

“ Bodily, I should imagine,” was the half defiant answer, as the tea- 
spoons were rattled into the saucers. “ Listen to me while I tell you, 
master,” she added; “ it will be off my conscience.” 

“You had better be quick about it then, or you will have your 
mistress down,” he said in resignation. “It may be as well not to tell 
dreams to her, if they are ugly ones.” 

She finished putting the things in their places on the cloth, and then 
stood by the side of the table, facing him. Mr. Owen was at the open 
window still, listening to the bells. | 

‘‘ Master, I thought in my sleep that it was to-day dawning ; ; this 
very same Easter Sunday that zs. All of us here seemed to be ina 
peck o’ trouble ; in great distress: and it was about you. You had to 
go somewhere : I don’t know why or wherefore. It seemed to us that 
if you did go, some awful ill would come of it; ill to you; we knew 
that it would ; and yet there seemed no help for it; never ‘a thought 
crossed any of us to say Don’t go. It seemed just one o’ them things 
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that must be, that’s as sure as night or day; there was no question of 
passing it. We were in frightful distress ; it was worse than any we can | 
ever feel in this world ; sharper and more real. Dreams are vivid; I 
often think they picture things a bit like what they'll be in heaven, that 
is, when we shall no longer see through a glass darkly. There was 
never such distress in this house, master, as we seemed to be in then, 
and because you had to go: it was just a keen anguish. The whole 
lot of us were crying bitterly.” | 

“What do you call the ‘whole lot?’” questioned Robert Owen, as 
one paused. 

“T don’t know. I think my missis and the young lasses were here ; 
I know it was home; this farm, these rooms; and several of us stood 
about. The only face I clearly remember was Joan’s: she was sitting 
down on that chair by the ironing-board in the kitchen, her hands 
clasped on her linsey apron, and her eyes hot and red with tears. 
Nobody but you seemed to be unconcerned, master.” 

‘Oh, I did, did I 2” 

‘You were moving about among us; I saw you more than once. 
But you seemed not to notice us, and not to feel any of the trouble 
that we felt. ‘When’s the master going?’ I said to Joan; and I 
woke before she had time to answer.” 

“Ts that all?” cried the master, far more absorbed by the bells, 
whose sound he loved, than by the tale. 

“No, master; it’s not all. I woke up with the distress, as it seemed ; 
and I thought to myself what a strange dream. I wondered what the 
time o’ night was, and got up and looked from the window. Dawn was 
just a glimmering, and I saw the mist had cleared. I got into bed, 
dropped asleep, and was in the dream again. The same dream, 
master; it seemed to go on just as if I’d never woke. Joan was 
standing by the same chair, not sitting then, and she was cleaned now, 
and had got her best things on. But you were gone, master: and I 
saw, as plainly as I could ever see awake, her red and swollen eyes. 
The house seemed to be in the same awful distress as before—it 
couldn’t be worse—and we never could feel it like that in life. We 
all set off to look for you, master, a great lot of us, it was, but we knew 
in our hearts that, look as we would, you would never again come back 
to us: we knew it as certainly as we can know anything in this world. 
All the same, we ran, crying sadly; some went up the lane, and some 
went over the fields, and some hadn’t got beyond the fold-yard: but 
all of sea bearing off for the same point, as it were: and all a looking 
for you.” 

‘¢Which point? The moon?” 

“The Trailing Indian,” she answered, too much wrapt in her tale to 
resent the words. “ At least, it was that direction that we all seemed 
to be making for. I was one o’ them in the lane, and I awoke witp 
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the running. This clock was striking half-after five, master; and I sat up 
on end in bed, and asked myself what the strange dream could mean. 
The tears stood in my eyes, and the sweat was on my brow, with the 
sorrow and the running. I’ve never hardly had such a life-like dream 
as that.” 

Mr. Owen made no answer. 

“‘T lay a thinking what it could mean. Then I went and called Joan, 
for ’twas time; and, after that, I lay thinking again. Just as I ought 
to have got up, I dropped asleep: and that has made us late, master.” 

Mr. Owen bent his ear to catch the last chime of the bells. To him 
they were as of the sweetest melody. 

‘And, master, I’m not able to tell what it means, though it has 
never been for a minute out o’ my thoughts since I got up. But, as 
sure as can be, it forebodes some ill for you.” 

“The bells have finished,” said Mr. Owen, as the vibration of their 
sound was dying slowly away. “Mary, woman, I’d not let a foolish 
dream disturb me, if I were you.” 

‘“‘T know that it makes just as much impression upon you, sir, as if 
I’d said I had read it in the newspaper,” returned Mary Barber tartly. 
“But I’ve told it you ; and my conscience is, so far, at ease: and I’d 
say further, take what care you can of yourself. ‘That’s all, master.” 

She whisked out of the room, brought in a dish of ham, and set it on 
the table with a dash. Mr. Owen had his prayerbook in his hand, 
looking out the proper psalms for the Easter service. 

“Master, what ails Mr. George Arde and his wife, that they can’t 
come over to-day for their Easter dinner?” resumed Mary Barber in a 
different tone, for she had done with the other subject for good. ‘Our 
chiscakes ‘ill be good enough for gentlefolks, I’ll answer for’t.” 

‘‘ Cheesecakes !—it 1s not a question of cheesecakes,” he answered, 
with a sigh. ‘‘Polly is not strong enough to come. Unless I am 
mistaken, this is the last Easter she’ll see in this world.” 

“Perhaps if she’d make an effort, master, she might ha’ got here,” 
suggested Mary Barber in a softer tone—for the answer somewhat 
appeased the resentment she was feeling against things generally, and 
especially against herself for having dropped asleep when she ought to 
have got up. ‘“ Our chiscakes is beautiful, this Easter: and Miss Polly 
always was fond of ’em. The baby might ha’ pecked a bit, too. Miss 
Maria never cared for ’em as Miss Polly did.” 

‘¢We must send her some, Mary Barber.” 

‘ Ay, master, that us will. I don’t like to hear of her getting worse. 
At Christmas she looked like nothing but a drooping snowdrop. ‘Tom 
was enough to go, without——” | 

‘‘ Hush !—here’s your mistress,” was the warning interruption. 

Mrs. Owen entered; and not a word more was spoken on either of 
the two subjects that master and maid had just then at heart: she the 
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dream ; he, his daughter’s failing strength. Mrs. Owen was in too 
delicate health herself to be troubled unnecessarily. 

Again Robert Owen stayed to partake of the Sacrament after 
morning service; and again Mrs. Owen (she was in the habit of 
staying), and the parson equally wondered. Geofiry Clanwaring and 
his. wife also stayed—for the first time together. Sir Dene was in his 
pew as usual; but afforded himself no opportunity of speaking to 
Geoffry and Maria. He always came out of church when the congre- 
gation, including his son and daughter-in-law, had departed. 

Things were going on quietly between Sir Dene and Geoffry. They 
met frequently on business matters, and Sir Dene seemed cordial : 
now and then he would say, ‘ How’s your wife, Geoff?” But Geoffry 
had not been invited to take a meal at Beechhurst since that luncheon, 
already told of: his visits there were confined to business ones in Sir 
Dene’s parlour. If any rare necessity brought Sir Dene to the Bailiff’s 
lodge, he would shake hands with Maria, and speak very kindly. 

Sir Dene was alone this Easter. John Clanwaring had sent a wordy 
excuse for not quitting London. The heir was engaged to be married 
now, and his ladye-love had claims on his time. Geoffry, knowing all 
this, had wondered whether Sir Dene might open his heart and invite 
him and his wife to partake of dinner at Beechhurst. But nothing of 
the kind took place. 

They went up to dine at Harebell Farm, and stayed there the rest of 
the day. Maria was grievously disappointed not to meet her sister. 

“Ts Polly so much worse that she could not come, mamma?” she 
asked. 

“‘T don’t think it is exactly that,” said Mrs. Owen. “She is very 
weak and delicate, you know; but I suppose she could have come. 
George Arde has a bad cold, your father says; nearly laid up with it. 
They have a fresh nurse-girl, too. Polly had to send away the other.” 

Yes, Mr. Owen, to his wife, had put the non-coming for the Easter 
dinner upon any trivial excuse, rather than the true one—Mary Arde’s 
fading life. And so the cheesecakes were eaten without them, and the 
day passed. 

The night was bright, quite different from the previous one; it was 
almost as light as day. When Geoffry Clanwaring and his wife were 
departing after supper, Mr. Owen put on his cap to walk part of the 
way with them. 

‘“‘T should think that cap of yours will never wear out, papa,’ ’ saucily 
observed Maria. 

“It does not get fresher,” returned Mr. Owen; “but it is good for a 
cold night, lass,” 

This cap had been a standing joke with Robert Owen’s daughters. 
It was of sealskin, originally bought for travelling ; was expensive and 
considered very handsome, in accordance with the taste of the day. A 
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year or two ago, when it was growing worn and shabby, Mr. Owen had 
taken it into night use: one evening, in standing over the candle to 
read a letter, the front of it had got woefully singed ; burnt, in fact. 
Mary Barber, who never would see anything wasted that could possibly 
be used, edged it round with some white fleecy fur. It rendered it 
more comfortable than before: but certainly not more ornamental ; for 
it made one think of a magpie. 

“Robert, won’t you put your great coat on?” aiea Mrs. Owen, as 
she followed them to the outer door. 

‘J think I will,” he answered, turning back to take it from the peg. 
“The air is frosty.” 

She stood a minute at the door watching them along the path that 
led rqund to the side of the house, Maria arm-in-arm with her husband ; 
Mr. Owen buttoning his coat, his favourite stick in his hand. A chill 
seemed to take her and run right through her frame; she hastily shut 

she door and returned to the fire. 

“What be you shiveringjat, missis? ” questioned Mary Barber. 

“It is cold at that open door,” answered Mrs. Owen. ‘I have felt 
a little shivery all the evening. This best parlour is not half as warm 
as the other.” 

It was then ten o’clock. Mary Barber, busy in the kitchen, helping 
Joan to put things straight, did not come in again for nearly an hour. 
Mrs. Owen had dropped into a doze over the fire, and woke up with a start. 

“ Dear me! I was asleep. What’s the time, Mary?” 

‘‘ Hard upon eleven, missis.” 

‘“‘Hard upon eleven!” echoed Mrs. Owen. ‘“ Why, where can the 
master be? He must have gone all the way with them.” 

“It’s a rare fine night,” responded Mary Barber—as if tacitly imply- 
ing that the fact might have tempted her master on. 

Mrs. Owen put the Bible on the table against her husband should 
come in. Mary Barber sat down on the other side the fire ; and they 
waited on, talking of various things. Joan wanted a whole afternoon’s 
holiday on the morrow—and a “whole” afternoon dated in Joan’s 
vocabulary from one o’clock in the day. Mary Barber did not approve 
of Mrs. Owen’s having consented to Joan’s taking it; and said So. 
The cuckoo clock struck half-past eleven. 

‘Why, where caz he be?” exclaimed Mrs. Owen. 

Wondering did not bring an answer. The time went on to twelve. 
Mrs. Owen was in a state of great surprise then, somewhat of alarm. 

‘Mary, do you chink he can be staying all this while at Maria’s ?” 

“Not unless him and Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring have got smOrIne a 

pipe together, missis. And that’s not over likely.” 

“‘ But, even,if they had, the master would not stay all this while.” 

The house wes very still : nothing to be heard but the ticking of the 
cuckoo clock, that came faintly through the open door of the other 
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parlour. Joan was in ‘bed and asleep, recruiting herself against the 
morrow’s pleasure ; Parkes, the man who slept in-doors, was also in bed. 
The clock ticked on for another half-hour : and with every minute Mrs. 
Owen’s uneasiness grew greater. 

“Mary, it will soon be one,” she said in excitement. “It is not 
possible but that something must have happened to him! Perhaps he 
has fallen down somewhere and hurt himself.” 

“The best thing, missis, for you to do, is to go to bed.” 

“Go to bed! Nonsense, Mary. I could not sleep if I did. You 
must call Parkes; and let him go out and look for his master.” 

“It'll take more time and trouble to waken Parkes than to go 
myself,” was Mary Barber’s answer. “Once that man gets asleep, 
there’s no rousing him till work-time i’ the morning. Il go, missis.” 

If a thought crossed Mrs. Owen that she should feel very lonely all 
alone, she suppressed it. Mary Barber ‘was even then putting on her 
bonnet and warm cloak. Her mistress flung a shawl over her shoulder 
and went with her to the corner of the house where she could see th 
fold-yard. They both listened for a minute, hoping to hear footsteps : 
but not a sound broke the night’s stillness. 

“Take the open road down Dene Hollow, Mary. That’s the way 
he’d come up : perhaps you may meet him.” 

Now it is a positive fact, and one often spoken to by Mary Barber 
afterwards, that with the relating of the dream to her master in the 
morning, it had gone out of her memory. What with the preparation 
of the good cheer, deemed necessary for Easter Sunday and for the 
visit of Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring and his wife, and with the scuffle, it 
was, to get out to afternoon service herself, and:to let Joan get out; 
in short, what with the bustle of the day altogether, Maty Barber’s 
mind had been fully occupied, and she had not once remembered the 
dream. Never at all. As she crossed the stile into Harebell Lane, 
some night bird flew, with a cry, across the trees higher up, its wings 
making a great rush and whirr. <3 

“That’s a owl,” thought Mary Barber, turning her face full towards 
the sound. ‘TI hate them owls.” 

All at once, in that moment, as she stood gazing up the lane, the 
dream came flashing into her memory. Just as it had been in the 
dream, so it was now in reality—Mr. Owen was missing and being 
looked after. Only, in the dream there had been a good many of them 
looking, and here it was but herself. So intensely did the: fact—nay, 
the fear—come home to Mary Barber, that her arms dropped by her 
side as if a weight had pulled them: | 

With a feeling of certainty, that no persuasion could have shaken,— 
with a dread fear that seemed to catch her heart and hold it,—with a 
shivering sensation that perhaps she had never in her life, save once, 
experienced, the conviction crossed her that it was in that upward 
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direction she ought to search, not the other. And Mary Barber had 
all but started up the lane at the top of her speed. 

But, even with the most superstitious and fanciful, common sense 
must, and does, in a degree exert its sway. It told Mary Barber that 
there would be no reason in looking for her master in the opposite 
direction to that he had been bound upon. There was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, likely to have taken him up Harebell Lane, 
especially when he had been going the other way. But, had she started 
as impulse led her, it would have been the very exemplification of her 
dream—when she and others had been flying along the lane ; for what 
particular point she knew not, only that it was in the direction of the 
Trailing Indian. 

“It’s very odd,” she said to herself with a sigh, as she turned about 
the other way—and her heart felt like a lump of lead. “ How was it 
I forgot the dream all day long ?—and why should it ha’ come rushing 
over me as I looked up the lane at the cry of that bird? Was it the 
sight o’ the lane brought it back, I wonder ? But what’s odder than all 
the rest, is the fact that master should be missing as he was in the 
dream ; and that I should ha’ come out after him.” 

Very quickly she went on now; not exactly with a run, but at a 
sharp walking trot that was faster. Under the park wall of Beechhurst 
Dene went she, turning off opposite its front gates, down the smooth 
road of Dene Hollow, so cold and white in the frosty moonlight. A 
few minutes brought her to the bailiffs lodge, Geoffry Clanwaring’s 
humble residence now. _ 

That Mr. Owen was not lingering there, appeared pretty evident ; 
the house was closely shut up, its upper curtains drawn. By dint of 
knocking for a few minutes, Mary Barber succeeded in arousing Geoftiry 
Clanwaring. He opened his chamber window, and looked out. 

“Is the master here, sir?” asked Mary, standing back against the 
shrubs to look up. 

‘What's it you, Mary Barber?” he exclaimed. “ Your master ? No, 
he is not here. Why did you think he was?” 

‘“‘ Didn’t he come here, sir, with you and Miss ManaP” 

“No. He came with us as far as the new road; and then turned 
back. He said he was going to look at a sick cow: Lightfoot, I think 
he called it.” 

Maria’s head appeared beside her husband’s shoulder. A thought had 
struck her. | 

‘¢Ts mamma taken ill, Mary Barber ?” 

“ Not she,” replied Mary Barber. ‘‘ Why should you think that, Miss 
Maria?” For Mary rarely gave the young lady her new matronly title 5 
the other was more familiar. 

“Then why should you have come after papa? What is it that’s the 
matter? ” 
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‘‘ There’s nothing the matter, except that he has not come home.” 

“Qh, is that all,” returned Maria, carelessly: and neither she nor 
her husband appeared to have an idea that it was so late. Suddenly 
aroused from sleep, they were naturally confused. ‘Then ey need 
you have come ?” repeated, Mrs. Clanwaring. 

Mary: Barber possessed a large share of prudent reticence. It 
occurred to her that she need not further alarm this young girl—who 
was not altogether in strong health—by saying all she feared. “‘ We got 
a wondering where the master could be stopping, Miss Marta—and 
your mamma wanted to go to bed,” she said. ‘“‘That’s why I come.” 

‘* Well, I hope you have liked your walk—and you've given me a fright 
besides. Good night,‘Mary ; I wish you a pleasant ramble back again.” 

“Mr. Owen is sure to have been with Lightfoot,” added Geoffry. 
‘You will find him at home when you get back. Good night.” 

He closed the window; and Mary Barber turned slowly away, the 
weight at her heart ten times greater. Had Lightfoot been dead or 
dying, he would not have stayed with the animal all that while. An 
awful prevision lay on Mary Barber—that he wasdead. He, her master. 

It had been calm and still as she went down, but now a breeze had 
arisen ; stirring gently the branches of the trees, passing through them 
with a slight moan. The shadows played on the white road up Dene 
Hollow ; Mary Barber thought of that’ other shadow that her mother 
professed to have seen, and shivered a little as she passed the spot. 
What with the remembrances attaching to the road, and this present 
midnight dread, things looked to her a little ghastly. 

A quick, firm step on the upper path. Mary Barber heard it, and 
her heart leaped with hope. But it proved not to be her master. It 
was Mr. Priar. They met at the corner opposite Sir Dene’s ee The 
surgeon looked thunderstruck at seeing her. 

‘*“Why, Mary Barber! What brings you abroad here at this hour ?” 

A brief, mutual explanation ensued. Mr. Pnar was on his way from 
the Trailing Indian, to which inn he had been summoned in desperate 
haste some few hours before. 

‘¢What on earth for?” demanded Mary Barber. ‘“ Who’s ill?” 

He told her who—at least, as well as his knowledge of facts allowed 
him. That afternoon a comely young woman, footsore and tired with 
walking, made her unexpected appearance at the inn door, in search of 
Mr. Michael Geach, whose wife she announced herself to be. Geach 
went into a towering passion, abused her for coming after him, and 
ordered her away again. She refused to go; and a general quarrel 
ensued. What with the fatigue, and the excitement of the quarrel upon 
it, the young woman was taken ill. Her symptoms grew serious ; Mr. 
Priar was sent for, and arrived in time to usher an infant into the world. 

‘‘ Well, I’m sure!” cried Mary Barber, when she had listened to the 


story. ‘‘ Geach Pp—Geach ? I’ve heard that name afore now.” 
x 
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‘‘He is an acquaintance of Black’s,” said Mr. Priar. ‘Some loose 
fellow, who appears by fits and starts at the Trailing Indian.” 

‘Is the young woman his wife?” 

Mr. Priar gave his mouth a twist, clearly distinguishable in the moon- 
light. “If required to produce her marriage ‘lines,’ I fancy she might 
have some difficulty in doing it,” said he. ‘ Black turned virtuous over 
it, I hear: he is annoyed that she should be laid up there. She is very 
ul, poor thing.” 

“Did you see my master at the Trailing Indian?” resumed Mary 
Barber. ‘Or in the lane as you came along it ?” 

“No. I should hardly be likely to see him at the Trailing Indian. 
As to the lane, it seemed more lonely than ever to-night, as if not a 
soul had been in it for ages.” — 

He was making a movement to pass on, naturally wanting to get 
home to rest. Mary Barber put her hand on his arm and detained 
him, 

‘James Priar ’—she had called him so before in solemn moments : 
and this seemed to be one of the most solemn she had ever passed— 
“there’s a feeling upon me that some great ill has happened to the 
master. I think he is dead.” 

“Dead! Mr. Owen ?” 

With the moon shining right upon her face, Mary Barber disclosed 
her reason for saying this, and related her dream, regardless of the 
wondering stare that Mr. Priar fixed upon her. As she went on, 
speaking very earnestly, the incredulous surprise on his countenance 
gave place to a kind of concerned perplexity. Perhaps he was some- 
what superstitious himself. 

“‘ That’s why I asked you, James Pniar, whether you had seen him 
up there. Because in the dream we seemed to know it was the nght 
place to search for him in—somewhere toward the Trailing Indian.” 

‘“‘T’ve neither seen sign of him, nor heard news of him,” was the 
answer. “If Geoffry Clanwaring tells you he was going to see the 
sick cow, no doubt that’s where he went to.” 

‘¢ But he’d not stay in the cow’s shed all this while.” 

‘You don’t know. Possibly, he found the animal WOrse, and may 
have gone after Cole the farrier. It’s not unlikely, Mary.” 

This idea had not struck Mary Barber. It was certainly possible. 

“Yes, yes!” said the surgeon hastily. ‘ For goodness’ sake don’t 
let your mind run on those other dismal thoughts. You'll find him all 
right when you get home.” 

She slowly shook her head, in spite of the faint hope that arose 
within her; and they parted. “I might think it,” she said, “but for 
my dream. Twas a morning dream: and them morning dreams come 
true.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
AT THE TRAILING INDIAN. 


“Is he come home?” was Mary Barber’s first question, as she burst 
into the farm. And Mrs. Owen caught hold of her as if it were 
pleasant to find herself again in companionship. The past hour had 
been worse than solitary. 

Robert Owen had not come home. There were no tidings of him 
within, any more than without. Mary Barber mentioned the suggestion 
offered by Mr. Pniar. 

“‘There’s nothing in it, missis, as I believe,” she said. ‘But I'll 
rouse up Parkes, and make him go with me to the shed. If we see 
nothing o’ the master, we’ll come back down the hill to Cole’s.” 

After a considerable amount of shaking and thumping, Mr. Parkes, 
a thick-headed rustic of twenty, was aroused, and he and Mary Barber 
started off across the fields. The night was so light that they could 
distinguish every feature of the way clearly ; ; almost every blade of the 
sprouting grass. 

“I see the master to-night a going on to the shed,” suddenly cried 
Parkes : who had a round crop of red hair, and pees a few steps behind 
Mary Barber. 

She turned her face and her tongue short upon him. ‘ You see the 
master going on tothe shed!” she repeated in a tone of dispute. 
‘What do you mean by that, Parkes ?” 

“So I did,” said Parkes. And he proceeded to ectan how it had 
happened.. Parkes had spent the afternoon at his mother’s—who lived 
two or three miles away, on the high road that crossed the upper end of 
the lane near the Trailing Indian—and came back later than he ought 
to have come. Jumping over the stile opposite the inn, he crossed 
the first field to the two-acre meadow. There he suddenly saw 
his master come round the narrow path between the fence and the 
grove, just above Harebell Pond. Not caring to be seen—for the rule 
was that he should be at home earlier—Parkes* sheltered himself under 
the hedge, saw the master strike across the field towards the cow-shed, 
and then made onwards as fast as his legs would carry him. 

‘What time was this?” questioned Mary. Barber, when she had 
heard the confession. | 

“ Blest if I can tell a’zactly,” replied the young man. “I know 
*twere a sight a’ter ten.” 

Therefore it appeared certain, from this testimony, that Mr. Owen, 
after parting with Geoffry Clanwaring and Maria, had gone straight on 
to the cow-shed, through his fields. ‘ But you must have been a fool, 
not to show yourself and bear him company as you were there, Parkes,” 
cried Mary Barber, who liked nothing better in life than keeping the 
youth in order. 
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‘They passed round the narrow path, so often mentioned, between the 
grove and the fence—Mr. Parkes taking a temporary recreation by 
catching up a clod of earth and dropping it over into Harebell Pond. 
It was the nearest way into the two-acre’meadow, cutting off the width 
of a wide field. 

The shed was there, and the cow was there, all right and comfort- 
able: but Robert Owen was not. No sign, even, was seen to tell that 
he had been : but of course it was not to be expected. 

“Let’s go and have just a look at the Trailing Indian,” cried Mary 
Barber. 

Parkes tramped off after her, over the stile, and across the field to 
the other stile, opposite the Trailing Indian. All still and quiet lay 
the house in the moonbeams; closely shut up; there was not so much 
as a light visible to indicate the chamber of the sick woman told of by 
Mr. Priar. : 

“We'll take the way o’ the lane back,” said Mary Barber, and go on 
straight to Cole’s.” 

It was just possible her master might have fallen somewhere, she 
thought, might be lying still, and so escape the eyes of Mr. Priar, who 
said the lane was empty. Se kept hers wide open, looking well to 
the banks on either side : and looking fruitlessly. Parkes flung another 
clod into the pond as he passed it, bestirring its green and slimy waters. 
It took more time to knock-up the farrier than it had Geoffry Clanwar- 
ing. But the man had not seen Mr. Owen. 


A more miserable morn than that dawning on Harebell Farm could 
not well be imagined. Do what she would, bring any confuting argu- 
ment to bear against the impression, any amount of sober reasoning, 
Mary Barber was unable to divest herself of the conviction that some 
untoward fate had overtaken her master, -or of the notion that the 
Trailing Indian and its inmates had something to do with his dis- 
appearance. She started off for the inn as early as she thought it 
would be astir, her footsteps brushing the dew from the grass. The 
side door of the house was open ; she entered without knocking, and 
penetrated to the kitchen. The kettle was singing away on the sway 
over the fire ; and Mrs. Black, kneeling down before the hearth, was 
raking the dust from the cinders into the purgatory. A tea-pot and 
caddy stood on the table. | 

“‘Where’s my master?” sharply demanded Mary Barber. 

Mrs. Black started up as though she had been shot. By the white 
hue her face changed to, certainly telling of terror, Mary thought the 
woman must be taking her for an apparition. There was a minute’s 
silence. 

‘Who did you ask for, please?” then questioned Mrs. Black in her 
close, meek way. 
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“I asked for my master: Mr. Owen, of Harebell Farm. ‘That’s 
what I’ve come for.” 

‘But I don’t know anything of him,” returned the woman, after a 
pause, and in what appeared to be very genuine surprise. “He is not 
here.” 

‘‘Didn’t he come here last night—say at half-after ten, or so?” pur- 
sued Mary Barber, hazarding the question. 

“Not that I saw; not that I know of. I think the house was shut- 
up afore that.” 

‘‘ He went to the two-acre meadow about that time, to see a sick 
cow. We be a thinking that he might ha’ come on here : perhaps for 
something or other that he wanted.” 

The landlady gave her head a shake, as if hardly understanding. 
“Til ask the ostler if you like,” she said. ‘I wasn’t about here last 
night, myself: we've got a sick woman up-stairs.” 

“‘T feel as sure in my heart that the master come on here as though 
I’d seen him come, Mrs. Black.” 

‘Well, he might, in course,” admitted Mrs. Black, after a pause 
given to the consideration of the matter. “I can’t say: but Joe'll be 
here in a minute or two.” 

Mary Barber sat down without being asked. Mrs. Black finished 
her cinder job, and pushed the fender into its place. 

‘Where's Black?” was Mary Barber’s next curt question. 

““He’s not up yet,” replied the landlady. “As for me, I’ve not been 
to bed.” 

Mary understood the reason—that she had sat up with the sick 
woman. “TI heard on’t,” she said. ‘‘ How is the person?” 

“Well, she’s bad enough.” | 

A short silence ensued. Mary Barber seemed impatient: the land- 
lady stood waiting for the kettle to boil, and took occasional glances at 
her morning visitor. 

“ But I don’t understand why it is you’ve come asking about this,” 
she suddenly observed, the point striking her. ‘ Did Mr. Owen get 
home tipsy last night ?” 

‘“‘He get home tipsy!” was the indignant rejoinder. ‘ That was 
never a failing of his. I wish he had though, tipsy or not tipsy. He 
never come home at all.” 

Mrs. Black lifted her eyes in surprise. 

“Since the time when he went to that there cowshed last night, he 
has never been seen nor heard of. My belief is that he has been made 
away with.” 

' The woman was in-the act of putting a spoonful of tea into the tea- 
pot, as Mary Barber said this. ‘The words seemed to strike her with a 
shock. Her hands shook so that she spilled the tea; her face again 
turned ghastly. 
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“Why, what do you mean ?” escaped her trembling lips. 

** What I say,” sturdily replied Mary Barber. ‘‘ We have been abroad 
all night looking for the master, and he’s not to be found above ground. 
I fear he has been murdered.” 

‘Mercy upon us!” cried the woman aghast. 

It was evident that if the Trailing Indian (according to Mary Barber’s 
theory) knew anything of Robert Owen’s disappearance, its mistress did 
not. Gathering up the bits of tea from the table and putting them 
into the pot with her trembling fingers, she was in the act of lifting the 
boiling kettle off the sway, when the ostler appeared, carrying in two 
buckets of water from the well. 

“This good lady’s come round to know if Mr. Owen at the farm 
called in here last night,’’ she meekly said, speaking in a sort of hurry. 
And the man gazed out at her with some questioning eurEURe in his 
eyes — DEtnape at her white lips. 

‘Owen o’ the farm don’t never come here,” he briefly epic 

“TI think he must ha’ come last night,’’ interposed Mary Barber, 
rising to address the ostler. ‘‘We’ve not heard nor seen him since; 
he never come home.”’ 

‘“‘He never come here,” said the man, stooping to pour the water 
from one of the buckets into a sort of portable cistern that stood away 
near asink. ‘ What time was ’t?” 

“ Nigh upon half-after ten. May be quite that.” 

‘“¢ And we was shut up afore ten struck.” 

“That you warn’t,” retorted Mary Barber. ‘“ Dr. Priar never went 
away till one o’clock i’ the morning.” 

‘‘ The house was shut up afore ten ; that I’ll swear to,” asserted the 
man. ‘When Dr. Priar was ready to leave, I unlocked this here side 
door and tet him out myself.” 

“T told the good lady I thought so—that we was shut up early,” 
spoke the hostess, who had kept her back turned, doing something at 
the fire. 

‘We had no callers o’ no sort i’ the place last night,” resumed the 
ostler, taking up the other bucket. ‘‘ As to Owen.at Harebell Farm, he 
warn’t in the habit o’ coming at all. If he’d been here last night, I 
should ha’ seen him.” | | 

‘Be you sure o’ that?” asked Mary Barber. , 

“T be. I'l take my oath he was not anigh the place.” 

Mary Barber paused. ‘“ Was Black abroad last night ?” 

“No,” replied the ostler, ‘‘he never went out at all. He was abed 
afore we shut up.” 7 

Apparently there was nothing to stay for. Mary Barber said good 
morning and went away, feeling that her errand had been a useless 
one. 

Before the sun was high in the heavens, the news had spread far and 
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wide : Robert Owen of Harebell Farm had mysteriously disappeared. 
Hurst Leet. put itself into a commotion. The mere fact of his dis- 
appearance might not have excited a tenth part of the interest, but for 
the persistent assertion of Mary Barber, that he had been, in some way, 
‘made away with.” 

The testimony of Parkes, as to having seen his master on the previous 
night was confirmed, at least in a negative degree, by two individuals. 
Joan said that when Parkes got in “late and all out o’ breath,” he told 
her he had nearly been “ dropped upon” by the master in the two-acre 
meadow. The other one was Gander, Sir Dene’s butler. Gander, 
returning home soon after ten, overtook Mr. Owen at the entrance to 
Harebell Lane, gave him the good night, and saw him turn in to his 
own gate. Therefore, no doubt whatever could rest on any mind that 
the farmer had proceeded, as was assumed, direct to the shed, on 
quitting his-daughter and her husband. The question now was, what 
had become of him afterwards. 

Harebell Farm, that day, was like a fair. So many sympathising 
friends and neighbours were flocking up to it. George Arde, who had 
come over from Worcester on other matters, found it in this commotion. 
Geoffry Clanwaring was there ; also old Squire Arde. Mary Barber got 
these three to herself in the best parlour, and there related her dream. 
The once keen eyes of Squire Arde, watery now, twinkled with merri- 
ment as he listened : to use Mary’s words, when commenting on it 
later, he “ stared and grinned in her face.” 

“ Mary, woman, I’d not set myself up for a laughing-stock if I was 
in your place; the panes might be taking me fora nat’ral. Dreams, 
indeed !” 

But in spite of the old man’s dicule: Mary Barber never wavered 
an iota in her asserted belief. Her master was dead, she said: she 
knew it by her dream. Dead, or else in some sore stress of plight 
that would prevent his ever coming back again: she was certain he had 
seen his home for the last time. 

Though not given to be superstitious, her steady assertion in its 
persistent earnestness made an impression upon the two listeners who 
‘may be said to have held the largest interest in the matter, as they were 
Mr. Owen’s sons-in-law : George Arde and Geoffry Clanwaring. They 
grew to think that he really might be dead. And then they asked 
themselves and each other, how—if this were so—his death had been 
accomplished. By accident, or by assault from without ? 

. “See here,” said Squire Arde, looking up from the chair where he 
sat—‘a’most as many accidents happen on a moonlight night as a dark 
un. People’s eyes get deceived by the shadows. I should have the 
ponds dragged.” 

“What ponds, sir?” asked George. 

‘Eh? What ponds? Why, any pond that ay i in his way. There’s 
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the one by the fold-yard here ; the duck-pond ; and there’s the pond in 
the lane. Have ’em emptied —or dragged.” 

‘Should you think he could have fallen in, sir?” returned George 
Arde in what he would have made a tone of mocking incredulity but 
that he was speaking to the Squire. 

““T think he might have walked in,” was the answer. ‘“ Yes, you 
young men with your young eyes may stare to hear me say it; but if 
you live to Robert Owen’s age, you may find ’em cheat you. Did ye 
ever hear o’ one Squire Honeythorn, as lived at Beechhurst Dene ?” he 
quaintly asked. And they smiled at the question. 

“Well, one night, moonlight it was too, Honeythorn, in walking home 
down Harebell Lane, walked right into the pond. He hadn’t had a 
single sup o’ drink; don’t you two go a thinking that; but he was 
getting in years and the shadows deceived his sight. I know a lady, 
too, as walked right into the Birmingham canal and thought it was 
part o’ the towing-path. Hardly saved, she was, either ; some boatmen 
heard her cries as she was sinking. It might ha’ gone hard with Honey- 
thorn, only a man on horseback happened to ride down the lane at the 
time. And that was me.” 

‘If Mr. Owen walked into a pond, it must be the duck-pond here,” ad 
said George Arde. “ He did not go into Harebell Lane.” 

‘“¢ How do you know he didn’t go?” retorted the Squire. 

“We don’t £now, sir, any of us; but we may judge by probabilities.” 

‘“¥’d recommend you not to speak so positively, young man. 
‘ Probabilities ’ have let in older folks than you afore now.” 

‘“‘ Well, sir, do you see any likelihood, yourself, of his having gone 
into the lane ?” | 

‘No, I don’t,” candidly spoke Squire Arde. ‘I only say he might 
ha’ gone. But there: let Harebell pond. be. Try this un.” | 

“I do not fear the ponds,” interposed Geoffry Clanwaring, who had 
been in a deep reverie. ‘‘ Knowing the ground as Mr. Owen knew it, a 
bright night besides, it seems next door to an impossibility that any 
harm of that sort should come to him.” 

-“ Master ud no more walk into a pond, whether by daylight or by 
moonlight, than I should walk into the middle o’ that fire!” cried Mary 
Barber, with a fling of her hand towards the grate. ‘‘Squire Arde, it’s 
not ¢here we must look for him.” 

‘¢Where then ?” asked the Squire, noting the significance of the tone. 

‘¢T think—TI think,” she slowly rejoined, as if not quite sure, herself 
—‘that it’s up at the Trailing Indian. There has been a deal of ill- 
feeling on Black’s part to the master ever since we came to this farm : 
and I say that if harm has been done to him, it’s by the people there.” 

That Black had accused Robert Owen of spying upon him, they were 
all aware. The neighbourhood knew so much as that. Also that Mr. 
Owen had emphatically denied any intentional spying on his own part. 
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He had not looked out for the ill-doings of the Trailing Indian: when 
they, or a suspicion of them, had come under his notice incidentally, 
he had not shut his eyes, but kept them open. That was all. 

Squire Arde administered a reproof. ‘Mary Barber, there might ha’ 
been ill-feeling on Randy Black’s part to your master; it’s like enough. 
But you shouldn’t go and say the man has murdered him.” 

“‘T didn’t say it, Squire. I didn’t go as far in speech, whatever I 
might ha’ done in thought. Truth is, I don’t know what to think,” she 
continued, after a pause, “‘my brain’s all in a muddle o’er it. If no 
harm has come to the master, where zs he? I should like to ask Black 
whether he’s alive or dead. When I was up at the Trailing Indian 
this morning, I couldn’t get to see him.” 

Every little item connected with the past night bare its own individual 
interest. Geoffry Clanwaring mentioned that as he and his wife were 
walking home, Mr. Owen told them he had seen two suspicious-looking 
men stealing up Harebell Lane on the Saturday night, no doubt on 
their way to the Trailing Indian. Geoffry could have added, had 
George Arde not been present, that Mr. Owen changed the subject to 
speak of his daughter Mary—saying he did not think she would be long 
in this world. 

“?*T would do no harm if some on us went up and had a talk with 
Black,” said Squire Arde. “There has been a sight of trampers and 
such-like ill-looking folk about lately. If any of ’em set upon Farmer 
Owen last night in the two-acre meadow, sounds of it might ha’ been 
heard at the Trailing Indian. They’ve got a habit, them tramps, of 
creeping into sheds to sleep: may be, Owen found some in his. Let's 

0.” 
° Nothing loth were the two young men to accompany him to the inn, 
and they took their hats at once. In the fold-yard stood Gander. 
Geoffry Clanwaring stopped to accost him. 

‘You saw Mr. Owen last night, I hear, Gander.” 

‘Ves, sir; I overtook him 1’ the lane yonder, as he was turning in 
at the gate here.” 

‘¢ What passed P” 

‘Nothing to speak of,” was Gander’s answer. “TI said ‘Good night, 
sir,’ to him: ‘ Good night, butler,’ he answered back again. That was 
all, Mr. Geoffry.” 

“Vou did not hear anything of him afterwards > : Cony a to ask. 

‘¢No, sir; nothing.” 

‘¢Or see any strange men about?” 

“ Not a soul, sir.” 

Black stood in his yard, rubbing up the metal of some harness, when 
they reached the inn, It may as well be mentioned what was gathered, 
partly by the man’s own admissions, partly by the corroboration of 
others, of the doings on the Sunday at the Trailing Indian. 
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In the course of the morning, while people were in church, the man 
named Robson took his departure, he and Geach having lodged there 
on the Saturday night. Dinner was served at two o’clock : Black and 
Geach sitting down to it, Mrs. Black waiting on them. The meal was 
just finished, when a young woman arrived, a foot-traveller, who asked 
for Michael Geach and announced herself as his wife. Geach, astounded 
at the sight, met her with abuse and passion; while Black, who had 
not before known there was a Mrs. Geach, abused Geach for letting her 
come: or, rather, for letting it be known, by her or anybody else, that 
he might be found at the Trailing Indian. Both the men had partaken 
plentifully of strong ale at dinner ; it tended to inflame their tempers, 
and they quarrelled with each other. Quarrelling is thirsty work ; it 
makes the throat dry; and the men found it so. They quitted the ale 
for spirits, and soon got into a state of intoxication. The ostler, in 
describing it, said they were only “half gone ;” that is, they were not 
totally unable to talk or walk. During this time, Mrs. Geach fell 
ill, and was unable to depart, as ordered. What with that fresh 
annoyance, with the quarrel and the drink, Geach’s fury reached its 
climax. He betook himself off in his passion, mounted a public con- 
veyance that happened to be passing along the highway, and left Mrs. 
Geach to her fate and the hospitality of the Trailing Indian. That 
was about five o’clock. Black, after swearing a little at things in 
general, sat down in the settle before the fire in what was called the 
parlour, and fell into a heavy sleep. He said that he never awoke from 
the sleep until Joe, the ostler, was shutting up the inn for the night, 
just before ten ; and then he went straight up to bed. The ostler said 
this also; Mrs. Black said it. Before this, the sick woman grew so ill 
that Mrs. Black became alarmed, and about eight o’clock dispatched the 
ostler for Mr. Priar. All agreed in these two important points—that 
Robert Owen had not been to the mn; or, so far as they saw, near it: and 
that none of the inmates of the inn had gone forth from it at all that 
evening, save the ostler on his errand. He, the ostler, returned to it 
with Mr. Priar, and did not quit it again. If this statement could be 
positively verified, it was quite certain that Black could have had 
nothing to do with the disappearance. 

He nodded to the three gentlemen civilly enough when they entered 
the yard, but kept on rubbing his harness. Frightfully ill, he looked, 
his complexion a kind of sallow whiteness, the effects probably of the 
intemperance. It was not often Black yielded to the failing ; when he 
did, it was sure to pay him off the next day in a racking sick head-ache. 

‘Well, Black?” began Squire Arde, ‘‘we’ve come up to have a word 
or two with you. Do you know anythiny of Mr. Owen?” 

Black grew suddenly whiter; with an accession of sickness or of 
anger. He let the strap fall from his hand, and its buckle clicked 
against the stable door. 
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“What /’d like to know, sir, is, why I should be asked it. I’m free 
to put that question, I suppose,” he added, his voice shaking with what 
seemed concentrated passion. ‘ Here’s been folks coming up every 
hour o’ the day since morning light, asking me what I’ve done with 
Robert Owen. That woman o’ their’n was here afore the house doors 
was undone. Why should I be bothered about Owen, more nor 
others?” 

‘For one thing, you are his nearest neighbour, Black,” was the 
Squire’s answer. “For another, the last seen or known of Owen was 
in the two-acre mead over there, within a stone’s throw of you.” 

‘There might be two hundred Owens over in that mead, and me 
never know it,” contended Black. 

‘¢ Mr. Owen was there—it has been ascertained—at about a quarter 
past ten last night, or from that to half-past,” rather sternly interposed 
Geoffry Clanwaring. ‘“ He has not been seen since. Do you know 
anything of him, Black?” 

‘“No, I don’t, sir,” replied Black, speaking with tolerable civility 
to his landlord’s son. “Long afore that time, I was abed. Fact. 
was, I got a drop too much inside me yesterday afternoon—and my- 
head’s fit to split, through it, to-day,” he added, as if in apology for his: 
sickly face. ‘I fell asleep in the parlour and never woke nor stirred till 
bed-time. Joe disturbed me, shutting-to the shutters, and I went: 
straight up to bed.” 

‘‘ What time was that ?” ? 

‘What time?” repeated Black. ‘Joe knows more sure nor I do,” ’ 
he added. ‘“’T wasn’t ten.” 

“It wanted ten minutes o’ ten,” interposed Joe, who was splashing - 
away at the horse-trough close by, cleaning it out. ‘‘ We don’t often: 
shut up till ten have struck ; but there warn’t no customers i’ the house- 
nor none likely to come, and I thought I’d close. The master swore: 
at-me, saying it warn’t time ; he was cross at bein’ woke up.” 

“ And you swore at him again, I suppose,” remarked Squire Arde. 

“No I didn’t,” replied the ostler, in his stolid way. ‘ When aman’s 
in his cps, he’s best let alone. He didn’t give no opportunity for't, 
neither ; he stumped right off to bed.” 

‘‘ What strikes me’s this, Black,” said the Squire—who appeared to 
have quite forgotten the notion of any suspicion against Black. ‘ There’s 
a sight of ill-doing tramps about ; always is after a hard winter; if any 
of ’em had crept into the cow-shed, and Owen found ’em there, he and 
they might have a row together.” 

—T’ve never knowed so many o’ them tramps about as now,” re- 
turned Black, hastily and eagerly. ‘Two bad uns was at the door on 
Sunday moming, frightening my missis, and begging for bread. They’d 
got just the look o’ cut-throats.” 

“¢ Ay,” nodded the Squire. ‘Who knows but them same two laid up 
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somewhere about here till night, and set on Robert Owen? You might 
have heard the noise over here.” 

“TI warn’t likely to hear nothing,” answered Black. ‘TI fell asleep 
the minute after I got into bed: and when I’m in that stupid state my 
sleep’s heavier nor a top.” 

At this juncture, Mr. Priar appeared at the side-door, having come 
down stairs from paying a visit to the sick woman. They remained a few 
minutes longer talking, Black steadily persisting in his denial of having 
heard or seen anything of Mr. Owen; and then they all turned to 
depart, including the doctor. 

There’s an old and good saying—Let well alone. Black did not 
allow it to govern him just then. Like many another zealous self- 
defender, he thought the more words he used, the better his cause might 
be served. 

“T’ve not had a answer to my question, gentlefolk,” he began, 
arresting them as they were going out. ‘What I’d like to know is, it 
there’s any cause for my being singled out to be badgered about Owen 
—what’s become of him, or what’s not ?” 

Upon that, George Arde, who had been silent. hitherto, contenting 
himself with looking and listening, turned to face the man, and told him 
of the bitter ill-feeling he was known to have cherished towards Mr. Owen. 
He spoke with open and rather stinging plainness, of the suspected 
private ways of the Trailing Indian: not particularising their nature 
(perhaps he could not) but alluding to them in a general mA as 
“ i]]-doings.” 

It put up Black’s temper. He was under no obligation to Mr. 
George Arde, or to his relative, the Squire, at his side ; and he across 
warmly. 

Well, and he had had cause to feel bitter again Owen: though - 
had never molested him—nor thought o’ doing it—nor never had done it. 
He had got his own proper feelings, he hoped, though he was but a inn- 
keeper, and the farmer ud never let him alone. Didn’t Owen watch 
him continaly ?—warn’t he a spy upon him—didn’t he talk about him 
at Hurst Leet? Vo/ says the gentlemen afore him. Vo? One on 
’em, at least, knew better nor that. Look at them lies about the hearse 
that had stopped to bait at his house that night in the winter. Farmer 
Owen had set it about that it come to take away a corpse, and had sent 
Dr. Par up to accuse him on’t. If—— 

Mr. Priar lifted his arresting hand to command silence. “Don’t be 
so fast, Black. Who told you Mr. Owen sent me?” 

“Why, you did,” retorted Black—while the ostler stopped his 
splashing in the trough to listen. ‘“ Didn’t you confess that the man 
stood o’ purpose at that stile, over there, and watched the hearse 
away P You know you did, sir.” 

“IT did not,” said Mr. Priar. “I told you, Black, that the person 
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was not watching purposely, but saw it incidentally in passing; I im- 
pressed this upon you as plainly as tongue can speak. And I most 
certainly never told you that the person was Mr. Owen.” 

‘““T knew ¢ha? without yon telling me, Dr. Priar. There warn’t no 
need to mention names.’ ‘ 

‘“¢ But it was not Mr. Owen.” 

‘‘Not Mr. Owen! It’s all very well for you to try to make me believe 
that now, sir,” added Black with a sneer. 

“T tell you truth, Black: it was of Mr. Owen. The person who 
saw you was Jonathan Drew—lying disabled now, poor man. In riding 
past, he saw the hearse at the open door here, and drew up Dobbin by 
the stile to watch what came of it.” 

‘“‘T can speak to it’s being Drew,” interrupted Squire Arde, “for he 
gave me the history of it the next day from his bed. About the hearse, 
he talked, and all what he had seen brought out o’ the side door here, 
and shut into it. Don’t give your betters the lie to their faces, 
Randy Black.” 

Randy Black did not speak. He looked from the curious old man 
to the doctor, silently asking whether this were really true. So, at least, 
Mr. Priar interpreted it. 

“You need not doubt, Black,” said the surgeon. “It was in galloping 
away from the sight, down Dene Hollow, that Drew’s horse threw him— 
and I wondered often at the time that your own common sense did not 
show you it could have been no one but Drew; knowing, as you did, 
that he must have just rode past here. The first thing Drew did when 
I got him home that night was to tell me what he had seen. He con- 
cluded it was your wife that was put into the hearse; so did I. And 
that’s what brought me up on the following morning.” 

Black’s lips parted to speak, and then closed again. In some way or 
other the narrative was evidently making some great impression on 
him. | 

‘‘ Drew was mistaken,” he burst forth at length. ‘“ He never saw it; 
he couldn’t ha’ seen what was ne’er there to see. The hearse only 
stopped to bait; ’twas never opened.” 

‘“‘It is of no consequence now, one way or the other ; the thing’s past 
and done with,” coolly rejoined Mr. Priar. ‘Only don’t continue to 
fancy it was Mr. Owen : he saw no more of the matter than I did. As 
it happens, I am in a position to testify that Mr. Owen never went out 
of his house that night. I was up there you remember: and we were 
all in distress about the little child. Mr. George Arde, here, can bear 
out what I say.” And George Arde nodded in confirmation. 

‘Ay, ay,” wound up the Squire. ‘Don’t you be fond o’ taking up 
wrong notions, Black, and then sticking to ’em i’ the teeth 0’ 
people.” 

They turned without further speech to quit the yard. Black drew a 
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long"breath as he looked after them. ‘‘ You can finish the harness, 
Joe,” he said to the ostler: and went indoors. 

As they crossed the lane and the opposite stile, Mr. Pnar spoke 
to what had come under his own cognisance the previous evening. It 
was past, eight o’clock, he said, when the ostler, Joe, came to fetch 
him ; they both went back together to the Trailing Indian, reaching it 
about nine. Black was fast asleep at the corner of the settle: 
and Joe remarked that his master was “sleeping off some drink.” 
About a quarter before ten Mr. Priar went down stairs for something 
he wanted : Black was then still asleep in the same place and position, 
and Joe was sitting by the kitchen fire. After that, Mr. Priar did not 
see Black again. It was quite possible that the man might have 
gone up to bed before ten, as he asserted ; Mr. Priar could not say one 
way or the other, for he was shut up with Mrs. Black in the sick 
woman’s chamber. He did not think the ostler went out again: 
they had occasion to call two or three times for hot water and other 
things, and the man was always at hand to bring them up. When 
Mr. Priar came down to leave, an hour after midnight, the ostler 
was waiting up in the kitchen to let him out. Mr. Priar took half a 
glass of hot brandy and water before going out, which Joe mixed. 
He stood by the kitchen fire and talked to Joe while he drank it: and 
he remembered that the man incidentally mentioned that his master 
had gone to bed before ten. 

All this tended to corroborate Black’s own statement: it certainly 
did appear that he could not have harmed, or helped to harm, 
Robert Owen. In passing the shed, they turned into it; for curiosity’s 
sake, more than in expectation of making any discovery. Lightfoot, 
recovering fast, was there, and turned her head to welcome them: but 
there was no sign that any struggle had taken place in it. In fact the 
undisturbed litter spoke to the contrary. 

‘Whatever happened, must have happened after he had paid his 
visit here, there’s no doubt of it,” remarked Geoffry Clanwaring, as they 
went out. “Parkes saw him making straight for the shed: had he 
been molested before reaching it, the man could not well fail to have 
heard the cries. The door was found fastened too, just as Mr. Owen 
would leave it. Now then—let us see. He would naturally go straight 
back home again, knowing Mrs. Owen was waiting up. That would be 
across here ””—stretching out his hand to the two-acre meadow, which 
lay green and smooth before them as they walked—“ round the narrow 
strip of path, and so across the fields home. It’s a pity the sheep are 
on the other side the farm this year,” he added: “had they been here 
the shepherd might have been about,” 

Crossing the stile over to the narrow pathway, they traversed it 
slowly. It was very narrow: not possible for two to walk on it abreast ; 
the fence, a low one, lay on their right as they walked ; their left 
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shoulders brushed the trees. In length it might have been twenty 
yards ; not more. In the middle of it Squire Arde stopped and looked 
over at the pond in the lane underneath. 

‘“‘ Ah,” said he, “if Owen had been a going through the lane i’stead 
o’ up here, I should say he had mistook his way amid them rushes, and 
walked into the pond.” 

‘But don’t you think, sir, even had such a thing happened, that he 
would have been able to get out of it again?” spoke Mr. Clanwaring. 

‘Like enough: some might and others mightn’t,” answered the 
old man. ‘ What’s this?” 

He had his back against the fence now, glancing at the brushwood 
that grew amidst the tree-trunks immediately in front of where he 
stood. It appeared to be a little torn. 

‘One might a’most fancy that somebody has made a dash through 
it just here. What d’ye think. 

The three others, glancing to where the old man pointed, did not 
appear to think much about it. ‘Some animal, perhaps,” one of them 
carelessly answered. 

“‘T suppose we must give up all suspicion of Black,” remarked Geoffry 
Clanwaring, as they went on over the open field. ‘The account 
he gives seems fair enough. Likely to be true.” 

“Ay: I don’t doubt him in this, for my part,” acquiesced the 
Squire. 

‘“‘ Neither do I,” said Mr. Priar. 

“T don’t altogether doubt him; but I don’t psgethen trust him,” 
dissented George Arde. ‘ Look here : while you were talking to him, 
I was watching him: taking observations, as may be said. There was 
one thing I did not hke—his enlarging on the state he was in 
yesterday. It is not considered a great crime to get drunk in these 
drinking days ; nevertheless, most men would rather hide the fact than 
gratuitously proclaim it. I wondered whether he had any motive for 
wishing us fully to believe that he was drunk. Another thing: he 
never while he spoke, looked one of us in the face throughout the 
whole interview.” 

Squire Arde, deep in his own thoughts, had not been listening. 
“Who didn’t ?” he sharply asked, waking up. 

“Who, sir!” returned George Arde, ane any surprised. “I wasf 
speaking of Randy Black.” ; 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HAREBELL POND. 
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Barber, the stolen marriage of Sir Dene’s son, both of note at the time 
of their occurrence, did not excite the prolonged commotion that this 
disappearance caused. As the days went on and brought no tidings, 
the painful interest increased. He was not a man likely to have gone 
away of his own accord; and yet he could not be heard of above 
ground. Mary Barber’s opinion, that he had been put under it, spread 
silently. 

The duck-pond near the fold-yard was searched ; it yielded in recom- 
pense nothing but mud. In returning home from his visit to the shed 
(if he did return), Mr. Owen might pass the brink of this pond. The 
probability was that he would ; though he could have gone round on 
the other side the barn. Harebell pond was let alone: it was 
universally assumed that nothing would be likely to take Mr. Owen 
into the lane. To have returned home that way, after leaving the shed, 
he must have traversed the outer field, crossed the stile opposite the 
Trailing Indian, and thence through the whole of the lane—a regular 

round for nothing. So Harebell pond was not meddled with. 

The feeling against the Trailing Indian died away. Mary Barber 
avowed er doubts of it openly enough, and this at first: raised somewhat 
of doubt in the minds of others: but as there was absolutely nothing to 
corroborate these doubts—nay, as the Trailing Indian seemed, for that 
one evening at least, to be beyond the pale of suspicion, the thought of 
connecting Black with the disappearance faded away, so far as regarded 
the public. Mary Barber, however, do as she would, could not get nd 
of her fear so easily ; it clung to her in spite of herself, and perhaps 


_ influenced in a degree some of those about her. 


Sir Dene Clanwaring, waiving prejudices for the time being, made a 
call at Harebell Farm. Never, since his son’s marriage with Maria, had 
he exchanged a word with Robert Owen, or condescended to notice him 


| by so much as a nod in passing. He did not accuse the farmer 
| of having in any way helped on the marriage, or of being privy to it; 


‘but his wounded pride would not brook the slightest approach to 
intercourse. In his interest now; his curiosity, and perhaps also in 
|a better feeling—that of compassion for Mrs. Owen—he considered it 
his duty as landlord to call. Mrs. Owen, however, was keeping her 
‘room, too ill to receive him; but he saw the son, who had been sum- 
‘moned home in the Ae: William Owen was the eldest of the . 
family ; ; aslight, quiet young man, of three-and-twenty, very much hke 
‘his mother. He was with a farmer in Wiltshire, gaining experience, 
and earning a small salary. Harebell Farm had been no larger than 
Mr. Owen could himself well manage ; and the son was waiting until 
his father could spare the funds to take a small farm for him. Sir Dene 
was a little taken with the young man, whose manners were very gentle 
ind pleasing. Sir Dene questioned Mary Barber what her grounds had 
een for doubting Black—of which doubt he had heard from his son 
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Geoffry : and Mary Barber, nothing loth, regaled Sir Dene’s ears with 
her singular dream. Sir Dene did not attempt to dispute the dream, or 
to cast ridicule upon it: he simply asked, when the relation was over, 
what there was in that dream to cause her to suspect Black. She 
replied that the only part of the dream which could have had any 
reference to Black, was the concluding part of it—when they were 
searching for Mr. Owen in their distress, and were all making, as if by 
instinct, towards the direction of the Trailing Indian—and that it was 
not the dream which led her mind to doubt Black, but the ill-feeling 
which the man, as was well-known, had long entertained towards 
her master. Sir Dene nodded acquiescence to this, and took his leave 
courteously. Since the finding of the paper given by Squire Honey- 
thorn, he had been very civil to Mary Barber when by chance they 
met: as if he would tacitly apologise for having doubted her mother’s word. 

The weather in England is capricious ; as we too well know. Before 
the Easter week was quite out, the lovely spring sunshine had given 
place to a heavy fall of snow. One day when the ground was white Sir 
Dene and his son Geoffry were returning home on foot through Harebell 
Lane from a visit to some outlying land on the estate, and caught the 
sound of some young voices in dispute, as they approached the pond. 
Suddenly a man’s tones drowned the others’. 

‘‘What’s the matter there, I wonder?” carelessly remarked Sir Dene 
to his son. ‘“‘ That’s Black’s voice.” 

The matter was this. Two little plough-boys, not quite so hard- 
worked as usual by reason of the snow, had met in Harebell Lane, and 
went in for a game of snow-balling. It ended in roughness. ‘There 
was a personal tussle on the edge of the pond, and both fell amid the 
snow and rushes. Fell on something that hurt the under one. It 
proved to be a thick, nobbly, walking-stick, polished to the bright- 
ness of mahogany. Both lads seized upon it, each claiming it for his 
own booty. While they were fighting for possession, Randy Black 
came up the lane, pounced upon the combatants, like the hawk in the 
fable, and took the stick. As Sir Dene came in sight he was holding it 
above his head, beyond the reach of the howling and indignant boys, 
who were vainly jumping up to try and get it back. Black had his back 
turned, and did not see that any one was near. 

“What stick’s that?” 

The stern, authoritative interruption was Geoffry Clanwaring’s. It 
arrested the boys’ noise, it startled Black. As the man turned sharply 
to see who spoke it, he flung the stick into the pond—and Geofiry, 
springing forward, was too late to save it. 

‘¢ What did you do that for, Black ?” demanded Geoffry. 

“‘Tt’s the best place for it, Mr. Clanwaring,” was Black’s answer, as 
he made a show of touching his hat to Sir Dene. “ These here young 
devils ’ud a fought to their skins for’t else.” 
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“Tt is mot the best place for it,” returned Geoffry, with some emotion. 
‘‘ Wait an instant, sir, please,” he added to his father, who was walking 
on. ‘Whence did you get that stick, Black ?” 

Something seemed to be the matter with Black. He had turned so 
deadly white. 

‘‘What stick was’t?” he questioned of the boys, moving to face 
them. ‘‘ These here young hounds had ha’ got fighting over it when I 
come up.” 

“’Twere ’mong the rushes,” sobbed one. ‘’Twere meas it hurted, a 
falling on’t; twere me as had it first.” 

“Why do you inquire, Geoffry ?” asked his father. ‘Is the stick 
anything to you?” 

“Yes, sir. The stick was Mr. Owen’s, It was the one he had with 
him that night.” 

‘Nonsense !” cried Sir Dene in his surprise. ‘‘ Mr. Owen's!” 

“T am sure of it. As Black held it up, I saw it distinctly, and 
recognized it. What was your motive for throwing it into the pond?” 
he asked, turning on Black. 

“Motive! I’d got no motive, sir—but to pay out shiese here two var- 
mints,” was Black’s ready answer. ‘ Why don’t ye tell about the stick, 
and where ye got it?” he savagely added to the two young culprits, 
boxing one, and kicking the other. ‘ Not as I should think ’twas any 
stick o’ Owen’s. ’Taint likely.” 

TJ tell you it was,” said Geoffry, with a touch of his elder brother's 
hauteur. ‘“‘ How dare'you dispute my word ?” 

“Tf you think ’twas, sir, I’m sure I be sorry to have pitched it in,” 
said Black humbly. “I never thought ’twas anything o’ consequence : 
and I don’t think it now. As to you two young beasts, I hope you'll 
come to be hung, for getting me into this row.” 

He touched his hat again and went on towards the Trailing Indian. 
Geofiry Clanwaring looked after him. 

‘‘Father, I do believe that man knows more about the past than he 
ought. He pitched in that stick in terror—to hide it. So it seemed to 
me.” 

‘‘ Qwen’s stick!” cried Sir Dene, unable to realize the fact. ‘ What 
is to be done, Geoffry ?” 

‘¢ We must have the pond searched, sir. If the stick was really lying 
amid the rushes on its brink, the probability is that he is lying within 
it. ” 

Sir Dene recognized the necessity for action; and no time was s lost. 
In the presence of quite half the population of Hurst Leet, who flocked — 
up to see the sight, Harebell pond was searched. The stick was first 
of all fished up, and then its master. 

Just as he had gone out of his home that night; in his great coat, 
his magpie cap tied on over his ears, apparently untouched, not a fold 
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of his garments ruffled, so he was found. At first it was supposed that 
it was a simple case of accidental drowning. But soon the discovery 
was made that he had been injured—apparently by a blow—in the back 
of his head. Was that blow accidental ?—or wilful ? 

Squire Arde, making one of the throng, and whose opinion from 
his age and position had long held sway in the place, thought Robert 
Owen had fallen into the pond from above. 

‘When he left the cow-shed that night, he might have halted at the 
fence to look up and down the lane, have leaned too far over it and > 
overbalanced himself; his head struck again some sharp substance 7’ 
the pond, which stunned him, and so he lay and was drowned. As to 
the stick, it fell amid the rushes, and was hid. Or else,” added 
Squire Arde, ‘‘some villain struck at him from behind as he was standing 
above there, stunned him, and hurled him over. ’Twas one or ’tother, 
Z think. D’ye mind what I said ’tother .day, Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring— 
about the brushwood being disturbed up there ? ” 

The public took up the notion from that hour : Robert Owen, either 
by accident or assault, fell over the fence into the water, and lay there 
quietly to drown. There was no proof at all: only supposition. The 
coroner’s inquest was assembled, and brought in an open verdict: 
Found dead in Harebell pond. 

And that was the ending of Robert Owen in this world. The ill-fated 
man was buried in the churchyard at Hurst Leet, a crowd of spectators 
attending the funeral. 

One piece of impudence must be mentioned. On the day following 
the interment, Randy Black presented himself at Beechhurst, and 
craved an audience of its master. He had come to ask for the lease of 
Harebell Farm, and offered (as an inducement) to pay the first year’s 
rent in advance. Sir Dene thought it the coolest piece of impudence 
he had ever met with; and very nearly (in wish at any rate) kicked Mr. 
Randy out of the house. MHlarebell Farm, he said, was not in the 
market. 

That was true. It had been arranged that William Owen should 
manage the farm in his late father’s place; and Sir Dene had already 
accepted him as tenant. 

A week or two went slowly on. The inclement snow, the biting 
winds again gave place, in accordance with their capricious fashion, to 
genial spring weather and bright sunshine. But, long ere a month had 
elapsed, a very startling and disagreeable rumour arose in the place—it 
was not quite certain whence, or how. The substance of it was that 
Robert Owen could not rest in his grave, but came back again to haunt 
the earth. It was said that he had been seen more than once hovering 
about Harebell Lane. . 

After the rumour had been whispered well about, the first person to 
see the apparition—or to fancy he saw, it-+-was Sir Dene’s butler, 
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Gander. One moonlight night towards the end of April, just about 
four weeks after that other moonlight time, which had witnessed the 
disappearance of Robert Owen, Gander went up on an errand to the 
Trailing Indian, sent thither by his master. Sir Dene happened to be 
out of tobacco: none, for miles round, was to be had so good as that 
kept at the Trailing Indian, and even Sir Dene did not disdain to avail 
himself of that ill-reputed house’s goods. “Get a pound of it, 
_ Gander,” said he: ‘and as much more as Black will spare.” 

Gander got the tobacco, paid for it, and accepted a glass of ale, 
hospitably proffered by Black. Like his master, he could forget the 
doubtful reputation of inn and host, when his interest was concerned— 
and Gander knew what good ale was as well as anybody. ‘To drink 
it up at a gulp and bolt, ud be fine manners,” thought the butler. So 
he sat down and sipped it, and had a chat with Black. 

‘¢‘ How’s that there young woman as was ill here?” he asked. - 

“She’s not about yet,” answered Black angrily, for the matter had 
annoyed him from the first. “Got a bad leg, or something.” 

After sitting about a quarter of an hour, Gander started for home at 
a quick pace, the paper of tobacco in his hand. “ That's a rare good 
tap, up at Black’s,” he said to himself as he went along the lane. 
“ Wish Sir Dene ud keep as good a one for us !” 

In approaching the pond, he got thinking of him who had, not so 
long ago, been found there ; which was but natural ; and the association 
of ideas caused him to glance up at the fence above. And if ever a man 
felt that he was struck into stone, Gander did then. | 

For there, leaning over the fence and staring at him—just as he might 
have leaned the night of his death—was the well-known form of Robert 
Owen. 

‘Mercy be good to me!” gasped the butler. 

Dropping the paper of tobacco, never stopping to pick it up, Gander 
sprung off with a yell that might have been heard at the Trailing 
Indian, and never drew breath or step till he burst into the servants’ 
hall at Beechhurst Dene. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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GOING OUT TO THE DIAMOND FIELDS. 


OMEWHERE about twenty years ago, the sober equanimity of this 
country of ours was broken in upon by the wonderful news of 
gold being discovered in so great an abundance in Australia that it 
might be gathered up in basketfuls. An exodus to that far-off land at 
once set in. Old men and young ones threw up home, friends, occupa- 
tion here, and hastened to take ship. They went out by shoals: fever 
had seized on their veins, and no argument could cool it. The more 
they went, the more, it seemed, remained to go: the cry, over there, 
was They come, and still they come. Without giving a thought to the 
weighty question of whether they were fit or unfit for the hard and 
laborious life on which they would enter, or the climate that they, with 
their sheltered habits, might find unbearable, away they sailed, ship-load 
after ship-load. By far the greater portion of them went out to encounter 
disappointment, privation, misery, poverty; and a vast many, death. 
As the proportion of one toa hundred, was the successful digger to the non- 
successful. Tn time the real state of things became pretty accurately 
known here: but we never knew, and never could, or did, picture a 
tithe of the astounding distress. Australia teemed with it. The years, 
flowing on since in their course, two decades of them, served to obliterate 
these things from the public memory: a new generation has grown up 
who know nothing of them. 
_ Just as those gold-fields took the world by storm then, turning it, as 
may be said, upside down, the reports of the newly discovered diamond 
fields in Africa have taken it now. The same rush to pick up these 
diamonds is setting-in; the same glowing tales of thousands of pounds 
to be realized in a morning's gathering regale the eager eye and ear. 
As a child is led away by the fascination of a fairy-tale, fully believing 
in its reality, so are men being deluded by these dazzling fables. People 
talk to one another in wild credulity of the golden harvest that is lying 
yonder, ripe and ready to be reaped. 

If those who go out to swell the crowds of gleaners were suitable for 
the task, physically and relatively, not much might be said. ‘The exact 
contrary is the case. Young fellows—old ones too, for that matter— 
whose strength has never been exercised, or energy tried ; who have 
never seen or done a day’s hard work in their lives; never tested their 
capability of endurance to bear all kinds of ill and bodily discomfort— 
and therefore probably possess it not—are throwing up their occupations 
as clerks, or what not, to go out and pick up diamonds. Gentlemen who 
have never soiled their hands, and idle loafers who won't work at home, 
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are alike following the stream. For the industrious man in good em- 
ployment to resign a certainty for an uncertainty, is as nothing. Non- 
success 1s not so much as glanced at. The El Dorado of their new 
dreams is there : they think they have but to get to it. 

How many of the first arrivals, the vanguard of those who are 
following, have already found out their bitter mistake, is not yet known. 
That some have, is an ascertained fact: but who heeds it? “I am 
going out to the Cape to get diamonds ; sail next week,” said a good 
fellow, steady as Old Time, on Christmas Eve last. ‘‘ And your post 
here: what of that?” was the answering question. ‘Oh, I have 
resigned it. I shall make as much in a week, with luck, as that’s worth 
to me by the year.” With luck! His salary was three hundred pounds : 
he had a prospect of rising. “I am going with him,” added a lad by 
his side, wanting a year to be out of his teens. ‘My mother comes 
down crying in a morning, says she’s had no sleep: that she fears I 
shall only go to the bad, or die. Mothers are so silly, you know. As 
if it were not a glorious prospect, to make as much money at once as 
will set one up for life!” They have both gone out, despite of remon- 
strances and entreaties: at this moment of writing are most probably 
beating about the Bay of Biscay, as sick as they can be, for there’s a 
gale blowing seaward. Well for them if they should not get sick later 
in a different way. A hard journey of hundreds of miles over a dreadful 
country ; continued toil ; a burning climate part of the year; sand that 
blinds ; fever, ague, dysentery; rough and reckless companions; drink- 
ing, gambling—these and other evils lie in their way: well indeed for 
them if they shall come out of all unscathed! Of the numbers who 
are flocking out in jaunty spirits, what proportion are really fitted to 
encounter the hardships they must Inevitably meet, or possess the moral 
firmness to resist the temptations to evil that will surround them ? 

Success is a'lottery, take it at its best. One prize to rounds and 
rounds of blanks. A very few may get enough diamonds to repay 
their labour, and come home to enjoy the fruits: they will be but the 
units in the thousands. How many will return beggars, broken in 
health, demoralized in heart, to begin life again here, and earn a difficult 
living, only the future can show: how many more will not be heard of 
again, but will stay out there and die in lonely exile, will never be 
known. It is but the few who are suited to go out: whose plans are 
well organized, who have strength to work, energy to persevere, and 
courage to bear. These, the exceptions, have a fair expectation of 
success, and do well to try it. They throw up, perhaps, no good pro- 
spects at home; they have no near ties to run from: let them depart 
with a brave heart, for they may find their diamonds. But the others ; 
the unsuitable—what is to be said of them, what will be their future ? 
Oh, that they could see beforehand, the panorama of that life they 
enter on ! 
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During the time that the rush to Australia for gold was at fever-heat, 
a narrative of how one man prospered who went there (flinging up a 
valuable situation at home, quitting wife and children) was allowed to 
appear in a first-class periodical of the day ; sent to it in the hope that 
it might serve as a warning to others, who were about to embark on 
the same folly. It has been deemed well to reprint that paper now. 
And if the record of Mr. Ashton’s experience, of his sufferings and 
disappointment, of the bitter mistake he made, shall only serve to open 
the eyes of ome of these later would-be diamond seekers—to induce 
him to halt on the threshold of his departure and ask himself what it 
is that he is about to do, what unknown trials he may be entering on, 
and whether he has within him the requisite mental and physical 
endurance to bear—it will have earned its reward. 


A RECORD OF THE GOLD-FEVER, 


It was in the early part of December 1851, that a family -party had 
gathered round a well-spread dessert-table, in a handsome house in one 
of the southern suburbs of London. Mr. Ashton, a fine man in his 
sixty-fourth year, keen-looking and agreeable, with snow-white hair, sits 
at its head, the master. He had entered a great city warehouse in early 
life, and risen in it by degrees to a small junior partnership, at length 
retiring on a handsome competency. His wife is by his side: a 
rheumatic affection of the hands prevents her from carving ; and her 
eldest son sits in her place at the table’s other end. 

Look at that son: Willoughby Ashton. A handsome man of five- 
and-thirty, tall and slender, with both intellect and intelligence marked 
in the lines of his face: but there is a want of physical strength in his 
appearance, causing a suspicion of delicacy of constitution. He is in 
that same old mercantile house, and already enjoying his. six hundred 
per annum. His wife is present: a very pretty woman. It is Mrs. 
Ashton’s birthday ; she is two-and-sixty ; and the whole family have 
assembled, according to custom: married daughters and sons, with 
their husbands and wives. 

“What do you think?” cries the old gentleman, winking at his sons- 
in-law, as he holds a glass of rich port wine between his eye and the 
light, “ Willoughby has been stricken with the gold-fever.” 

“No!” utters one. 

“Fact,” returns Mr. Ashton. ‘Talks of throwing up his place, and 
freighting a vessel out there: that he may make sure, you know, of 
having space to stow away his riches home again.” 

“T should like to see Willoughby with a pickaxe and shovel, digging 
away up to his middle in water!” 

“ Willoughby, my dear,” exclaims the old lady—Willoughby had been 
her family name—“ you'll be dead in two months if you take to live in 
the water!” Like the rest, she treats the affair as a joke. 
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‘¢Will he wear his primrose gloves out there?” calls out his sister, 
Mrs. Todd. | 

“Oh, of course! he'll dig in them,” adds the other, Mrs. Ducie. 
‘¢ Are you going too, Clara?” 

‘Not I,” laughingly replies Mrs. Willoughby Ashton. “He gal- 
lantly told me that I should be nothing out there but a trouble and 
an encumbrance.” 

“J should not go for pleasure, Clara,” cries out Mr. Willoughby 
Ashton, with a dash of reproach in his eye. ‘ 

“Not a bit of it,” breaks in the old gentleman: “ you'll go for pain, 
Will.” 

A hearty laugh follows, in the midst of which Mr. Willoughby speaks 
again. “You know Turnbull?” he asks of the others. 

“ ‘Turnbull, o Threadneedle-street. Well ?” 

“ He’s going.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe it,” says one of the young Ashtons, bluntly. “ Turn: 
bull is too wide awake to be such a fool.” 

“Turnbull is going!” returns Mr. Willoughby, emphatically. “He 
is making preparations now.” 

«¢ And what is he going to do with his business ?” 

‘¢ Oh, he is giving that all up. Selling off.” 

‘Then he zs a fool!” exclaims the young gentleman. 

“So you may think,” retorts Mr. Willoughby. “If you find him 
come back in a couple of years with fifty or a hundred thousand pounds 
in his pocket, who'll call him a fool then? ”’ 

‘¢Let me fill your glass, my dear,” says Mr. Ashton to his wife, ‘‘and 
yours, Clara: fill all your glasses, children. We will drink success to 
Willoughby’s voyage—if he goes. A safe voyage out, and a sure one 
home again! Of course, Clara, he’ll sell off you and the children 
before he starts: not to be hampered with remembrance of encum- 
brances, you know: as selling off seems to be’ the order of the 
day 1? 

So the jokes went round. And not one, of all that were seated round 
that dinner-table, had an idea, save Willoughby Ashton himself, how 
deeply this popular fever was taking root in his heart. 

Not many days afterwards, he and his father were closeted together, 
the latter’s features expressing the most unbounded astonishment and 
dismay, as he listened to his son’s assertion that he had irrevocably 
made up his mind to go and try his luck at the gold-fields. 

‘Willoughby, you are mad !” exclaimed the elder man. ‘ You must 
be mad! You are already in the enjoyment of six hundred a year, with 
the certainty of an increase, doubtless of a partnership ; what can you 
want more?” 

Mr. Willoughby drew himself up. What was a paltry six hundred a 
year to the unbounded wealth of the gold-fields ? 
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* A needy man, without prospects at home,” proceeded Mr. Ashton, 
“ might be justified in going to the other part of the world on specula- 
tion——” 

‘Speculation !’”’ retorted Willoughby, more contemptuously than 
perhaps he had ever spoken to his father, “ as if you could name 
speculation and the gold regions together! ”’ 

Mr. Ashton continued to remonstrate, without taking note of the in- 
terruption. . “Or one who could go there without forfeiting his family’s 
means of living, might try the experiment, but not you /” 

“I shall realise a splendid fortune out there,’’ returned the son: 
““ everybody does, that goes. And come back in a year or two and 
enjoy it, and be at my ease for life.” 

“You may realise nothing,” replied Mr. Ashton, warmly. “You 
may not even live to come back. ‘The existence there is reported to 
be fearfully hard.” 

“Oh, hard or soft, what’s that to a strong man? ” cried Mr. Wil- 
loughby, slightingly. ‘A little discomfort’s nothing. Why, sir, it 
would be a positive sin for the father of a young family not to go where 
gold is to be picked up for the stooping ! All our efforts, society’s efforts, 
are exerted for the acquisition of money, and if an opportunity be pre- 
sented to us of obtaining as much, during a period of a few months, as 
' we have hitherto done in a lifetime, it is our duty to take advantage 
of it.” 

“You must first convince me that these fortunes are really to be 
picked up,” returned Mr. Ashton. ‘‘ You would do well, Willoughby, 
to remember the old proverb, ‘ All’s not gold that glitters.’ ” 

‘¢ They are being picked up daily !” asserted the younger man. And 
there was not a shade of relenting in his tone. 

No relenting then, or afterwards. Father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
wife, children—all were. turned a’ deaf ear to by Willoughby Ashton. 
Some of them he partially gained over to his way of thinking, his wife 
especially. He quite believed, himself, and at length convinced her, 
that he was acting for the best for her and the children ; and that their 
separation would hold but a short space in the duration of their lives, 
when he should come home laden with gold. Had an angel come 
down from heaven to show Willoughby Ashton that his hopes might 
turn out fallacious, he had never listened, for the fever-thirst was strong 
upon him. The youngest son, John, caught the infection outright, and 
was wild to accompany his brother; but the old gentleman interposed 
his veto, and Mr. John was not his own master yet. So he cooled 
himself with a few unfilial bursts of expletives, when out of his father’s 
hearing, and a solemn, volunteered assurance to everybody he came 
near, that he should start off, on his own account, the instant he could 
hoard up cash enough. 

So Mr. Willoughby Ashton ee his lucrative post in the powerful + 
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mercantile house of Makemoney, Keepit, and Co., and in the month of 
‘ March, 1852, away he started for Melbourne. 

The following are extracts from his Diary. They are esiceanaly dis- 
jointed ; but want of space requires them to be so. 

At Sea, June 29.—We shall soon be nearing the end of our voyage. 
All’s well, thank God! The discomforts in various ways have been 
excessive ; but I made up my mind before leaving England, to put up 
with such. These Australian vessels, however, must be very differently 
‘managed before they will receive the approbation of the emigrating 
public. We have been stowed something like sheep in a pen. The 
gold had need to be abundant to satisfy these crowds of diggers. Some 
of my fellow-passengers laugh at me for having brought out such a 
quantity of tools and other articles and say I shall be glad to dispose 
of them for an old song before I reach the diggings. It would have 
been a bad spec, it seems, had I persisted in bringing out miners: by 
all accounts, they would only have deserted, leaving me my trouble and 
expense for nothing. My father’s advice was good there. 

Melbourne, July 10.—Three days arrived. A most prosperous pas- 
sage, so far.as weathers concerned, of four months. Delivered: my © 
letters of introduction, and got all the information I could. They told 
me truth on board... Of the many expensive articles I brought out, 
spending the hard cash that would be of use to me now, not ten per - 
cent. of the whole lot will be of any avail. It would take a fortune ta 
transport them to the diggings, at the prices charged for conveyance ; 
so I shall dispose of them in the best way I can, and start without 
encumbrance. “‘ You must give them away, or next to it,” they said 
to me at the Melbourne Bank to-day. And from the piles of emigrants’ 
things lying where we landed, for which no purchasers can be found, it 
would. seem they are right. . 

What a place this Melbourne is! Its contrasts are appalling. Emi- 
grants from England, whose scanty stock of money was speedily ex- 
hausted by the absurd prices charged for landing and for necessaries, are 
encamped outside the town under wretched tents, being alike unable to 
get to the diggings, or to pay for decent accommodation here. There 
must be some thousands so encamped. Canvas Town, it is called; an 
appropriate name. I looked into one of these tents to-day, and found 
in its inhabitants, to my surprise, English gentlepeople !—a stupid sur- 
prise, and one that will wear off with every hour of my Melbourne life. 
Their name is C——-n. Things went down with them at home, and they 
resolved to emigrate, reaching here two months ago. .They knew the’ 
W——s and the R———s, friends of Makemoney’s. More careworn 
sorrow I never wish to see than was imprinted in the lady’s face—for 
she evidently is a lady, in spite of the wretched way that she has to live 
in now. ‘The husband told me he had procured a situation in a store, 
where he earns 4/, per week. . “ And that does not go so far,” said Mrs. 
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C., “as 17. would in London. We are obliged to live in this miserable 
tent—and look what a place it is for my poor little children! For two 
bare rooms they ask 2/. 8s. per week. Water alone is a fearful price, 
Oh, that we were at home again!” I turned away, thanking my stars 
that I had overruled Clara’s wish of coming. In the afternoon, I took - 
them up two or three copies of the Zimes, a welcome offering here. 

But now for the contrast. Crowds of successful diggers, who have 
got rich (for the time) at the diggings, are down here on the spree, 
spending it. Tearing up and down the streets in any vehicle that can 
be hired for gold : drinking champagne cut of bottles, smoking short 
pipes, singing and swearing. And the dresses of their female com- 
panions! amber satin, scarlet ribbons, white feathers. ‘The horses and 
carriages are decked out with streamers, wheels and all; the driver 
looks like a Merry-Andrew, a mass of ribbons of various colours from 
head to foot. They are living upon the fat of the land, and squander- 
ing their gold on every heard-of and unheard-of folly. ‘So much the 
better!” called out one of them to me to-day; “when it’s gone we 
shall go back and find more. That’s the fun of it!” Mr. H e, stand- 
ing by, laughed. ‘They have had a good haul of success,” said he. 
July 31.—Tue Diccincs !!!—The golden spot is reached at last! 
Here we are, at Mount Alexander !—the expedition is accomplished. 
And now to reap its fruits ! | 

I have chosen a mate. I picked the fellow up on my way—a 
swarthy, big-limbed Hercules, not over refined; but he'll work the 
better for that. His name’s Cole. It is a’ singular scene here: and 
from the shoals of diggers congregated on it, one might think that 
not a single spot of its rich earth can be yet intact. This is a 
glorious country; the scenery in many parts is charming, and the 
vegetation luxuriant. A buoyancy of spirit comes over me, like 
unto that of my early youth: the effect of the climate they tell me. 
It’s something new, to say the least of it, this life, as experienced in 
the journey from Melbourne; fatiguing, but novel. Climbing over 
mountains, and trailing through tangled brushwood ; watching by turns 
at night, and feeding the fire; sleeping, sometimes under torrents of 
rain; with hand to pistol, amidst all sorts of animals, hitherto foreign, 
for bedfellows, frogs preponderating ; washing in the morning in the 
cleanest puddle to be found, drying upon nothing, except one’s 
shirt; and living upon half allowance, lest the biscuit should not 
hold out! A‘man of delicate stomach will heave it out if he comes 
here: if he can’t get his meat hot from the killing, he must eat it when 
it will walk down his throat of its own accord. 

Oh for an artist’s pencil to portray the scene, as it stretches out now 
before my sight! None of the, so called, representations or drawings, 
circulating in England, bear the faintest resemblance to it. I ask some 
men if they are succeeding : they answer, Yes; others cry, No; but all 
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seem to agree in one thing—that it is a regular lottery. We begin work 
to-morrow, and then !—and then ! | 

October 10.—No success as yet. I am sick of recording the same 
thing. How many more holes, I wonder, shall we try with the like 
result? After one has dug no end of feet and is looking narrowly for 
a sign of the precious metal, up rushes the water from some under- 
ground spring, and out one has to scamper and abandon it. By Jove! 
it’s comforting, that, after all the labour! Or else, one digs and digs and 
digs, the mischief knows how deep, and then comes the discovery that 
the hole’s worthless. Comforting again! 

My mate’s a rough sort of customer, but not bad on the whole. He 
works hard: as we all have to do. What laborious toil it is ! The stoop- 
ing is enough to break one’s back; some evenings we feel as if we 
should never be upright again. The strokes of the pickaxe shake every 
muscle of the body: the hands are in blistered wounds, so that the 
handles of the axe are sometimes streaming with blood. Nice hands to 
do our washing with at night, and our cooking! Jet no one come out 
here who does not KNOW that he is able to bear the very extremity of 
discomfort and physical pain; for, if he cannot, he will feel inclined, 
when he gets here, to stretch himself down in despair and die. The 
flies and the dust are awful ; our eyes are dreadfully affected with them ; 
the agony excruciating ; mine are partially better now, but the pain still 
such that I should lie up for it, in England. The mosquitoes abound in 
swarms, and bite like furies. 

November 17.—Nothing to brag of still) We are getting about 
enough to pay for the licence, zo¢ our expenses. Commenced another 
hole to-day. Some, close to us, are doing capitally. I saw one nugget 
turned up yesterday—such a size! It will be our turn next : and when 
I shall have hoarded a fortune, what joy to get home again to civilized 
life ! I was about to write “ refined,” but it may be as well not to think 
about refinement just now. We keep armed tothe teeth, especially at 
night and going to and from work, such a fearful set of ruffians are 
mixed up amongst us. Dogs abound in the camp: some of them, 
savage animals, It is no unusual occurrence for an unfortunate wight, 
benighted in his search after provisions or other matters, to be attacked 
and torn by them. The climate, so far as I can judge as yet, is bad. 
Raging hot winds, bringing clouds of dust ; burning days—many a one 
dies from a sunstroke ; fearfully cold mornings and evenings, and damp 
nights. Flies are swarming around me now as I write: mouth, nose, 
ears, they get in everywhere ; and the torment to the eyes is—not 
agreeable. Men are continually dying off from drunkenness, many 
from dysentery, some from fever; some literally from the hardships of 
their life. There is no registry or anything of the sort kept here, so 
that none, away from the spot, can tell who dies and who lives. 

I write in the highest spirits to Clara, and paint things in different 
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hues from the reality. To do so is a general practice here—at least, 
with those in my own class of life. ‘Why give our families needless 
anxiety ? they have enough as it is. I have told Clara the truth about 
my hitherto non-success ; for to raise false hopes in that way would 
be wrong. Ah! it is a different life from what I led at home. There 
we should call it a dreadful life ; a life to be shuddered at and shrunk 
from. We can but feel it. However much we may affect to be brave, 
and despise it, there’s not one of us but rebels at it in his heart of 
hearts. 

Christmas Day, 1852. —Many happy returns of the season to my dear 
home, and to all friends in old England! I don’t know how it is with 
my fellow exiles, but I cannot speak of our own land, without a nising 
in the throat. May her sons, as a whole, never know what it is to be 
banished as we are! They would laugh at home if they could see us at 
the moment of our receiving letters from England. We are like aschool 
boy over his first love epistles, and are not ashamed to hug them to our 
waistcoats before opening. A fresh newspaper, of six months’ date, ts 
an event to be told through the camp; and the assemblage attracted in 
the evening to the hut of the fortunate possessor, after work is over, 
hstening to its pages in rapt attention, is worthy the pencil of a Wilkie or 
Hogarth. Never shall I hereafter see a newspaper, even in the future 
years of home, when they shall have ceased to be of such value to me, 
without a silent blessing on their inventor ; for the boon they confer on 
all who are exiled as Iam now, can never ce conceived, save by those 
that have experienced it. 

We have had better success, and are now paying our expenses,; 
but little more. I was laid up ail last week with an attack of rheuma- 
tism : and what wonder, when the rain sometimes pours in upon us in 
our sleep? And when it does come, it’s not in torrents, but in buckets- 
ful. It’s trying work, too, standing all day up to our waists in water, as 
some of us have to do. 


II. 


THE time went round for England as well as for Australia. Willoughby 
Ashton’s friends were extremely anxious about him; his wife particu- 
larly ; and there were hundreds of deserted wives in England who could 
echo the anxiety. Sometimes arush of expectant hope would animate 
Clara Ashton’s heart as she pictured the time of his return in high 
health and spirits, looking just as he did when he departed, and bring- 
ing gold to make them rich for life. But this state of mind was the 
exception: she more generally thought of him, perhaps ill, perhaps 
dead, perhaps faithless. All kinds of strange stories came home from 
the diggings, none of them too comforting ; and they naturally troubled 
her as much as they did others. She would picture her husband lying 
in a rude tent, no comforts, no friends about him, his eyes glaring with 
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delirium, his lips parched with fever, vainly calling upon 4er name to 
bring him a cup of cooling water. Anon the vision would change, and 
she saw him, forgetful of home habits and the ties of Christian and social 
life, yield to the persuasions of his debased associates, and making one 
in their wild orgies. Her dreams were generally of him. Sometimes he 
was represented as hopelessly toiling ; once, she saw him winding over 
never-ending mountains, that extended beyond the world into unknown 
and fearful regions ; a weary way it was: but he must push on, on, it 
seemed for ever, faint and weary, like the wandering Jew. Once there 
came a dream of his being home agai, and they were rejoicing together 
in their happiness. To awake from that last dream was s perhaps the 
most painful of all, from its contrast to reality. 

The day they were in the habit of celebrating, Mrs. Ashton’s birthday, 
came round. The first guest to arrive was Clara; who went into the 
sitting-room with the lightest step she had known for months. No one 
was there but Mrs. Ashton ; and when Mr. Ashton afterwards entered, 
he found his wife in tears and Clara’s eyes red. 

“'What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“We will tell you /” answered Mrs. Willoughby, with a most radiant 
look of joy, in spite of her red eyes; “ but we have agreed not to let 
the others know until after dinner, and then bring it out as a surpmise.” 

“You have heard from Willoughby !” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
And the deep, sudden flush upon his own face, the anxious look of 
expectation, proved how precious to him was the remembrance of his 
son. 

_ “T heard this morning,” she said. ‘He is so well! He had the 
most prosperous voyage!” And she went on to tell of it. 

“‘ But what about the diggings ?” interrupted Mr. Ashton. “Is he 
making his fortune ?” 

“‘ He had not reached the diggings when he wrote ; he was at Mel- 
bourne. There must be letters for you all on the road, for he says he 
has written. Oh,Iamso happy! Everything with him seems to be 
well and prosperous.” 

Willoughby Ashton was right, in regard to his wife’s peace of mind, 
when he determined to suppress the most painful features of his new 
life. 

“Tt is a very strange thing we don’t hear from Willoughby !” ex- 
claimed one of the young Ashtons, after dinner. ‘There's another 
mail in.” 

Clara looked up and hesitated. Her blushing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes told the tale. 

‘You have heard !” exclaimed Mrs. Ducie, reproachfully. ‘“ And 
not to tell us!” 


The letter was produced now: the greatest treasure that could be 
laid on that dessert-table. 


- 
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“Come here, you little rascal,” said Mr. Ashton, drawing towards 
him a fine lad of seven years old, from the side of his mother. ‘ You 
shall drink your father’s health with us, and a safe voyage home again.” 

The child, it was Willoughby’s eldest son, took the glass his grand- 
father handed him. But though he listened to what he was told to say, 
to what the others were saying, he became confused, and somehow 
mixed up the toast, in his own mind, with his nightly prayers. 

‘SNow, Harry,” repeated Mr. Ashton, ‘‘ don’t be bashful.” And the 
little lad, uncertain and timid, put the glass upon the table, and placed 
thé palms of his hands together. 

‘Pray God bless my déar papa, and keep him from all harm, and 
send him safe and well home to us again !” : 

Perhaps those words were as good as the toast ; certainly as affecting ; ; 
for Mr. Ashton took off his spectacles to wipe some mist away ; 
and Clara ran from the room with her emotion. 


IIT. 
THE DIARY. 


February, 1853.—We are getting on better now: sent down last 
month to Melbourne about 150/. worth of gold, over and above our 
expenses. But this.is slow work ; enough to make a man lose heart. 
Why, at this rate, one might slave for forty or fifty years, and ‘not get 
above the fortune I thought to take home in two or three. My mate 
plods on ; and, save for an occasional round of oaths, takes it coolly. 
He has no ties in England anxiously looking for him, and can afford 
to be cool. The result to me is unsatisfactory, and my spirit chafes at 
it. Still, one abounds in hope; that’s something. A neighbouring 
party of six, capital fellows too, had met with the most signal non- 
success since they commenced digging, when suddenly, a month ago, 
just as they were about to give up, they came upon a rich vein, teeming 
with gold, and have been netting nuggets ever since. 

The state of society here is awful. Society ! what a term for it! Last 
night we were awoke out of our sleep by a row close by, and found two 
men had been murdered. They were thought to be rich in nuggets, 
stowed away for the next escort, and some of the midnight marauders 
that prowl about stole into the tent, killed them, and carried off the 
gold. One of the victims was a gentleman ; he came out from England 
just before I did. His name /ere was William Marshall, but he said 
that was not his real one. He was from one of the niidland counties, 
had gone the pace, quarrelled with his father ; and, one. reckless morn- 
ing, started off here to ‘redeem himself.” Such were his words to me. 
Poor fellow! he must look for another sort of redemption now. His 
. friends in all probability will ever remain at an uncertainty about his 
fate. Loud reproaches on the government for not affording us better 
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protection, are heard on all sides: but, how organize an efficient pro- 
tection with such a fearful crew? A standing army of British soldiers 
constantly on duty, could not do it. 

Wrote home again to-day, and have told them I am “ getting on "— 
am “ well, and happy.” 

March 8th.—This disabling rheumatism has attacked me again. It 
is two weeks since I have been able to do a stroke of work. My mate 
looks dissatisfied, and is turning churlish. He muttered yesterday that 
one who was only good to cook dampers and brew tea—all I can do 
just now—was better away from the diggings than at them: and he’s 
right there. Can’t even take my trick at washing the linen. I think 
he meditates being off. Three or four men were put underground this 
morning ; shot last night in a row. We heard the quarrel ; but quarrels 
are sO common, nobody listens to them. 

Oh the desolation and discomfort that exist here! Some men help 
themselves on with good-humoured, determined indifference ; thousands 
with cursing. So long as health lasts, it may be roughed, one way or 
another; but when that fails, God help the sufferer ! 

March 15.—It is as I suspected. Master Cole decamped on Sunday, 
leaving me solus: so I must get another mate, or join a party. Better ; 
but still as stiff as a machine. I could not have supposed that success 
here was so entirely the lottery that it is. At least, I did not think the 
blanks were so many, the prizes so few. Some do succeed, and so 
signally, that it is a theme for wonder ; but numbers do not. One party, 
seven in all, have bored hole after hole for months, and have not gained 
sufficient to pay their expenses up from Melbourne. They have been 
living upon the funds they brought out; and a pretty considerable dip it 
is, weekly. They talk of returning to Melbourne, and seeing if there’s 
anything to be done there. ‘‘ They'd hoot us for fools, if we went back 
to England crestfallen and minus what we brought out !’’ said one to 
me. If a man’s means fail before he can succeed, he has no resource 
but to hire himself out as a digger—precious hard work it is too !— 
and what he earns won’t much more than keep him, at the rate provi- 
sions are. Or else he must leave the diggings altogether, and seek 
after other work. Egad! that was an apt quotation of my father’s, 
* All’s not gold that glitters !” 

. March 27.—Easter Sunday. Courage, courage! Let me not give 
way to despair! This wretched rheumatism, stretching me almost con- 
tinually on my back, hangs about me as if it never meant to quit again ; 
and dysentery has attacked me now. Half my time I go without food 
and tea, having no one to prepare it. A friendly visitor looks in some 
evenings, not always. What are they all doing at home to-day? Pro- 
bably dining at my father’s. I go mad when I reflect on the time 
I am losing. Am I to continue in this helpless state? If so—if so! 
Oh, God! is it a punishment for having thrown up the living of 
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my family, and abandoned them, to come out on this uncertain 
scheme ? : 

April 10.—A day of joyful surprise. Davis, my old desk chum at 
school, has arrived here ! I was hobbling out in the sunshine, and came 
upon him. He did not know me. I should have wondered if he did. 
Says I look twenty years older, and all the worse for wear. Thank the 
Fates I have got a friend here now! ‘Thoughts have lately crossed my 
mind that I might die here, as hundreds of others do, without any one 
to give notice of it at home. 

Davis saw them all just before he started. If he gave me half the 
messages that were given him, he says, he should have a wonderful 
memory. Clara was looking well, but thin. She told him I was certain 
of success, and as happy as I could be, considering I was away from them. 
Well, it is best that she should think so. My darling little Harry has 
sent me his first letter, and a message by Davis to say that the words 
were vot pencilled. ‘‘ My dear papa, we hope you are quite well, and 
mamma is quite well, and Clara is quite well, and Willy and Frank are 
quite well, and we want you to come home again, and we send you all 
our kisses, and I am your dear little boy, Harry Ashton.” The letter 
was essentially that of a child, but my eyes were dimmed in reading it, 
as no other letter has ever dimmed them yet. 

Davis’s coming has infused into me renewed life. I feel as if my dis- 
order were taking a turn. What a muff I have been to lie fretting here, 
a prey to the blue devils, yielding to iulness instead of shaking it off ! 
Davis is just the fellow for the diggings; healthy, energetic, persever- 

‘ing. I inquired who put it in his head to come. His brains, was the 
reply, and what was the good of starving on in England, expecting 
briefs ? He did right to emigrate, for he abandoned no certain income, 
and had neither wife nor child. He will get on here. He has already 
formed his party, four of them, people he came up with from. Melbourne ; 
decent fellows they seem: and they have agreed to take me in, when I 
am strong enough. Davis encamps with me, the others are close by. 
‘“‘“What blessed water!” Davis exclaims; “it’s like pea-soup. D’ye 
drink this?’ And glad to get it. 

What a description Davis gives of the state of Melbourne ! There are 
six thousand emigrants encamped in Canvas Town: most of whom 
would be glad to get home again, but have no means of doing so. Hun- 
dreds of gentlemanly fellows are starving : and there are’none to help 
them. ‘They have no work: they don’t know how to work ; or they 
cannot get it; or their physical strength and health are unequal to it; 
or their pride stands in their way: any one of these various reasons 
may be against them. Numbers of them will die of the fever, now 
raging in Canvas Town. : 

May 1.—At work again, though far from strong. Our success is only 


passable, put Davis is fully satisfied ; for, as he says, if ¢ze nugget does... 
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not come to him one year, it may the next, and he can afford to wait any 
given time for it. I was too sanguine in the expectations I brought out ; 
Davis says, too impatient. Shall I be home in five years with a fortune ? 
Come, that’s long enough, surely, and a glum extension of my once 
bniliant anticipations. Wait and hope: I.can give myself no other 
answer. 

In the dry season, which prevails in these mines longer than in any in 
the colony, thousands are at a stand-still from want of water to wash the 
gold from the earth. Some dig on, keeping the soil till the rains come, 
some are at the labour and vast expense of carting it, for miles, to where 
water may be found ; but the greater portion remain idle. There is no 
help for it, And nice associates these choice spirits are, in a period of 
idleness ! though the camp at all times is next to unbearable. Davis, in 
writing yesterday to a fast friend of his, suggested his coming out here 
if he wanted a specimen of Pandemonium before he got there. I'd 
back the language, used, against any ever likely to be heard in the lower 
regions, 

A digger died last night in aneighbouring tent. He had been ill, off 
and on, with diarrhoea, and it turned into fever. It was his own fault— 
always at the brandy. Talk about drunkenness being a curse in Eng- 
land! England should see its effects here. He was an actor on the 
London boards, and came out here to make himself a rich man. We 
had formed a passing friendship with him, and. Davis went in last night 
to see how he sped. Poor fellow ! he was at the last gasp, with neither 
commiseration nor succour near. His chums had gone off on the 
loose, leaving him to die as they would have left a dog. A life, more 
or less, counts for nothing at the diggings. 

One party has made 20,000/. since the commencement of he year. 
Three of them to share it. They have-.gone down to Melbourne, and 
will come back mimus the greater portion of it; perhaps all, for they are 
of the reckless sort. Lightly come, lightly go. 

May 3.—Letters again from England. Clara asks WHEN I am going 
to return. I wish I could see a prospect of answering her. Unless I 
went home with a fortune, say sufficient to keep my family, I should 
look like the veriest fool ; and prove myself to have been one. “‘ No 
despair,” calls out Davis. Not.a bit of it, if I can only retain health 
and strength. I rarely feel well now, never strong. 

June 24.—Nearly two months since the previous entry in my diary. 
Surely the last words I wrote were prophetic! “No despair, if I can 
only retain health and strength!” I have passed, since, through a fear- 
ful period of delirium and suffering. For five weeks my life hung 
upon a thread, and had it not been for Davis's: EDuNng care, I must 
have died twenty times. 

They found a doctor, a clever man, and brought him to me. He 
comes to see me still. -I am never to be hearty more, he says, and if 
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I want to see home again, must go on board the first vessel sailing for 
England. I am too ill to think or to act. Davis is arranging all, and 
has written home for me. 

25.—I could not continue yesterday : the pencil fell from my hands. 
_I write as I lie. The pain of the rheumatic fever still racks my limbs, 
and I shall never again, I suppose, have the free use of them. It was 
but a common fever at the beginning, the fever of the camp, brought 
on by dysentery; but the man they first had to me, some ignorant 
fellow they picked up, calling himself a medical student, gave me 
brandy and laudanum and other exciting drinks. I remember taking 
them: but I do not remember evading Davis, during his momentary 
absence, and rushing out of the tent into the night air, and wandering, 
no one knows how far,in my feverish delirium, and sinking down in the 
wet grass, nearly naked as I was, and lying there till morning. They 
found me then; but the mischief was done, and rheumatic fever came 
raging in every limb. *Many a time, in my delirious nights, have I seen 
and conversed with Clara—been at home with my parents—my chil- 
dren. Shall I live to see them in reality? A query. 

Desolation! Let those who have never realized the word, come out 
here, and be as I am. Lying, too weak to help myself, in this wretched 
tent : which is, now as a burning furnace, from the fierce rays of the 
meridian sun; now unbearable from the cold night blasts driven in at 
the opening ; now soaking with the rain: lying here alone. The tea 
that Davis ‘leaves me may be drank out by mid-day, and I must lie till 
night without any, counting the minutes that seem like hours. Fever 
runs riot in my veins, pain racks every limb; my tongue is swollen, my 
throat parched, for want of the drink that I cannot get. So I lie think- 
ing of the home I may never more see ; vainly yearning for it ; and 
listening to the roar and babel going on eubide the tent. A fearful 
babel : and one little suitable for the ears of a man on the verge of 
another world. 

But, if we are to estimate things by comparison, I have no right to 
grumble: others here are much worse off than] am. I have a nurse 
and friend in Davis; I can make a start to get home: whilst some 
have, and can do, neither. A poor wretch crawled into the tent 
to-day, and sunk down in a fearful state of suffering. His hands 
had been laid open from the use of the pickaxe, and some poison, 
he was at a loss still to know what, had got into the wounds of his 
left hand. Never did I see such a sickening sight: and the suf- 
ferer said he expected nothing but that mortification would ensue. 
He had attended to it himself for five weeks, and dressed it in 
the best way he could, for he was quite alone; part of the time 
he had not been able to take his clothes off, or to cook. himself 
food. He must die here, so far as I can see, for it is impossible for 
him to attempt the journey back to Melbourne. I happened to men- 
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tion the word “home,” and he leaned his head against the flour-bag, 
and sobbed away like a child. He had been a linendraper’s shopman 
at the West-end, he said, with a fair chance of getting on, his friends 
very respectable ; but he grew dazzled with the mania for gold, and 
rushed out here after it. 

July 5. Melbourne——Reached here with Davis yesterday. <A ship 
sails for England in a day or two, and I shall sail with her. What 
should I have done without Davis? Died in the bush, probably. He 
has been a friend in need. 

Got a coach to-day, and went to find the family I made acquaintance 
with on first landing. What a place this Canvas Town is! The burn- 
ing sun streaming down on the tents, and the damp, unwholesome 
earth for a flooring, on which not a plank is allowed to be laid, by this 
despotic government ! C——n and his wife had quitted their tent, but 
we got aclue to them. They have small lodgings now : a room on the 
ground-floor, and the use of an adjacent yard. When we went in, Mrs. 
C——n was standing before a large washing-tub, her hands embedded 
in the soapsuds. The colour rushed into her pale face, at being found 
at an employment so little suitable to a lady. Oh! the reverses that 
must be endured out here! She was taking in washing, to live/ And 
this might have been Clara’s case! It may be that of any gentlewoman 
who comes out. She and her husband had agreed that he should try 
his luck at the diggings, she explained, for to live on as they were living, 
was disheartening. He had nothing to start him on his journey, or 
provide tools and a license, for it was impossible to save, out of what 
he was earning; so, to aid the project, she set up as a washerwoman ; 
she who had been delicately reared, and never, till she came abroad, 
soiled her hands. C——n started for Mount Alexander in May, and 
here were she and her children living upon hope and the proceeds of 
the washing. She looked wistfully at me, hobbling between Davis and 
a stick, doubting perhaps whether a similar fate might not overtake her 
husband. “You got that at the diggings?” she asked. “Just so: 
this is all the diggings have done for me.” 

“ Good Lord!” uttered Davis when we left, “it’s just as likely as not 
that she never hears of that husband of hers again—and then what’s to 
become of her! Sickly and refined, you say he was? he won't get on 
at the diggings. This comes of gentlemen coming out!” 

“You are a gentleman yourself, Davis.” 

‘¢So far as birth and education go; but I can sink the gentleman into 
the labourer, and rough it. It is those who have neither the strength 
nor the will to do so, that have no business here.” Quite true: a 
man coming here without means, be he gentleman or not, must work as 
hard as any convict ; or starve. 

Got as far as the bankers’, and to one other house, to whom I brought 
out letters. Were sorry to see me as I am, they said, but my case was a 
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very common one. Only, the greater portion of the men that such 
sickness overtakes, Mr. H——e observed, die off in the diggings. 

‘“‘ How is it,” asked an emigrant who happened to be present, one 
who had just come out, full of hope, “that we hear so little of the 
black side of things in England? Every account from the colony 
represents it in glowing colours.” 

- “T can explain it,” returned Mr. H——e. ‘‘ Men who are success- 
ful, and numbers are so—though not many, if you take them as a 
proportion to the whole—write home flowing accounts of their good 
luck to their relations; perhaps somewhat exaggerated ones, in their exu- 
berance of spirits: and in some instances, their success has really been 
of an extraordifary nature. These accounts are spread abroad in 
England by the exulting relatives ; they find their way into the public 
papers; the public read them, everybody talks of them, and the 
exciting rage for the gold diggings increases. But those who are ill; 
who die; who are unsuccessful? Of the two former cases, perhaps 
not one in fifty is known in England ; and the latter feel often a reluct- 
ance, a sort of shame, at writing of their non-success; especially if 
they came here in defiance of the advice of their friends.” 

On board Ship, at Sea, July 25.—So here I am, on my voyage back 
again! Seventeen months ago I started out, full of energy and hope. 
And how do I return? Wrecked in health, ruined in prospects, lost in 
life. I deserve my fate. I held a good position at home; I possessed 
an ample income; I was happy in a loving family : yet I suffered this 
mania, this thirst for gold, to lay firm hold upon me, and yielded myself 
a prey to it. I resisted my father’s remonstrances, my wife’s entreaties, 
my friends’ ridicule. I have played out my headstrong play, and am 
going home to die. Itisajust reward. A just reward for me: but 
for my wife and children, who will be left alone to struggle with a hard 
world, what sort of a reward will it be forthem? Merciful Heaven, 
pardon me! Pardon me, and succour them ! 

August 9.—Shall I.live to get home? It is uncertain. Davis little 
thought I overheard his conference with the steward, when he told him 
there was a doubt of my lasting to touch land, and asked him to look 
afterme. The sea-air revived me at first, but it was a temporary ameli- 
oration. The captain and steward are attentive, and do all they can. 
One of my fellow-passengers may shake hands with me, for he has like- 
wise been “done up,” as he phrases it, at the gold-fields, and is going 
home to find a corner in an English churchyard! He is in good 
spirits, and jokes continually ; but he has no wife and children, whose 
prospects he has blighted, to weigh him down. Most of the other 
passengers are unsuccessful diggers, who have abandoned Australia in 
disgust; some of them have suffered much in health, but they say Eng 


land will restore them. - 3 _ 
How true were Mr. H——'s words—that England, as a rule, hears 
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only of the bright side of the picture! It is computed that for one 
emigrant who acquires wealth at the diggings, one hundred utterly fail. 
Many partially succeed: they get their expenses, and save nothing : 
and for this, they must encounter the reckless disorders of a digger’s 
career and endure its hardships and privations. If an Enghshman be 
but getting a bare living at home, let him stop there, and be thankful ! 

‘September 10.—More than half our voyage is over. We have had 
fair and prosperous winds, and are making way quickly. One of our 
fellow-passengers is this day consigned to the deep. He had been 
ailing ever since leaving Melbourne, though none thought he was in 
danger, and he died this morning. I am often delirious at night from 
weakness : and my half-paralysed limbs get worse instead of better. 

October 5.—Another month will bring us to port. I fear I shall not 
live to reach it: This day will be the last I shall note in my diary, this, 
the sth of October, 1853. I can no longer command even the pencil} 
to write, still less a pen. I have traced a few lines to Clara, praying 
for forgiveness. Oh, God! do THOU forgive me ! . 

Iv. : 

WILLOUGHBY ASHTON did live to reach port. His friends were ex- 
ceedingly astonished to receive an intimation of his arnval; for the 
letter forwarded to them by Mr. Davis, giving notice of his state and 
movements, had shared the fate of many other Australian letters, and 
had never arrived. ‘They hastened to the ship: and, when the first 
shock of seeing him was over, caused him to be conveyed home. He 
was past making exertion for himself then. 

For a day or two he seemed torally : but ere the first week had quite 
run out, they were gathered. round his deathbed; his wife, her senses 
confused with anguish, his weeping mother. Mr. Ashton, the old man, 
shed no tear now, but in the last week he had aged palpably. 

Willoughby lay there, a shattered wreck; his limbs powerless, his 
cheeks white and hollow, his heart all but broken. In the opinion of 
the medical men, his rallying might not have been impossible, though 
a work of time and difficulty, had his mind been at rest. He looked 
on his wife, soon to be a widow; on his children, soon to be fatherless, 
and portionless, save what might be spared them by the commiseration 
of his family ; and he knew that his wilful work had made them so. 
He might have enjoyed through life a happy home, gliding down its 
stream calmly and sweetly, with no thought, no care, save how he might 
do his duty by those around him, and prepare himself and them for a 
hereafter. But he caught the wild fever that had become rife in the 
land, obstinately clutched it to him, and so had thrown away ne sub- 
stance to grasp the shadow. 

“Tell it out abroad to all,” he murmured, as they essayed to moisten 
his eae lips, while the death agony was coming fast upon him ; 
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“let the history of my fate be known far and near. It is the fate ot 
hundreds who have gone out to that land of toil in search of gold ; it 
will still be the fate of thousands: tell it out, out, in the wide world. 
And oh!” he added, vainly endeavouring to raise his powerless hands - 
in prayer, “‘ may the bitter remorse and repentance that accompany me 
to my grave, be a warning to others who may be tempted as I was. 
May their daily prayer be, Lord, keep ME from falling into this seduc- 
tive temptation !” 


There’s the record. The true record of one nian who went out: for 
how many hundreds, ay, and thousands, it might have served, we 
shall never know. Will you let it deter you from your contemplated 
voyage, oh sanguine diamond hunter: or will you turn a deaf ear, as 
did Mr. Ashton? The glowing accounts from Africa are as exagge- 
rated, the wild reports as false, as were those earlier ones from Australia : 
but they are difficult to refute, and they take the public imagination 
by storm. Beardless youth believes in them more than in his Bible. 
The wearing labour and the non-returns, the blasting heat and the 
aguish damp, the fever and the dysentery, the heart-sickness of pro-— 
longed disappointment and the failure of the spirit, all are indigenous 
to the diamond mountains as they were to the gold plains. Pause, and 
consider: ere you fling aside home, friends, country, prospects, and 
the deterring prayers and tears from a mother’s aching heart! Sit 
down and count the cost, before you resolve to embark ‘on a voyage 
from which there may be no coming back again. 

In that case Mr. Ashton’s record will not have been reprinted in vain. 
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ON MOSAIC. 


HE great value of Mosaic consists in its indestructibility. The 

most carefully prepared pigments fade; fresco is affected by 
damp, and easily injured by accidents. The finest works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Titian, and other great masters, are gradually becoming 
effaced, or clouded in obscurity. A few more generations, and copies 
more or less imperfect, engravings, and photographs, will be all that 
remain to verify the tradition of glories that have been; the glow of 
colour and richness of tone, even now deepening into hues too sombre, 
will be things of the past. 

Mosaic is, as far as human work can go, permanent. Not being 
merely superficial, the surface may be injured with impunity. Ground 
down and repolished, the picture reappears in its pristine beauty, all 
its colours fresh and pure, as when first it left the atelier of the artist. 

Had the ancients given as much attention to perfecting the art 
of working in mosaic as they did to the kindred arts, what invaluable 
records would -have remained to us! The works of Apelles and Zeuxis, 
had they been imitated in paste, would have become imperishable 
possessions, and the state of painting in the palmy days of Greece 
have been no longer a matter of speculation. 

It seems that amongst the ‘ancients mosaic was applied merely to 
decorative purposes; and in Greece, as far as we know, its use was 
- restricted to those pavements called “ Lithostrata.” Pliny mentions an 
artist of the name of Sosus, who attained to the greatest excellence in 
this kind of work. He laid down a pavement at Pergamus, known as 
the “Asarotus cus,” “the house that has no sweeping,” where the 
remnants of a banquet were represented lying on the floor so naturally, 
that they had all the appearance of having been left there by accident. 
There was also a dove imitated in the act of drinking, with the shadow 
of its head thrown upon the water, and other birds, pluming and sun- 
ning themselves on the margin of a bowl. This pavement was con- 
sidered a marvel in the art of mosaic at that day. 

Mosaic work was introduced into Rome in the time of Sylla. A 
pavement in tesseree was laid down under his direction in the Temple 
of Fortune, at Preneste. Roman mosaic work was constructed in four 
different styles—the opus vermiculatum, the opus sectile, the opus tessel- 
datum, and the opus musivum. The first three are only suited to 
pavements, or decorative panels, or borders, being merely a regular 
arrangement of small stones, or tesserze, in geometrical or other figures. 
The opus musivum was the pictorial mosaic, in which natural objects 
were represented, and paintings copied. 
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The word mosaic is said to be derived from the Latin musivus. By 
the French it has been called indifferently mosaic and musaic. The 
ancient Romans were accustomed to erect pavilions, or summer-houses, 
in their gardens, where they placed the interesting or curious objects 
they happened to collect. These pavilions were dedicated to the 
Muses, and were generally decorated with tessellated pavements and 
panels. Hence, from the same source, our museum and mosaic. 

Pliny observes that, in his time, mosaics had “left the ground for 
the arched roofs of houses.” These more elaborate mosaics were 
composed of glass; work in this material was then a new invention. 
The Egyptians of Alexandria were especially skilful in glass work, and 
in a peculiar kind of small mosaic, a fine specimen of which is amongst 
the gems in the British Museum. It represents a winged goddess, 
kneeling, on a ground of blue. ‘The effect is that of an exquisitely- 
painted miniature, and if the back of this little slab had been polished, 
as well as the face, it might perhaps never have been recognized as 
mosaic. 

The manner in which the Egyptians produced these miniature 
mosaics is curious. King thus describes the process :—‘ A number of 
fine glass rods, of the colours required, were arranged together in -a 
bandle in such a way that their ends represented the outline and 
shades of the object to be depicted, as a bird, or a flower, exactly as is 
practised at present in the manufacture of Tunbridge ware. This 
bundle was next enclosed in a coating of glass, of a single colour, 
usually an opaque blue; then the whole mass, being fused together 
sufficiently to unite all the rods into one compact body, was drawn out 
to the proper diameter. Thus the rods all became equally attenuated, 
without losing their relative positions, and the surrounding case of 
glass, when the whole mass was cut through at certain intervals, formed 
the ground of a miniature mosaic, apparently composed of the minutest 
tesserze, put together with inconceivable dexterity and niceness of 
touch.” 

It is needless to dwell upon the oft-repeated tale of the decline and 
renaissance of art; of course mosaic shared the fate of painting and 
sculpture, and revived with them; though, as was natural, it followed 
rather than preceded the revival of painting. The church of San 
Marco, at Venice, is a perfect museum of mosaics, where its history and 
progress may be traced from the earliest times downwards. There it 
may be seen in every stage of progress, from the curiously stiff drawing 
and quaint conceits of the Greek artists from Byzantium, to tne ex- 
pressive and beautiful works of the Zuccati. 

In 1225 the works of the Greek artists, at first so much prized, were 
already surpassed by.the Tuscan, Fra Jacopo, or Fra Mino da Turmita, 
belonging to the order of Minor Friars. He was considered in his day 
the best living mosaist, and executed works both in Florence and Rome. 

VOL. XI. U 
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At this date there was already a school of mosaists at Rome, in which 
the family of Cosmati acquired their excellence. 

Lorenzo di Medici was an admirer of mosaic—as of all other forms 
of art—and wished to introduce it into more general use. In a con- 
versation with a Florentine painter of the name of Graffione, Lorenzo 
mentioned his intention of having a large cupola ornamented with 
mosaic. The painter replied that he did not think there were artists 
equal to the task. . 

‘‘We have money enough to make them,” replied Lorenzo. 

Graffione still doubted ; but his patron persevered, and entrusted the 
proposed work to the miniature-painter, Gherardo, who lost no time in 
producing a specimen, choosing for his subject a head of San Zenobio. 
This pleased Lorenzo so much that he determined to have the chapel 
of San Zenobio at Florence enlarged, and decorated with mosaics by 
Gherardo. He associated with him, however, Dominico Ghirlandajo, 
who had more invention ; and thus the work proceeded satisfactorily. 

The next to interest himself deeply in the subject of mosaic was 
Titian, who furnished designs for the skilful mosaic-workers who were 
then uprising throughout Italy. It is partly, no doubt, if not princi- 
pally, to the guidance and encouragement of this great man that we 
owe the fine works left by Vincenzio Bianchini and Francesco and Valerio 
Zuccati, sons of Titian’s first master. The “ Judgment of Solomon,” 
in the portico of San Marco, is one of the finest specimens of the 
mosaic of this period. It is “‘ so beautiful,” says Vassari, “that it could 
‘scarcely be executed more delicately with the pencil and colours.” 

Since that time, mosaic has been brought more and more into use. 
It is at present divided into two kinds—the Florentine and the Roman. 
The Florentine work is in real stone. At first, only black, white, and 
gray were used, the figures being thus represented in simple chzaro 
oscuro. But about the year 1563, in the time of Duke Cosmo de 
Medici, many veins of rich marble were discovered near Florence. 

This discovery gave a new impetus to the workers in mosaic, who 
were, by means of these marbles, enabled to imitate the colours as well 
as the forms of the objects they wished to represent. To these were 
added lapis lazuli, agates, and even precious stones. When the latter 
are used, they are sawed into thin lamine, and applied like veneer. 

In the execution of this description of mosaic, a slab of marble of 
the requisite size is prepared for the ground. On this the design is 
traced ; then small cavities are chiselled out, and into these pieces of 
the requisite colour are introduced. They are fastened into their places 
by cement, or mastic. The French have also adopted this plan. 
Though beautiful decorative works may be produced in the Florentine 
mosaic, it is not so suitable for the imitation of paintings as the Roman. 
The natural stones are neither sufficiently various nor sufficiently deli- 
cate in tint. 
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The Roman mosaic is executed in coloured glass, of which no less 
than 10,000 different tints are required and produced. The colour is 
added when the glass is in a state of fusion. When thoroughly mixed, 
the liquid is taken out with a large wooden-handled iron ladle, and 
poured upon a slab of smooth, flat marble. As it cools, it is flattened 
by the application of another piece of marble, until the mass is an inch 
or more in thickness. Before the glass cools sufficiently to become 
hard, it is cut into pieces of the required size and shape by a sharp iron 
tool. When quite cold, the pieces are placed in a box, each tint having 
a separate compartment. 

Gold and silver are frequently introduced into mosaic. These are pre- 
pared as follows: Pieces of yellow glass are moistened with gum-water, and 
to these gold or silver leaf is applied. The gilded glass is then placed 
upon an iron shovel at the entrance of the furnace; when it becomes 
red, it is withdrawn. This process renders the gilding so secure that it 
is as permanent as'the glass itself, and resists any atmospheric influence 
to which it may be exposed. 

A frame is next prepared of the size of the picture about to be 
imitated. On this is laid a cement, composed of a mixture of chalk, 
brick-dust, gum adragant, and white of egg. This forms the ground for 
the design. The same kind of cement is used to fasten the glass cubes 
in their places. These are arranged with small iron pincers, and 
beaten down into their’ places with a wooden ruler or mallet. The 
surface is thus rendered flat, and is afterwards polished in the same 
manner as plate glass. | 

For the small pictorial mosaics, the modern Roman process more 
nearly approaches that of ancient Alexandria. Small coloured rods are 
prepared from a kind of easily-fusible glass or enamel. ‘These are 
softened by the aid of a lamp, and then drawn out into a thread. This 
is broken off into the lengths required by the thickness of the intended 
picture. The ground consists of a sheet of copper, overlaid by cement, 
unto which the glass threads are fixed. After the surface is ground and 
polished, the interstices are filled in with wax of a colour corresponding 
to the glass. Some interesting specimens of modern Roman mosaic, 
together with samples of the material, are to be seen in the Geological 
Museum, in Jermyn Street. 

Mosaic copies of the large pictures that are now being made for St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, have occupied from twelve to twenty years ; and few 
even of the smaller copies can be produced in less than five or six. 
It is by no means such mechanical work as might at first be supposed. 
A knowledge of art is required, as well as great taste and judgment. 

Amongst the modern mosaists of Rome, a lady—the Signora Isabella 
Barberi—is celebrated for her talent, both in design and execution. 
Her father, Signor Barberi, fell into bad health, when she undertook 
the direction of his studio ; for in mosaic work} as in many other arts, 
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there are portions that can-be done by inferior hands, under skilful 
superintendence. 

The Cavaliere Luigi Moglia is also an eminent mosaist ; his copy of 
the Madonna della Seggiola, purchased by the Emperor of the French, 
is said to be one of the finest modern specimens of the art. 

On account of the enormous time and expense. required to produce 
a mosaic picture of any size, the work can never be undertaken with a 
view to profitable speculation. Such works can only be the result of 
government patronage, or that of wealthy individuals. 

It was not till about the year 1839 that attention was directed to- 
wards mosaic work in England. The invention of Mr. Prosser, who 
contrived a plan of preparing clay so as to form a perfectly uniform 
and hard substance, first led to it, though his invention was at the time 
only applied to the manufacture of buttons. Mr. Minton took it up, 
and turned Mr. Prosser’s plan to more valuable use, by manufacturing 
encaustic tiles. It was farther carried out by Mr. Maw, assisted by 
Mr. Digby Wyatt ; and these combined labours have resulted in the 
beautiful tessellated pavements now coming into such general use. 

Pictorial mosaic is of still later introduction into this country, though 
so well adapted to resist the dampness of the climate. The great ex- 
pense of this kind of work, however, almost precludes its use, except in 
public buildings. Mr. Penrose calculated that it would cost £50,000 
to decorate St. Paul’s with mosaic according to the original design of 
Sir Christopher Wren. ‘These decorations have since been begun, and 
promise to be successfully carried out by the skill of English workmen. 
It has been thought advisable to avoid a double experiment at first ; 
the materials have consequently been procured from the celebrated 
manufactory of Salviati, at Murano. The Mausoleum, at Windsor, is 
ornamented in a like manner with what may be called the Venetian 
mosaic. 

When it was found that the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament 
were beginning to be affected by damp, it was resolved to carry on the 
decorations in the more durable material. One space—that over the 
door of the passage leading to the House of Lords—has already been 
filled in with a mosaic picture representing St. George. The height at 
which it is placed, and the deficiency of light, forbid examination into 
the details of workmanship, but the clearness and richness of tone, as 
compared with fresco, is obvious. 

Mosaic work in fictra dura, or natural stone, is now also practised in 
England, but it is, of course, subject to the same limitations as the 
Florentine work. Thus we may hope to see a school of mosaic suc- 
cessfully established in England, and no doubt at the forthcoming 
Exhibition, specimens of this beautiful art will form one of its attrac- 
tions. 


OLD LOVE. 
Horace. Book 3, Ode9. Free Translation. 


florace.—WHEN no arm but mine might venture 
. Round thy snowy neck to twine ; 
When thy dear lips’ tender kisses 
Still were mine and only mine; 
When no other youth was smiled on : 
When you loved but me alone— 
I was prouder than the monarch 
Seated on his Persian throne. 
Lydia.—Ere young Chloe snared your fancy ; 
Whilst from all I reigned apart, 
In the glory of your favour— 
Chosen empress of your heart— 
I out-rivalled with my beauty 
Roman Ilia’s wide renown, 
All my far-famed graces heightened 
"Neath the radiance of love’s crown. 
fforace.—Skilled in all sweet modulations, 
Mistress of the magic lyre, 
Cretan Chloe now commands me, 
Kindles sense and soul to fire ; 
Till in passion’s glowing ardour, 
Death’s cold steel I’d fearless brave ; 
Yield myself a cheerful victim, 
If my life her life might save. 
Lydia,—I would give my life twice over, 
If by giving I could gain 
Heaven’s protection for my darling— 
Life, without life’s bitter pain, 
For my brave and fair young Calais— 
Old Ornithus’ gallant son, 
Who, with gentle, trustful fondness, 
All my woman's faith has won. 
fLorace,—What if our old love, returning, 
Trample down the cruel pride 
That now parts us, and enchain us 
Once more firmly side by side ? 
What if, with her siren whispers, 
And her gleaming, golden hair, 
Chloe from this heart be banished, 
And your home be ever there ? 
Lydia.—What were then my Thurian lover ! 
What were all his charms to me ! 
Though he shines, a star of brightness— 
Thou art as the raging sea— 
Thou the mocking spray for lightness— 
He serene as summer’s sky—_ 
Thee alone I’d choose to live with ; 
And with thee would love to die. 


EMMA RHODES, 


COMING HOME TO DIE. 


HE snow was falling. At one of the narrow windows of the 

parlour at Copse farm, stood Susan Page, her bunch of short dark 

curls combed back from her thin face, her trim figure neat in a merino 

gown of dusky red. Her own portion of household-work was already 

done, and she was about to sit down, dressed for the day, to some 
sewing that lay on the work-table near. 

‘I was in hopes the snow was over: the morning looked so clear 
and bright,” she said to herself, watching the large flakes. ‘‘ Leek will 
have a job to get the truck to the church.” 

It was a long, narrow room. At the other end by the fire, sat Mr. 
Page in his arm-chair. He had dropped asleep, his cheek leaning on 
his hand. As Miss Susan sat down and took up her work, a large pair 
of scissors fell to the ground with a crash. “ Hush—sh—sh!” said 
she softly, as if the scissors could hear, and glanced round at her father. 
He did not wake. That stroke of a year ago had dulled his faculties. 

‘¢T should uncommonly like to know who did this—whether Sally or 
the woman,” she exclaimed, examining the work she had to do- 
One of Mr. Page’s new shirts had been torn in the washing, and she 
was about to mend the rent. “That woman has a heavy hand: and 
Sally a careless one. It ought not to have been ironed.” 

The door opened, and John Drench came in. When he saw that 
Mr. Page slept, he walked up the room towards Miss Susan. In the ~ 
past twelvemonth—for that length of time had rolled on since the 
trouble about Jessy and her mysterious disappearance—John Drench 
had had time to return to his first allegiance (or, as Miss Susan mentally 
put it, get over his folly); and he had decidedly done it. 

‘Did you want anything?” asked Susan in a cold tone. For she 
made a point of being short with him—for his own benefit. 

‘‘T wanted to ask the master whether he’d have that ditch made, that 
he was talking of,” was the answer. ‘“There’s no hurry: not much to 
be done anywhere while this weather lasts.” 

She made no comment. John Drench stood, waiting for Mr. Page to 
wake, looking alternately at the snow and at Miss Susan’s steel thimble 
and nimble fingers. Very deftly was she doing the work, holding the 
linen gingerly, that the well-ironed bosom and wristbands might not get 
a crease and unfit the shirt for wear. He was thinking what a good 
wife she would make: for there was nothing, in the shape of usefulness, 
that Susan Page could not put her hand to, and put it well. 

“Miss Susan, I was going to ask a question jof you,” he began, 
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standing uncomfortably on one leg. “ I’ve been wanting to do it for this 
good bit now, but 

“Pick up my cotton,” said Miss Susan tartly, dropping a reel on 
purpose. 

“But I b’lieve I’ve wanted courage,” resumed he, after doing as he 
was bid. ‘It zs a puzzling task how to do it for the best, and what to 
say. If you | 

Open flew the door, and in came Miss Page, in her, thick white 
kitchen apron. Her gown-sleeves were rolled aboveher, elbows, her 
floured hands were but lightly wiped. John Drench,'struck%into him- 
self, thought he should never have pluck to speak again. 

‘‘Susan, do you know where that old red receipt book is?” she asked, 
in a low tone, glancing at her sleeping father. ‘I am not certain about 
the proportions for the lemon-cake.” 

“The red receipt book?” repeated Susan. ‘I have not seen it<for 
ever so long.” 

“NorI. I don’t think I have had occasion to use it since last 
Christmas Eve. I know I had to look at it ten for the lemon-cake. 
Sally says she’s sure it is somewhere in this room.’ 

‘Then you had better send Sally to find it, Abigail.” 

Instead of that, Miss Page began looking herself. On the book- 
shelves; on the- sideboard; in all the nooks and corners. It was 
found in the empty drawer—empty save for that—of an unused table 
that stood against the wall. 

“Well, I declare!” she exclaimed, as she drew it out. “I wonder 
_who put it in here!” 

In turning over the leaves to look for what she wanted, a piece or 
paper, loosely folded, fell to the ground. John Drench picked it up. 

“Why !” he said, “it is a note from Jessy.” 

It was the letter written to them by Jessy, saying she had found a 
situation and hoped to suit and be happy in it. The ome letter: for no 
other had ever come. Abigail, missing the letter months ago, supposed 
it had got burnt. 

“Yes,” she said with a sigh, as she glanced over the few lines now, 
standing by Susan’s work-table, “it is Jessy’s letter. She might have 
written again. Every morning of my life for weeks and weeks, I kept 
looking for the letter-man to bring another. But the hope died out at 
last, for it never came.” 

‘She is a heartless baggage!” cried Miss Susan. “In her grand 
lady’s maid’s place, amid her high people, she was content to forget and 
abandon us. I’d never have believed it of her.” 

There ensued a pause. The subject was a painful one. Mortifying 
too: for nobody likes to be forgotten by one that they have loved and 
_ cherished and brought up from a little child. Abigail Page had tears in 

her eyes. 








a 
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“It's just a year ago to-day that she came into the church to help us 
dress it,” said John Drench, his tender tone of regret grating on Miss 
Susan’s ear. ‘In her blue mantle ; looking sweeter and brighter than 
a fairy princess.” 

“Did you ever see a fairy princess, pray ?” asked Miss Susan, sharply 
taking him up. “She acted like a princess, didn’t she?” 

‘* Best to forget her,” interposed Abigail, suppressing a sigh. ‘‘ As 
Susan says, she is heartless. Almost wicked: for what is worse than 
ingratitude? Never to write: never to Jet us know where her situation 
is and with what people: never to ask or care whether her poor father, 
who had nothing but love for her, is living or dead! Best to forget her.” 

She went out of the room with the note and receipt book as she 
spoke, softly closing the door behind her, as one does who is feeling 
trouble. Miss Susan worked on with rapid and angry stitches; John 
Drench looked out on the low-lying snow. The storm had passed : 
the sky was blue again. 

Yes. Christmas Eve had come round, making it just a year since 
Jessy in her pretty blue mantle had chosen the sprays of holly in 
the church. They had never had from her but that one first unsatis- 
factory letter: they knew no more how she went, or why she went, or 
where she was, than they had known then. No news whatever came of 
her: she was as a myth; asa thing that had never had any place in 
the world. Within a week or two of the unsatisfactory journey to 
London, a letter came to the farm from Mr. Marcus Allen, enquiring 
after Jessy, expressing hopes that she had been found and was home 
again. It was not answered: Miss Page, busy with her father’s illness, 
neglected it at first, and then thought it did not matter. 

Mr. Page recovered from his stroke: but he would never be good for 
anything again. He was very much changed ; would sit for hours and 
never speak: at times his daughters thought him a little silly, as if his 
intellect were failing. Miss Page, with John Drench’s help, managed 
the farm: though she always made it a point of duty to consult her 
father and ask for his orders. In the month of June they heard again 
from Marcus Allen. He wrote to say that he was sorry not to fulfil his 
promise (made in the winter's visit) of coming during the time of hay- 
making, but he was busy finishing a painting and could not leave it : 
he hoped to come at some other time. | 

Susan Page worked on: John Drench looked from the window. The 
young lady was determined not to break the silence. 

“The Dunn farm is to let,” said he, suddenly. 

“Ts it,” slightingly returned Miss Susan. | 

‘“‘My father has some thoughts of taking it for me. It’s good land.” 

‘‘ No better than other land about here.” 

‘It’s very good, Susan. And just the place I should like. There’s 
a nice convenient house, too.” 
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Susan Page began rummaging in the deep table-drawer for her box 
of buttons. She had a great mind to hum a tune. 

‘But I couldn’t take it, or let father take it for me, without you'd 
promise to go to it with me, Susan.” 

‘‘ Promise to go to it with you, John Drench !” 

-“Y’d make you as good a husband as I know how. Perhaps you'll 
think of it.” 

No answer. She was doubling her thread to sew on the button. 

“ Will you think of it, Miss Susan ? ” 

““Well—yes, I will,” she said in a softer tone. ‘And if I decide to 
bring my mind to have you, John Drench, I'll hope to make you a good 
and faithful wife.” 

He held out his hand to shake hers upon the bargain. Their eyes 
met in kindliness: and John Drench knew that the Dunn farm would 
have its mistress. : 


We were going to dress the church this year as we did the last! Tod 
and I got to it early in the afternoon, and saw the Miss Pages wading 
their way through the coppice, over their ankles in snow. 

“Ts Leek not here yet!” cried they in surprise. ‘We need not 
have made so much haste.” 

‘ Leek with his large truck of holly was somewhere on the road. He 
had started, as Miss Page said, while they were at dinner. And he 
was not to be seen ! 

“Tt is all through his obstinacy,” cried Susan. ‘I told him he had 
better take the highway, though it was a bit further round ; but he said 
he knew he could get well through the little valley. That’s where he has 
stuck.” 

John Drench came up as she was speaking. He had been on some 
errand to Church Dykely; and gave a bad account of the snow on the 
roads. This was the third day of it. The skies just now were blue as 
in spring; the sun, drawing towards the west, was without a cloud. 
After waiting a few minutes, John Drench started to meet Leek and 
help him on; and we cooled our heels in the church-porch, unable to 
get inside. As it was supposed Leek would be there sooner than any- 
body else, the key of the church had been given to him that he might 
get the holly in. There we waited in the cold. At last, out of patience, 
Tod and I went off in John Drench’s wake. 

It wasas Miss Susan surmised. Leek and his truck had stuck in fhe 
valley : a low, narrow neck of. land connecting a by-way to the farm 
with the lane. The snow was above the wheels: Leek could neither 
get on nor turn back. He and John Drench were hard at work, pulling. 
and pushing ; and the obstinate truck refusing to move an inch. With 
the help of our strength—if mine was not worth much, Tod’s was—we 


got it on. But all this caused ever so. much delay : and the dressing ~ 
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was begun when it ought to have been nearing its ending. I could not 
help thinking of the other Christmas Eve ; and of pretty Jessy who had 
helped—and of Miss Susan’s blowing her up for coming in her best 
blue mantle—and of the sudden looming in upon us of the stranger, 
Marcus Allen. Perhaps the rest were thinking about it as I was. One 
thing was certain—that there was no liveliness in this year’s dressing ; 
we were all as silent and dull as ditch-water. Charley Page, who had 
made enough noise last year, was away this ; gone to spend.the Christ- 
mas with some people m Gloucestershire. 

The work was in progress, when who should look in upon us but 
Duffham. He was passing by to visit somebody ill in the cottages. 
‘¢ Rather late, shan’t you be?” cried he, seeing that there was hardly any 
green up yet. And we told him about the truck sticking in the snow. 

‘‘What possessed Leek to take it through the valley,” returned 
Duffham. 

‘Because he is fonder of having his own way than any mule,” called 
out Miss Susan from the aisle. 

Duffham laughed. “ Don’t forget the gala bunch over the parson’s 
head ; it looked well last year,” said he, turning to go out. And we 
told him there was no danger of forgetting it: it was one of our 
improvements on old Bumford’s dressing. . | 

The dark overtook us before half the. work was done. There 
was nothing for it but to get candles from the Copse farm to finish by. 
Nobody volunteered to fetch them : a walk through the snow did not 
look lively in prospective to any one of us, and Leek was gone off 
somewhere. ‘I suppose it must be me,” said John Drench, coming 
out from amidst the. holly to start: when Miss Page suddenly thought 
that there might be candles in the church. On a winter’s afternoon, 
when it grew dark early and the parson could not see through his 
spectacles to finish his sermon, Clerk Bumford would go stumping 
into the place under the. belfry, and reappear with a lighted candle 
and hand it up to the pulpit. It was only natural to suppose the 
clerk should have a stock of candles in store. 

John Drench struck some matches, and we went to explore Bumford’s 
den—a place dimly lighted by the open slits in the belfry above. 
The first thing seen was his black gown hanging up, next a horn lantern 
on the floor and the grave-digging tools, then an iron candlestick with 
an end of candle in it, then a stick half a mile long that he menaced 
the boys with if they laughed in church; and next a round tin candle- 
box on a nail in the wall. It was a prize. 

There were ten candles in it. Ten! Leaving one, in case it should 
be wanted on the morrow afternoon, the nine others were set alight. 
One was put in the iron candlestick, the rest we stuck upright in 
dropped dabs of tallow, anywhere convenient : how else could they be 
set up? It was a grand illumination: and we laughed fit to choke 
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over Clerk Bumford’s dismay when he should find his store of candles 
gone. 

That took time : the finding the candles, and the dropping the grease, 
and the talking and laughing. In the midst of it the clock struck five. 
Upon that, Miss Abigail told us to hinder no more time, or the work 
would not get done by midnight. So we set-to with a will Ina 
couple of hours all the dressing was finished, and the branches were 
ready to be hung over the pulpit. John Drench felt for the string. 
He seemed to take his time over it. 

‘¢ Where on earth is it?” cried he, searching his pockets. ‘“ I’m sure 
I brought some.” 

He might have brought it ; but it was certain he had not got it then. 
Miss Abigail, who had no patience with carelessness, told him rather 
sharply that if he had put it in his pockets at all, there it would be 
now. 

‘Well, I did,” he answered in his quiet way. ‘I put it in on pur- 
pose. I’m sure I don’t know where it can have got to.” 

And there we were : stuck fora bit of string. Looking at one another 
like so many helpless noodles, and the flaring candles nearly come to 
an end. Tod said, tear a strip off the tail of Bumford’s gown; he’d 
never miss it: for which Miss Abigail gave it him as sharply as if he 
had proposed to tear it off the parson’s. 

“TI might get a bit at old Bumford’s,” I said, coming to the rescue- 
‘In a few minutes I’ll be back with it.” 

It was one of the lightest nights ever seen: the air clear, the 
moon bright, the ground white with snow. Rushing round the north 
and unfrequented side of the church, where the grass on the graves 
was long and nobody ever walked, save old Bumford when he wanted 
to cut across the near way to his cottage, I saw something stirring 
against the church wall. Something dark: that seemed to have been 
looking in at the window, and now crouched down with a sudden 
movement in the corner made by the buttress, as if afraid of being 
seen. 

“Ts that you, Leek ?” 

There was no answer: no movement: nothing but a dark heap 
lying low. I thought it might be a fox: and crossed over to look. 

Well—I had had surprises in my life, but never one that so struck 
upon me as this. Foxes don’t wear women’s clothes: this thing did. 
I pulled aside the dark, covering cloak, and a face stood out white and 
cold in the moonlight—the face of Jessy Page. 

You may fancy it is a slice of romance this ; made up for effect out of 
my imagination : but it is the real truth, as everybody about the place 
can testify to, and its strangeness is talked of still, But there are 
stranger coincidences in life than this. On the Chnstmas Eve, a year 
before, Jessy Page had been helping to dress the church, in her fine ~ 
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blue mantle, in her beauty, in her light-hearted happiness: on this 
Christmas Eve when we were dressing it again, she reappeared. But 
how changed! Wan, white, faint, thin! Iam not sure that I should 
have known her but for her voice. Shrinking, as it struck me, with 
shame and fear, she put up her trembling hands in supplication. 

“ Don’t betray me !—don’t call out !” she implored in weak, feverish, 
anxious tones. ‘Go away and leave me. Let me lie here unsuspected 
until they have all gone away.” 

What ought I to do? I was just as bewildered as it’s possible for 
a fellow to be. It’s no exaggeration to say that I thought her dying : 
and it would never do to leave her there to die. 

The stillness was broken by a commotion. While she lay with her 
thin hands raised, and I was gazing down on her poor face, wondering 
what to say, and how to act, Miss Susan came flying round the corner 
after me. 

‘Johnny Ludlow! Mr. Johnny! Don’t go. There’s no need. We 
have found the string under the unused holly. Why !—what’s that?” 

No chance of concealment for Jessy now. Susan Page made for the 
buttress, and saw the white face lying in the moonlight. 

‘It’s Jessy,” I whispered. 

With a shriek that might have scared away all the ghosts in the 
churchyard, Susan Page called out for Abigail. They heard it through 
the window, and came rushing out, thinking Susan must have fallen 
at least into the fangs of a winter wolf. Miss Susan’s voice shook as she 
spoke: spoke in a whisper. 

‘* Here’s Jessy—come back at last !” 

Disbelieving Abigail Page went down on her knees in the snow to 
trace the features, and convince herself. Yes, it was Jessy. She had 
fainted now, and lay motionless. Leek came up then, and stood 
staring. 

Where had she come from ?—how had she got there? It was just 
as though she had dropped from the moon. And what was to be done 
with her? 

‘“*She must—come home,” said Abigail. 

But she spoke hesitatingly, as though some impediments might lie in 
the way: and she looked round in a dreamy way on the open country, 
all so white and dreary in the moonlight. 

“Yes, there’s no other place—of course it must be the farm,” she 
added. ‘‘ Perhaps you can bring her between you. But I'll go on and 
speak to my father first.” | 

It might have been easy enough for one to carry her, she was so thin 
and light. John Drench lifted her and they all went off: leaving me 
and Leek to finish up in the church, and put out the guttering candles. 

William Page was sitting in his favourite place, the wide chimney- 
comer of the kitchen, quietly smoking his pipe, when his daughter 
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broke in upon him with the strange news. Just. in the same way that, 
a year before, she had broken in upon him with that other news—that 
a gentleman had arrived, uninvited, on a visit to the farm. This news 
was more startling than that. 

“ Are they bringing her home ?—how long will they be?” cried the 
old man with feverish eagerness, as he let fall his pipe, and broke it. 
“ Abigail, will they be long ?” | 

“ Father, I want to say something: I came on to say it,” returned 
Miss Page,—and she was trembling too. “I don’t like her face: it is 
wan, and thin, and full of suffering: but there’s a look in that—that 
seems to tell of shame.” 

“To tell of what ?” he asked, not catching the word. 

‘May heaven forgive me if I misjudge her! The fear crossed me, 
as I saw her lying there, that her life may not have been innocent since 
she left us: why else should she come back in this most strange way ? 
Must we take her in all the same, father ?” 

“Take her in!” he repeated in amazement. “YeEs. What are you 
thinking of, child, to ask it ?” 

“It’s the home of me and Susan, father: it has been always an honest 
one in the sight of the neighbours. May be, they’ll be hard upon us 
for receiving her into it.” | 

He stared like one who does not understand, and then made a move- 
ment with his hands, as if warding off her words and the neighbours’ 
hardness together. : 

‘“‘ Let her come, Abigail! Let her come, poor stray lamb. Christ 
wouldn’t turn away a little one that had strayed from the fold: should 
her own father do it?” 

And when they brought her in, and put her in an easy chair by the 
sitting-room fire, stirring it into a hot blaze, and gave her hot tea and 
brandy in it, William Page sat down by her side, and shed fast tears 
over her, as he fondly stroked her hand. 


I]. 


Gay and green looked the church on Christmas morning, the sun shining 
in upon us as brightly as it did a year before. The news of Jessy 
Page’s return and the curious manner of it, had spread about ; causing 
the congregation to turn their eyes in natural instinct on the Pages’ 
pew. Perhaps not one but recalled the last Christmas—and the gallant 
stranger who had sat in it and found the places for Jessy. Only Mr. 
Page was there to-day. He came slowly in with his thick stick—for he 
walked badly since his illness, and dragged one leg behind the other. 
Before the thanksgiving prayer, the parson opened a paper and read out 
a notice. Such things were uncommon in our church, and it caused a 


stir. 
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“William Page desires to return thanks to Almighty God for a great 
mercy vouchsafed to him.” 

We walked to the Copse farm with him after service. Considering 
that he had been returning thanks, he seemed dreadfully subdued. He 
didn’t know how it was yet ; where she had been, or why she had come 
home in the manner she did, he told the Squire: but, anyway, she had 
come. Come to die, it might be, but come home; and that was 
enough. 

Mrs. Todhetley went upstairs to see her. .They had given her the 
best bed, the one they had put Marcus Allen in. She lay in it like a | 
_lily.—It was what Mrs. Todhetley said when she came down: “like a 
lily, so white and delicate.”—-There was no talking. Jessy mostly kept 
her eyes shut and her face turned away. Miss Page whispered that they 
had not questioned her yet ; she seemed too weak to bear it. “ But 
what do you ¢hink ?” asked Mrs. Todhetley in return. “I am afraid to 
think,” was all the answer. In coming away, Mrs. Todhetley stooped 
over the bed to kiss her. 

““Oh don’t, don’t!” said Jessy faintly: “you might not if you knew 
all. Iam not worth it.” : 

“‘ Perhaps I should kiss you all the more, my poor child,” answered 
Mrs. Todhetley. And she came down stairs with red eyes. 

But Miss Susan Page was burning with impatience to know the ins 
and the outs of the strange affair. Naturally so. It had brought more 
scandal and gossip on the Copse farm than even the running away of the 
year before. That was bad enough: this was worse. Altogether Jessy 
was the home’s heartsore. Mr. Page spoke of her as a lamb, a wanderer 
returned to the fold, and Susan heard it with compressed lips: in her 
private opinion, she had more justly been called an ungrateful girl. 

“‘ Now then, Jessy ; you must let us know a little about yourself,” 
began Susan on this same Sunday afternoon when she was with her 
alone, and Jessy lay apparently stronger, refreshed with the dinner and 
the long rest. Abigail had gone with Mr. Page to church. Susan could 
not remember that they had ever gone to church before on Christmas 
Day after the morning service: but there was no festive gathering to 
keep them at home to-day. Unconsciously perhaps, Susan resented the 
fact. ‘Where have you been all this while in London ?” 

Jessy suddenly lifted her arm to shade her eyes; and remained 
silent. . 

“Tt zs in London, I conclude, that you have been? Come: 
answer me.’ 

“Yes,” said Jessy faintly. 

“And where have you been? In what part of it >—who with ?” 

“Don’t ask me,” was the low reply, given with a sob of pain. 

“Not ask you! But we must ask you. And you must answer. 
Where have you been, and what have you been doing ?” 
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“‘ can’t tell,” sobbed poor Jessy, catching up her breath. “The 
story is too long.” 

“Story too long!” echoed Susan quickly. ‘ You might say in half 
a dozen words—and leave close explanations till to-morrow. Did you 
get a place up in town?” 

“Yes, I got a place.” 

‘A lady’s maid’s place ?—as you said.” 

Jessy turned her face to the wall, and never spoke. 

“Now, this won’t do,” cried Miss Susan, not choosing to be baffled : 
and no doubt Jessy, hearing the determined tone, felt something like a 
reed in her hands. “Just you tell me a little.” 

“T am very ill, Susan; I can’t talk much,” was the pleading excuse. 
“If you’d only let me be quiet.” 

“It will no more hurt you to say in a few words where you have been 
than to make excuses that you can’t say,” persisted Miss Susan, giving 
a flick to the skirt of her new puce silk gown. “Your conduct 
altogether has been most. extraordinary, quite baffling to us at home, 
and I must hear some explanation of it.” 

“The place I went to was too hard for me,” said Jessy after a pause, 
speaking out of the pillow. 

“Too hard !” 

“Yes; too hard. My heart was breaking with its hardness, and I 
couldn’t stop in it. Oh, be merciful to me, Susan! don’t ask more.” 

Susan Page thought that when mysterious answers like these were 
creeping out, there was all the greater need that she should ask more. 

“Who got you the place at first, Jessy?” 

Not a word. Susan asked again. » 

“‘T[—got it through an advertisement,” said Jessy at length. 

Advertisements in those days, down in our rural district, were looked 
upon as wonderful things, and Miss Susan opened her eyes in surprise. 
A faint idea pervaded her that Jessy could not be telling the truth. 

“In that letter that you wrote to us; the only one you did write; 
you asserted that you liked the place.” 

“Yes, That was at first. But after—oh, after it got cruelly hard.” 

“Why did you not change it for another?” _ 

Jessy made no answer. Susan heard the sobs in her throat. 

‘Now, Jessy, don’t be silly. I ask why you did not get another 
place, if you were unable to stay in that one ?” 

‘“‘T couldn’t have got another, Susan. I would never have got 
another.” | 

“‘Why not?” persisted Susan. 

“‘ T—I—don’t you see how weak I am?” she asked with some energy, 
showing her face for a moment to Susan. 

And its wan pain, its depth of anguish, disarmed Susan. Jessy toone? 
like a once fair blossom on which a : blight had passed. 
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“Well, Jessy, we will leave these matters until later. But there’s one 
thing you must answer. What induced you to take this disreputabte 
mode of coming back ? ” 

A dead silence. 

“Could you not have written to say you were coming, as any sensible 
person would, and been properly met and received? Instead of 
appearing like a vagabond, to be picked up by anybody.” 

“‘T never meant to come home here.” 

“ But why ?” asked Susan. 

“Oh, because—because of my ingratitude in running away—and 
never writing—and—and all that.” 

“That is, you were ashamed to come and face us.” 

‘Yes, I was ashamed,” said Jessy, shivering. 

“And no wonder. Why did you go?” 

‘‘ Jessy gave a despairing sigh. Leaving that question in abeyance, 
Susan returned to the former one. 

“If you did not mean to come home, what brought you down here 
at allP” 

“It didn’t matter where I went. And my heart was yearning for a 
look at the old place—and so I came.” | 

“‘ And if we had not found you under the church wall—and we never 
should but for Johnny Ludlow’s running out to get some string—where 
should you have gone, pray?” 

“Crawled under some haystack, and let the cold and hunger kill 
me.” 

‘Don’t be a simpleton,” reproved Susan. 

“T wish it had been so,” returned Jessy. ‘‘I’d rather be dying there 
in quiet. Oh, Susan, I am ill; Iam indeed! Let me lie at peace!” 

The appeal shut up Susan Page. She did not want to be too hard. 

Mr. Duffham came in after church. Abigail had told him that she 
did not like Jessy’s looks ; nor yet her cough. He went up alone, and 
was at the bed side before Jessy was aware. She put up her hand to 
hide her face, but not in time: Duffham had seen it. Doctors don’t 
get shocks in a general way: they are too familiar with appearances 
that frighten others: but he started a little. If ever he saw coming 
death in a face, he thought he saw it in that of Jessy Page. 

He drew away the shading hand, and looked at her. Duffham was 
pompous on the whole and thought a good deal of his gold-headed 
cane, but he was a tender man with the sad and sick. After that, he 
sat down and began asking her a few things—where she had been, and 
what she had done. Not out of curiosity, or quite with the same 
motive that Miss Susan had just asked ; but because he wished to find 
out whether her illness was most on the body or the mind. She would 
not answer. Only cried softly. 

“My dear,” said Duffham, “I must have you tell me a little of the 
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past. Don’t be afraid: it shall go no farther. Hf you only knew the 
strange confidences that are sometimes placed in me, Jessy, you would 
not hesitate.” | 

No, she would not speak of her own accord, so he set on to pump 
her. Doing it very kindly and soothingly : had Jessy spent her year in 
London robbing all the banks, one might have thought she could but 
have yielded to his wish to come to the bottom of it. Duffham listened 
to her answers, and sat with a puzzled face. She told him what she 
had told Susan: that her post of lady’s maid had been too hard for 
her and worn her to what she was ; that she had shrunk from returning 
home on account of her ingratitude, and should not have returned ever 
of her own will. But she had yearned for a sight of the old place, and 
so came down by rail, and walked over after dark. In passing the 
church she saw it lighted up; and lingered, peeping in. She never 
meant to be seen; she should have gone away somewhere before 
morning. Nothing more. 

Nothing more! Duffham sat listening to her. He pushed back 
the pretty golden hair (no more blue ribbons in it now), lost in thought. 

““ Nothing more, Jessy? ‘There must have been something more, I 
think, to have brought you into this state. What was it?” 

‘“‘No,” she faintly said: ‘‘ only the hard work I had to do; and the 
thought of how I left my home; and—and my unhappiness. I was 
unhappy always, nearly from my first entering. The work was 
hard.” 

“What was the work?” 

“Tt was , 

A long pause. Mr. Duffham, always looking at her, waited. 

“Tt was dress-making. And—there was sitting-up at nights.” 

‘“Who was the lady you served? What was her name?” 

“‘T can’t tell it,” answered Jessy, her cheeks flushing to a wild 
hectic. 

The surgeon suddenly turned the left hand towards him and looked 
at the forefinger. It was smooth as ivory. 

“Not much sign of hard work there, Jessy.” 

She drew it under the clothes. “It is some little time since I did 
any ; I was too sick,” she answered. ‘‘ Mr. Duffham, I have told you 
all there is to tell. -The place was too hard for me, and it made me 
ill.” : | 

It was all she told. Duffham wondered whether it was, in substance, 
all she had to tell. He went down and entered the parlour with a 
grave face: Mr. Page, his daughters, and John Drench were there. 
The doctor said Jessy must have perfect rest, tranquillity, and the best 
of nourishment ; and he would send some medicine. Abigail put a 
shawl over her head, and walked with him across the garden. 

“You will tell #e what your opinion is, Mr. Duffham.” 

VOL. XI. X 
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‘“Ay. It is no good one, Miss Abigail.” 

“Is she very ill?” 

“Very. In so far as that I do not think she will materially rally. 
Her chest and lungs are both weak.” ) 

“Her mother’s were before her. I told you Jessy looks to me just 
as my mother used to look in her last illness.” 

Mr. Duffham went through the gate without saying more. The 
snow was sparkling like diamonds in the moonlight. 

“T think I gather what you mean,” resumed Abigail. ‘‘ That she is, 
in point of fact, dying.” 

‘That's it. As I truly believe.” 

They looked at each other in the clear light air. ‘But not—surely, 
Mr. Duffham, not immediately?” ~ 

“Not immediately. It may be weeks off yet. Mind—I don’t assert 
that she is absolutely past hope : I only think it. It is possible that she 
may rally and recover.” 

“It might not be the happier for her,” said Abigail under her breath. 
“She is in a curiously miserable state of mind—as you no doubt saw. 
Mr. Duffham, did she tell you anything ?” 

‘She says she took a place as lady’s maid; that the work proved too 
hard for her ; and that, with the remorse for her ingratitude towards her 
home, made her ill.” 

“She said the same to Susan this afternoon. Well, we must wait for 
more. Good night, Mr. Duffham ; I am sure you will do all you can.” 

Of course Duffham meant to do all he could: and from that time he 
began to attend her regularly. 

Jessy Page’s coming home, with, as Miss Susan had put it, the 
vagabond manner of it, was a nine days’ wonder. The neighbours 
went making calls at the Copse farm, to talk about it and to see her. 
In the latter hope they failed. Jessy showed a great fear of seeing any 
one of them: would put her head under the bed-clothes and lie there 
shaking till the house was clear : and Duffham said she was not to be 
crossed. . 

Her sisters got to know no more of the past. Nota syllable. They 
questioned and cross-questioned her; but she only stuck to her text. 
It was the work that had been too much for her ; the people she served 
were cruelly hard. | 

“T really think it must be so: that she has nothing else fo tell,” 
remarked Abigail to Susan one morning as they'sat alone at breakfast. 
“ But she must have been a downright simpleton to Stay.” | 

“YT can’t make her out,” returned Susan, hard of belief. ‘“‘ Why 
should she not say where it was, and who the people are? Here comes 
the letter-man. | 

The letter-man—as he was called with us—was bringing a letter for 
Miss Page. Letters at the Copse farm were rare, and she opened it 
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with curiosity. It proved to be from Mrs. Allen of Aberystwith: and 
out of it dropped two cards, tied together with silver cord. 

Mrs. Allen wrote to say that her distant relative, Marcus, was married. 
He had been married on Christmas Eve to a Miss Mary Goldbeater, a 
rich heiress, and they had sent her cards. Thinking the Miss Pages 
might like to see the cards (as they knew something of him) she had 
forwarded them. 

Abigail took the cards up. “‘Mr. Marcus Allen. Mrs. Marcus 
Allen.” And on hers was the address: “Gipsy Villas, Montgomery 
Road, Brompton.” “I think he might have been polite enough to send 
us cards also,” observed Abigail. 

Susan put the cards on the waiter when she went up-stairs with her 
sister's tea. Jessy, looking rather more feverish than usual in a 
morning, turned the cards about in her slender hands. 

“T have heard of her, this Mary Goldbeater,” said Jessy, biting her 
parched lips. “They say she’s pretty ; and—and very rich.” 

‘Where did you hear of here” asked Susan. | 

‘Oh, in—let me think. In the work-room.” 

“ Did you ever see Mr. Marcus Allen when you were in town ?” 

“Mr. Marcus Allen?” repeated Jessy after a pause—just as if she 
were unable to recall who Mr. Marcus Allen was. 

‘‘The Mr. Marcus Allen you knew at Aberystwith ; he who came 
here afterwards,” went on Susan impatiently. “Are you losing your 
memory, Jessy?” 

‘No, I never saw the Marcus Allen I knew here—and there,” was 
Jessy’s answer, her face white and still as death. 

“Why !—Did you know any other Marcus Allen, then?” questioned 
Susan, in surprise. For the words had seemed to imply it. 

“No,” replied Jessy. ‘ No.” 

“She seems queerer than usual—I hope her mind’s not going,” 
thought Susan. ‘Did you ever go to see Madame Caron, Jessy, while 
you were in London ?” 

“Never. Why should I? I didn’t know her.” 

‘When Marcus Allen wrote to excuse himself from visiting us in the 
summer, he said he would be sure to come later,” resumed Susan. “I 
wonder if he will keep his promise.” 

‘*No: never,” answered Jessy. 

‘* How do you know ?” 

‘Oh—I don’t think it. He’d not care to come, I mney Especially 
now he’s married.” 

“ And you never saw him in town, Jessy? Never even met him by 
chance ?” 

“T’ve told you—-No. Do you suppose I should be likely to call upon 
Marcus Allen? As to meeting him by chance, it is not often I went 
out, I can tell you.” 
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‘Well, sit up and take your breakfast,” concluded Susan. 

A thought had crossed Susan Page’s mind—whether this marrage 
of Marcus Allen’s on Christmas Eve could have had anything to do 
with Jessy’s return and her miserable unhappiness. It was but a 
thought: and she drove it away again. As Abigail said, she had 
been inclined throughout to judge hardly of Jessy. 


The winter snow lay on the ground still, when it became a question 
not of how many weeks Jessy would live, but of days. And 
then she confessed to a secret that pretty nearly changed the sober 
Miss Pages’ hair from black to grey. Jessy had turned Roman 
Catholic. 

It came out through her persistent refusal to see the old parson: 
a fat little man with shaky legs. He’d go trotting up to the Copse farm 
once or twice a week; all in vain. Miss Abigail would console him 
with a good hot jorum of sweet elder. wine, and then he’d trot back 
again. One day Jessy, brought to bay, confessed that she was a Roman 
Catholic. 

There was fine commotion. John Drench went about with his hands 
lifted in the frosty air; Abigail and Susan Page sat in the bedroom 
with (metaphorically speaking) ashes on their heads. 

‘Miserable creature !” exclaimed Miss Susan, privately looking upon 
Jessy as next door to lost. And Jessy told, through her sobs, how it 
had come to pass. 

Wandering about one evening in London when she was very 
unhappy, she entered a catholic place of worship styled an “Oratory.” 
—The Miss Pages caught up the word as “oratorio,” and never 
called it anything else.—There a priest got into conversation with 
Jessy. He had a pleasant kind manner that won upon her and drew 
from her the fact that she was unhappy. Become a catholic, he said 
to her; that it would bring back her happiness: and he asked her to 
go and see him again. She went again; again and again. And so, 
going and listening to him, she at length ad turn, and was received by 
him into his church. 

*‘ Are you the happier for it?” sharply asked Miss Abigail. 

‘‘ No,” answered Jessy with distressed eyes, ‘ Only—only——" 

“Only what, pray?” 

“Well, they can absolve me from all sin.” 

“Oh you poor foolish misguided child!” cried Abigail in anguish. 
“you must take your sins to the Saviour: He can absolve you, and 
He alone. Do you want any third person, and that a man, to stand 
between you and Him?” 

Jessy gave a sobbing sigh. ‘‘It’s best as it is, Abigail. Anyway, it - 
is too late now.” 

They did not tell Mr. Page: it would have disttessed him too much 
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Jessy asked to see a priest. Miss Abigail flatly refused, on account of 
the scandal. 

One afternoon I was standing by Jessy’s bed—for Miss Abigail had 
let me go up to see her. Mrs. Todhetley, that first day, had said she 
looked like a lily: she was more like one now. A faded lily that has 
had all its brightness washed out of it. 

‘‘Good bye, Johnny Ludlow,” she said, opening her eyes, and 
putting out her feeble hand. ‘I shall not see you again.” 

“T hope you will, Jessy. I'll come over to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Never again in this world.” And I had to lean over to catch the 
words, and my eyes were full. 

‘In the next world there'll be no parting, Jessy. We shall see each 
other there.” 

“‘T don’t know,” she said. ‘‘ You will be there, Johnny; I can’t tell 
whether I shall be. I turned Roman Catholic, you see; and Abigail 
won't let a priest come. And so—I don’t know how it will be.” 

It was not pleasant to hear that: it seemed worse for me to hear it 
than to her to say it. But she had got too weak to feel things strongly. 

“Good bye, Johnny.” 

'* Good bye, Jessy dear,” I whispered. ‘“ Don’t fear: God will be 
sure to take you to Heaven if you ask Him.” 

"Miss Abigail got it out of me—what she had said about the priest. 
In fact, I told. She was very cross. 

“There ; let it drop, Johnny Ludlow. John Drench is gone off in 
the gig to find one. All I hope and trust is, that they’ll not be back 
until the shades of night have fallen to hide the earth! I’d not like 
for a priest to be seen coming into ¢#zs door.” : 

We all have our prejudices. And not a soul amongst us for miles 
round had found it necessary to change religions since the Reformation. 

Evening was well on when John Drench brought himin. A mild- 
faced man, wearing a skull-cap under his hat. He saw Jessy alone. 
Miss Page would not have made a third at the interview though they 
had bribed her to—and of course they’d not have had her. It was 
quite night when he came down. Miss Page stopped him as he was 
going out. 

‘IT presume, sir, she has told you all about this past year—that has 
been so mysterious to us?” 

“Yes; I think all,” replied the priest. 

‘Will you tell me the particulars?” 

“‘T cannot do that,” he said. “They have been given to me under 
the seal of confession.” 

‘‘Only to me and to her sister Susan,” pleaded Abigail. ‘ We will 
not even disclose it to our father. Sir, it would be a true kindness to 
us, and it can do no harm. You do not know what our past doubts 
and distress have been.” 
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But the priest shook his head. He was very sorry to refuse, he said, 
but the tenets of his church forbade his speaking. And Miss Page 
thought he was sorry, for he had a benevolent face. 

“Best let the past lie, daughter,” he said. “Suffice it to know that 
she is happy now and will die in peace.” 


They buried her in the churchyard beside her mother. When the 
secret got about, some said it was not right—that she ought to have 
been taken elsewhere, dying a Roman Catholic. Which would just 
have put the finishing stroke on old Page—broken all of his heart 
there was left to break. The squire said he didn’t suppose it mattered 
in the sight of God: or would make much difference at the Last Day. 

. And that ended the life of Jessy Page: and, in one sense, its episode 
of mystery. Nothing more was ever heard or known of where she had 
been or what she had done. Years have gone by since; and William 
Page is lying by her. Miss Page and Charley live on at the Copse 
farm; Susan has been Mrs. John Drench ages ago. Her husband, 
a man of substance now, was driving her into Alcester last Tuesday 
(market-day) in his four-wheeled chaise, two buxom daughters in the 
back seat. I nodded to them from Mr. Brandon’s window. 

There’s nothing more to tell. The mystery of Jessy Page (as we 
grew to call it) remains a mystery. What the secret was—if there 
was a secret—why she went in the way she did, and came back in what 
looked like shame and fear and trembling, a dying girl—has not been 
solved. It never will be in this world. Some put it all down to her 
having changed her religion and been afraid to tell: while Miss Abigail 
‘has never got rid of a vague doubt, touching Marcus Allen. But it 
may be only her fancy ; and it’s not right to judge a man without cause. 
He keeps a carriage-and-pair now, with servants outside it; and gives 
dinners, and has handsome daughters growing up; and is altogether 
grand, quite up to the present style of expensive life in London. 

And I never go into church on a Christmas morning: whether it may 
be one of our simple country ones, green with its branches of holly, or 
one of your new “artistic” achievements, great in flowers of many 
colours, and tawdry scrolls, but I think of Jessy Page. Of her sweet 
face, her simplicity, and her want of guile: and of the poor wan wreck 
that came back, broken-hearted, to die. 

Jounny LupDLow. 
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WIVES AND LOVES OF CELEBRATED MEN. 


T is remarkable how much sentiment has swayed, if not ruled, the 
lives and fates of some of the most celebrated men whose foot- 
steps. have ‘‘echoed through the corridors of Time.” There is hardly 
any name in history or biography but it is linked, however slightly, with 
one which, at some time during his career, caused him the same feelings, 
the same hopes, and fears, and fancies known to the commonest of 
mortals, 

And the reason? Itis simply this—that men cannot help themselves. 
They may rave against love as they please, but they succumb to its 
force. From the days of Helen down to our time it has held its 
own. And it will, As for the men who have abused the sex most 
heartily, and fled from its presence most carefully, depend upon it they 
are the ones who have most dreaded its power. Boyle, in spite of his 
article against the fairer portion of creation, is said to have died of 
grief through the death of his wife, for whom he mourned unceasingly for 
three years; and Sir Thomas Browne, who declared matrimony to be 
‘the foolishest act a wise man commits in all his life,” married, and had 
four daughters. No doubt, too, if in bygone ages old St. Cuthbert had 
not quaked in his shoes (that is, supposing he allowed himself to indulge 
in those luxuries) for his firmness, he would never have ordered that 
railing to be placed round his tomb, lest, even after his death, the foot 
of woman should wander near him. 

It is a glorious destiny to a right-minded woman to be the wife of a 
really great man. To soothe him in grief, and comfort him in sorrow ; 
to hide the petty cares of life from him; to rejoice in his happiness, 
and exult in his successes ; to share his secret thoughts and hopes ; to 
listen to his schemes, and discuss his projects, and by loving care and 
thoughtfulness smooth out those little peculiarities and eccentricities 
which so frequently cling to genius, as creases rest on the finest fabric. 
To know that the moments he does not give the world he gives to her ; 
to know, above all, that she influences his life, as every woman does 
influence the life of the man who really loves her—and genius and 
greatness are not niggardly in their affection—for what better lot can 
she hope? Or even to be loved truly, and purely, and unselfishly— 
though that be the ending, though she never hears the word “ wife” 
from his lips—it is sufficient to compensate for a whole world of sorrow, 
a whole life of care. To go down from generation to generation, as 
Beatrice’s name has gone down—the loved of Dante! Or even to be 
remembered from the last generation, as we remember Southey’s young 
bride, watching her husband from the shore through her blinding tear © 
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with her wedding-ring tied round her neck! To what happier destiny 
can she aspire? The history of such women must have an interest for 
the coldest, the gravest, the most matter-of-fact of us all. 

Love has been the making of countless poets. Shakespeare says :— 


‘* Never durst poet touch a pen to write 
Until his ink is tempered with love’s sighs.” 


And another celebrated writer has declared that without a love cross it 
is impossible to make a poet. Men of genius are influenced immeasur- 
ably by their domestic relations. ‘‘ They cannot pass the age of Love 
without its passion,” Disraeli remarks ; “their imagination is perpetu- 
ally colouring those pictures of domestic happiness on which they 
delight to dwell. He who is no husband sighs for the tenderness which 
is at once bestowed and received, and tears will start in the eyes of him 
who in becoming a child feels that he is no father.” There is hardly 
any picture in biography more sad than that Thomas Hollis has left of 
himself in his own extraordinary memoirs. Devoting himself exclusively 
to literature and republicanism, he shunned the holy state lest it should 
interfere with his pursuits. Yet in later years he broke down and 
retired to the country, “a used man to pass the remainder of a life in 
tolerable sanity and quiet after having given up the flower of it volun- 
tarily, day, week, month, year after year successive to each other, to 
public service.” And a well-known writer has devoted a whole paper to 
endeavouring to prove that Johnson would never have treasured up bits 
of orange-peel, and have been remembered for his post-touching fancy, 
if instead of being the slave of an idea, he had had a genial and com- 
panionable wife to soothe his declining years. ‘To have some secret 
darling idea,” wrote Thompson to Mallet, speaking of Amanda, “ to 
which one can still have recourse amidst the noise and nonsense of the 
world, and which never fails to touch one in the most exquisite manner, 
is happiness fortune cannot deprive us of. This may be romantic, 
but the effect is really felt.” 

Matrimony has often been considered prejudicial to ambition. What 
room has a man for ambition, it has been asked, in the midst of 
domestic happiness and home ties? Many have persistently adhered to 
celibacy for this reason,—among them (taking literary men) Boyle, 
Newton, Locke, Leibnitz, Hobbes, Hume, Adam Smith, Gibbon; and 
many others. The first quarrelled with his librarian on the subject, in- 
sisting that a man fettered with a wife could not take proper charge of 
a public library. 

“Married !” exclaimed Sir Joshua Reynolds to a young painter, 
“then you are ruined as an artist!” And, going farther back, we find 
Michael Angelo’s memorable answer to a friend who counselled con- 
jugal felicity. ‘I have espoused my art; and it occasions me sufficient 
domestic cares, for my works shall be my children. What would 
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Bartholomeo Chiberti have been had he not made the gates of St. 
John? His children consumed his fortune, but his gates, worthy to be 
the gates of Paradise, remain.” 

There is nothing more remarkable concerning men of genius than 
the number that have married unhappily, unless it is that many of 
them have married unmeasurably beneath their station. Their wives 
have been “ dissolute, ill-humoured, slatternly,” and frivolous. Countless 
men have married shrews. Ben Jonson’s domestic happiness is 
summed up in the few words of Drummond of. Hawthornden: “ He 
married a woman who was honest to him, but a shrew.” Milton’s first 
wife ran away in a month, thereby originating his celebrated treatise on 
divorce, and Dryden’s spouse, among other freaks, wished herself one 
of the books which engrossed so much of his attention. In this wish 
the poet politely agreed, adding, he should have preferred her being an 
almanack, in which case he could have changed her once a year! 

Perhaps the best story is that told by Disraeli of Bergheim’s wife. 
*‘ She would never allow that excellent artist to quit his occupations, 
and she contrived an odd expedient to detect his indolence. The 
artist worked in a room above her, ever and anon she roused him by 
thumping with a long stick against the ceiling, which the obedient 
Bergheim answered by stamping his foot to satisfy Mrs. Bergheim that 
he was not napping.” | 

The most wretched man through his matrimonial misfortunes would 
seem to have been Domenichino, who, having married a beauty, lived 
in constant dread lest her avarice should tempt her to poison‘him. 
After his death, which has been attributed to that cause, Passeri made 
this comment upon him, “Cosi fra mille crepacuon mori uno di pui 
eccellenti artefici del mundo ; cbe oltre al suo valore pettorico avrebbe 
pui d’ogin maritato di viver sempre par l’onesta personale.” 

The most puzzling to understand are such marriages as Goethe’s and 
Rousseau’s. How could the great German poet, after the pretty episode 
of his youth, and his love for a duchess, marry a servant? And how 
couldRousseau bring himself to live with a low ignorant woman who 
forced him, from shame, into solitude, where, confessing his error, and 
sighing for the advantage of living with another “who could think?” .- 
he acknowledged all the “intolerable tedium of a téte-a-téte.” How 
can such men make such mistakes? Hanging millstones round their 
necks, which there is no shaking off, and no tightening, unless he has 
patience enough to educate her, or (what is rarer) she has intelligence 
enough to educate herself. 

From Socrates, who bowed his head beneath the avenging storm 
of Xantippe’s wrath, to simple-hearted Goldsmith whose happiest 
moments were those in which the “ Jessamy Bride” laughed at his 
foibles: all have at some time bowed to the blind god, and, for a 
time, at any rate, submitted to his guidance. . 
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MRS. AP-JONES’S PUDDING. 


HEY lived in Wales, and the farmer. was well to-do, and all the 
household were economical, not thinking of meat every day, or 
anything like as often. The two daughters were named Reliance and 
Prudence ; the sons Amos and James. ‘Reliance was soon to be 
married to David ap-Thomas at the next farm. 

“We'll have a hasty pudding for dinner to-day, mother,” said Farmer 
ap-Jones to his wife one morning at breakfast. 

“Very well, Evan,” replied Mrs. ap-Jones : for his will was law. 

So when it was time she began to make the pudding. Her husband 
and sons were out at their work in the spring sunshine ; her daughters 
were making the beds upstairs. 

“IT mustn’t forget the salt this time,” cried Mrs. ap-Jones to herself : 
‘‘there was a fine fuss from all of ’em about it last.” 

For Mrs. ap-Jones, good housewife though she was, was apt to rouse 
to put salt in her hasty puddings, or not to put enough of it. She put 
plenty this time ; for they were all fond of salt. Then she went up to 
the linen-room and began laying the winter clothing away in camphor. 

It was only a few moments before Reliance came into the kitchen, 
when, seeing the pudding cooking, and knowing that her mother was 
apt to forget to salt it, she put in a handful of salt and stirred it well, so 
that her father would not have occasion to find fault. | 

Soon after, Prudence passed through the kitchen on her way to the 
brew-house. ‘‘ Mother’s sure to have forgot the salt,” said she, and 
added a good handful. 

Before long, Amos entered to get a jug of beer. And,soon after 
James came in. Each of them put in a handful more salt, as they had 
no more faith in their mother’s remembering it than Reliance or 
Prudence had. 

Just before dinner, Farmer ap-Jones returned from the nels, and 
saw the pudding cooking. 

“That pudding smells uncommon good,” said he. ‘“ But,” added the 
farmer approaching the kettle, “I'll bet a sixpence the wife’s forgot to 
salt it, as she always does. I used to depend upon Reliance, till she 
got her head chock full of that young man o’ hern ; no chance of her 
thinkin’ on’t now. As to Prudence—well, she don’t meddle much in 
the cooking ; so I'll just put the salt in myself.” And taking off the 
lid, he flung in a large handful and a half, stirring the pudding 
round briskly. 

Twelve o'clock came, and they all sat down to table. Mrs. ap-Jones 
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helped her husband to a good serving ; for he loved it well, and had 
besides a sharp appetite. Just a spoonful he took, and leaped up. 

“Who on earth salted this here pudding? It—” 

Farmer ap-Jones stopped: he suddenly remembered that he had 
salted it himself. Just then there was a great noise in the stable. 

“J should think that thundering colt’s a-trying to kick in the barn- 
door,” said he, and rushed out. 

The next to try the pudding was Amos. No sooner had he got it in 
his mouth, than he leaped up too. And went off to see what that colt 
could be doing. And each one, James, Reliance, and Prudence started 
away in like manner, leaving Mrs. ap-Jones in amazement. For each 
one, you see, silently took credit for the hard salting. 

‘“ Lawk a mercy,” cried Mrs. ap-Jones, swallowing down her first 
rhouthful. ‘This comes o’ my having put in all that there salt. What 
could I ha’ been thinking of >—But they used to say I’d a heavy hand 
at salting.” 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


—o PRR RCRD 


THE COMET. 


By MM. ERCKMANN -CHATRIAN. 


AST year, just. before the Carnival, there was a report in Hune- 

bourg that the world was coming to an end. Doctor Zacharias 

Piper, of Colmar, first spread this disagreeable news ; it was spoken of 

in the “ Lame Messenger,” in the ‘ Perfect Christian, ” and i in fifty other 
journals. 

Zacharias Piper had calculated that a comet would descend from the 
skies on Shrove Tuesday, having a tail formed of boiling water, one 
hundred and five million miles in length, which would pass over the 
earth, melt the snow on the highest mountains, wither the trees, and 
burn up everybody. 

A learned man, named Popinot, had written from Paris to say that 
there was no doubt the comet would come, but that its tail would be 
composed of such light vapours das to cause no one the least inconveni- 
ence; that people might go on quietly with their business; that he 
would answer for everything. This assurance allayed much alarm. 

But, unfortunately, there lives at Hunebourg, in the little street of the 
‘‘Three Jugs,” an old wool spinner, named Maria Finck. She is a 
little, pale, withered old woman, covered with wrinkles, whom people 
go and consult on the most delicate and important affairs of life.. She 
lives in a low room, the ceiling of which is decorated with painted eggs 
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red and blue stripes, gilded nuts, and a thousand other fanciful objects. 
She dresses herself up in old finery and lives on &haudé, which two 
things give her great authority in the neighbourhood. 

Maria Finck, instead of approving of good M. Popinot’s opinion, 
declared herself to be on the side of Zacharias Piper, and kept saying : 
‘Be converted, and pray; repent of your sins, and give to the 
Church, for the end of the world is at hand, the end is at hand! * 

At the furthest part of her room was a picture of Hell, to which 
people were going down by a path all sown with roses. None of them 
seemed to have a suspicion about the place to which this road was 
leading them; they were dancing along, some with a bottle in their 
hands, some with a ham, others with a string of sausages. A workman, 
with ribbons flying from his hat, was playing the clarionet to amuse 
them on their way. Some were kissing their partners, and all these 
poor wretches were heedlessly approaching the path full of flames, into 
which already the foremost were falling, their arms extended and their 
legs in the air. : 

It is easy to imagine what would be the reflections of every sensible 
person on looking at this picture. No one is so virtuous as not to have 
a certain number of sins on his conscience. 

So most of the people of Hunebourg agreed that they would have no 
Carnival, but spend Shrove Tuesday in acts of repentance. 

Never had such a thing been heard of before. The adjutant and 
captain, as well as the non-commissioned officers in garrison, at Hune- 
bourg, were quite in despair. All the preparations for the féte—the 
decoration of the great hall of the mayoralty with moss and trophies of 
arms ; the stage raised for the orchestra ; the beer, 2zrsch, and déschof, 
ordered for refreshments ; in short, all their arrangements were to be of 
no use, since the young ladies of the town would no longer hear a word 
about the dance. 

“T am not a cruel fellow,” said Sergeant Duchéne; “ but if I got 
hold of your Zacharias Piper he should have a hard time of it.” 

But with all this, those who were most distressed and disappointed 
were Daniel Spitz, the secretary of the mayoralty ; Jerome Bertha, the 
postmaster’s son; Dujardin, the tax-collector; and I. A week before 
we had gone to Strasbourg on purpose to buy ourselves fancy costumes. 
Uncle Tobias had given me fifty francs out of his own pocket, so that 
I need spare nothing. I therefore had chosen for myself, at 
Mademoiselle Dardenai’s, the costume of a clown. This consists of a 
kind of shirt, with wide folds and long sleeves, trimmed with onion- 
shaped buttons as big as one’s fist, which are set so close from the chin 
down to the knee, as to rattle against each other. A little black skull- 
cap is to be worn on the head, and the face whitened with flour. 


Provided one has a long nose, and deep sunken eyes, the effect is 
admirable. 
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Dujardin, because of his fat paunch, had chosen a Turkish costume, 
embroidered up all the seams; Spitz, the dress of Punch, made of a 
thousand pieces of red, green, and yellow stuff; a hump in front, one 
behind, and a great gendarme’s hat to be worn on the back of his head; 
nothing could be better. Jerome Bertha was to be a savage, and was 
to have a plume of parrot’s feathers. 

We felt sure beforehand that all the young diel would leave the 
soldiers to have us as their partners. 

And after having spent all this money, was it not enough to set one 
against the whole human race, to see everything go to the deuce, all 
through the stupidity of an old mad woman, or of a Zacharias Piper! 

Well, people are always the same, and fools will ever have the 
best of it. 

At last Shrove Tuesday arrived; the sky was heavy with snow. One 
looked right and left, up and down—no comet was to be seen. ‘The 
girls all seemed quite bewildered. Off ran the young fellows to the 
houses of their cousins, aunts, and godmothers, saying :—‘‘ You see 
now that old mother Finck is mad, and that there’s no sense whatever 
in your notions about the comet. Do comets ever come in the winter? 
Do they not always choose the vintage time? Well, well, you must now 
decide—there’s still time,” &c., &c. | 

The soldiers, on their side, went into the kitchens, and talked to the 
maid-servants, exhorting them, and loading them with reproaches. 
Many people began to pluck up courage. The old men and women 
went arm-in-arm to see the decorations of the great hall of the 
mayoralty; the stars made of sabres, and the little tricolored flags 
between the windows, excited universal admiration. Then people’s 
minds began to change ; they remembered that it was Shrove Tuesday. 
Suddenly, all the young ladies made haste to get their smart petticoats 
out of their cupboards, and to wax their shoes. 

By ten o’clock the great hall of the mayoralty was full of people ; we 
had carried the day ; there was not a single girl in Hunebourg who did 
not answer to the call. The clarionets, the trombones, the big drums, 
resounded ; the lights sparkled in the windows, the country dances 
went merrily, the waltzers whirled round madly; the young men and 
girls were in a state of wild enjoyment ; the old grandmothers seated 
against the walls were laughing heartily. At the refreshment counters 
people were shoving each other about; the drinks could not be served 
quick enough, and father Zimmerman, who had a contract for the 
supply, might boast of feathering his nest well that night. 

Those who had taken rather too much began to stumble down the 
staircase. The snow kept constantly falling. Uncle Tobias had given 
me the house key, so that I might go home when I liked. Till two 
o’clock I did not miss a single waltz, but by that time I had had © 
enough: the refreshments were getting into my head. I went ouv* 
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Directly I was in the street I felt better, and so began to deliberate 
whether I should go back again or go home and goto bed. I should 
have liked to go on dancing, but on the other hand I was sleepy. 

At last I decided to go home, and started on my way for the street 
Saint Sylvester, groping along the wall, and reasoning with myself as I 
went. I had walked on in this way for about ten minutes, and was just 
going to turn the corner by the fountain, when, happening by chance to 
look up, I saw behind the trees a moon as red as a hot coal, coming 
right at me through the skies. It was still millions of miles away, but 
it was moving so fast that it would be over us in a quarter of an hour. 
This sight almost knocked me down ; I felt my hair already shrivelling 
up, and I said to myself: “It is the comet! Zacharias Piper was nght!” 
And without knowing what I was doing, I ran to the mayoralty, climbed 
up the stairs, upsetting those who were coming down, and cried out, in 
a terrified voice: ‘‘The comet! the comet !” 

The dance was at its merriest ; the big drum was thundering ; the 
young fellows were stamping their feet; the girls looked as red as 
poppies ; but when my voice was heard in the room, crying, “The 
comet! the comet!” there was a profound silence, and every one 
turned pale. 

Sergeant Duchéne, darting to the door, seized hold of me, put his 
hand over my mouth, and said: ‘‘ Are you mad? Hold your tongue, 
will you ?” 

But I, staggering backwards, kept repeating, in a tone of despair: 
“The comet! the comet!” 

Immediately, a thundering of footsteps was to be heard down the 
staircase ; every one rushed out, the women groaning; indeed, the 
uproar was fearful. In a few minutes the room was quite empty. 
Duchéne left me, and being exhausted, I leant on a window-sill and 
watched the people running up the street ; then I went off too, mad 
with despair. 

As I passed the refreshment counter I saw the sutler, Catherine 
Lagoutte, and Corporal Bouquet emptying a bowl of punch. “Short 
life and a merry ending!” they were saying. 

On the steps outside a number of people were seated, and were 
confessing to each other. One said, “I have been a usurer !” another, 
“T have used false weights!” another, “I have cheated at cards!” 
They were all talking together, and from time to time they interrupted 
themselves to cry out for mercy. Among them I recognized the old 
baker, Févre, and mother Lanritz ; they were striking their breasts, and 
looking perfectly miserable. 

But I did not pay much attention to all these things, for I had sins 
enough of my own to think of. 

I soon caught up those who were running to the fountain. There it 
was terrible indeed to hear the groanings. Every one saw immediately 
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that it was really the comet; and as for me, I thought that it had 
already doubled in size. It seemed to be darting out lightnings, and 
the profound blackness of the night made it appear as red as blood. 
The crowd kept repeating, in a voice of lamentation : 

‘It is finished ! it is finished! and we are lost !” 

The women called on Saint Joseph, Saint Christopher, Saint Nicolas ; 
in short, on all the saints in the calendar. At this moment every sin I 
had ever committed seemed to come before my mind, and I felt a 
horror of myself. I trembled from head to foot as I thought that we 
were now going to be burnt. On his crutches, close by me, was the old 
beggar Balthazar. I turned to him and embraced him, saying: “ Bal- 
thazar, when youare in heaven, you will remember me, will you not ?” 

He replied, sobbing: “I am myself a great sinner, Monsieur 
Christian : I have been deceiving the parish for these thirty years, from 
the love of idleness, for I am not as lame as you think.” 

“‘ And as for me, Balthazar,” I went on, “I am the greatest criminal 
in Hunebourg.” 

We were almost weeping in each other’s arms. 

We had all been on our knees there for a quarter of an hour, when 
Sergeant Duchéne arrived quite out of breath. . He had run first 
towards the arsenal, and seeing nothing down there, he came back by 
the street of the Capuchins. 

“ Well !” said he, “‘ what on earth made you cry out?” 

Then, perceiving the comet : “ Thunder alive!” exclaimed he, “ what 

isthat P” 

‘Tt is the end of the world, sergeant,” said Balthazar. 

‘The end of the world ?” 

“Yes, the comet.” . 

Duchéne began to swear furiously, crying out: “If the adjutant were 
but here . . . one would have the word of command.” 

Then, all of a sudden, he drew his sabre, and gliding along against 
the wall, exclaimed : “ Forward ! What do I care for it ? I'll Connells, 
myself.” 

Every one admired his courage ; as for me, I was quite carried away 
by his audacity, and determined to follow him. We went along slowly, 
_ staring at the comet, which kept increasing visibly i in size, as if it were 
travelling millions of miles every second. 

At last we arrived at the corner of the old convent of the Capuchins, 
The comet now appeared to mount up; the more we advanced, the 
more it mounted ; we were obliged to raise our heads ; at last Duchéne 
had quite to bend his neck backwards and look straight up into the air. 
I was a few steps further off, and was looking at the comet a little side- 
ways. I was considering within myself if it were prudent to go any 
further, when suddenly the sergeant stopped, and said in a low voice: 
‘“* Good heavens! it is the street lantern !” 
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“The lantern !” I exclaimed, running forward, “can it be so?” 

I looked up quite wonderstruck. It was indeed the old lantern of 
the Capuchin Convent. It is not usually lit, because there have been 
no monks there since 1798, and because the inhabitants of Hunebourg 
generally go to bed with the cocks and hens; but on this night, the 
watchman, Burrhus, foreseeing that there would be a good many tipsy 
people about, before he went to bed himself, charitably thought he 
would put a candle into the old lantern, so as to prevent people from 
tumbling into the ditch, which goes along by the old cloisters. We 
could now clearly distinguish the lantern between the branches of the 
trees. The snuff of the candle was as thick as one’s thumb, and 
when there was a little gust of wind, this snuff caught fire, and threw 
out as it were flashes of lightning, and this is what seemed to move 
forward like a comet. “When I saw all this, I was just going to call out 
to let the rest of the people know, when the sergeant stopped me, saying : 
“Hold your tongue! If it were known that we had made a charge ata 
lantern, we should get finely laughed at. Listen to me. Attention!” 

He unhooked the rusty chain ; the lantern fell, making a tremendous 
noise. After this off we ran. 

The rest of the people waited a long time, but as the comet was 
extinct, they at last plucked up courage and went off to bed. 

The next morning there was a report that the comet had been ex- 
tinguished through the prayers of Maria Finck; so from that day she 
was looked on even as more of a saint than before. 

This is how things happen in the good little town of Hunebourg. 
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DENE HOLLOW. | 


By THE AUTHOR OF “East LYNNE.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ONLY SADNESS, 


HIS chapter will be a sad one. I am sorry, but there’s no help 

for it. The reader will say, attributing the story to the imagina- 

tion of the writer’s brain, Why make these people, in whom we have 

got interested, die? The answer is, Because they aid die. For it is 

not a tale of fiction, but a real record of the past: of people that lived, 

and of the events that happened to them. When an author is tram- 

melled by reality, and would be a faithful narrator, he cannot put sun- 
shine where darkness lay, or make dark that which was light. 

Some months have elapsed since the death of Robert Owen, and 
they have brought at least one grave and grievous misfortune in their 
train. Geoffry Clanwaring, out one day with a party shooting small 
birds, had received a gun-shot wound in his side. There was little 
damage outwardly ; and, of that, he soon recovered: but the doctors 
had a suspicion of some grave inward injury: and if their fear proved 
correct, poor Geoffry would not be long for this world. His father, Sir 
Dene, did not know of this fear—indeed it was confined pretty much 
to Mr. Priar, and the other surgeon—a skilled man from Worcester— 
who had attended him in the accident. Not being absolutely sure 
themselves, they did not talk of it. The relations betwedén Sir Dene 
and Geoffry remained the same: cordial, but not intimate: and Geoffry 
and his wife had not been admitted as guests within the gates of Beech- 
hurst Dene. . 

No new light had been thrown .upon the death of Robert Owen. 
The singular report—that his ghost might be sometimes seen in and 
about Harebell Lane—did not subside, _Whileé-some scouted it as 
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utterly absurd, and old Squire Arde laughed over it till his eyes ran 
tears, the greater portion of the community lent ear to the story. 
Gander—as was before related—had been frightened nearly out of his 
senses by the sight. He was not the only one: and Harebell Lane 
was more than ever shunned at night. Mrs. Owen remained at Hare- 
bell Farm, her son William mdnaging it in his late father’s place. 

There were great doings at Beechhurst Dene the first fortnight if 
September. John Clanwaring, the heir, brought down his newly- 
married wife on a visit: and a party was invited to meet them. She 
was very pretty, and an heiress: altogether an irreproachable match— 
as John Clanwaring with his caution and his pride was sure to make. 
It served, by contrast, to make darker the marriage contracted by 
Geoffry : and if by ill-luck Mr. Clanwaring met his brother, he would 
pass him as scornfully as he might have passed some despicable 
character—say Randy Black, for instance—his head in the air. At the 
fortnight’s end, the company quitted Beechhurst Dene again: all, save 
John Clanwaring and his wife. They remained on for another week or 
two; but their established home was in London. 

A few days before their departure, the brothers again met. It was a 
lovely September day: the sunlight lay on the plains, the woods were 
beginning to assume their beautiful autumn tints. Mr. Clanwaring, his 
wife on his arm, was about to cross a stile in the Dene woods, when 
.Geofiry appeared at it on the other side. He, Geoffry, was at it first : 
but in courtesy to the lady drew back to wait. John Clanwaring got 
over, handed over his wife, and walked on with her. Save that he 
snatched his coat round him that it should not touch his brother’s in 
passing, he took no notice whatever. It galled Geoffry: he thought 
John might just have named his wife to him when they thus met, face 
to face. 

“IT wonder whether he would have done it did he know there’s a 
chance that I shall soon be lying low?” thought Geoffry. ‘‘ And that 
chance exists. I cannot well mistake my own feelings: and Priar, un- 
less I am mistaken, knows it better than I do.” 

Geoffry was on his road home then, to the bailiff’s lodge. Busy with 
Sir Dene’s affairs that morning, out of doors as well as in, he had been 
letting the time slip away, past the dinner hour. He could not nde 
about as he used before his accident. Maria would be waiting for him 
he knew ; and so he put his best foot foremost. Not the fleet foot it 
once was: for quick walking hurt him nearly as much as riding. 

The first person he saw on entering his cottage home was Mr. Pniar. 
Geoffry mentally leaped to the truth at once: his wife must be ill. 
Even so. Her illness had been waited for for some days now: Geoftry 
was expecting a little heir. Heir! It was a slip of the pen. Heir to 
what ?—his misfortunes? What contrasts exist! When John’s wife 
should present him with a son, it would be the future inheritor of a title 
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and of the rich lands of Beechhurst Dene: Geofiry’s child would be 
but a humble dependent. Could poor Geoffry have foreseen how 
humble, how dependent, how despised and put upon, he might have 
wished to take the child with him when he himself should die. 

‘Ts all going well?” was Geoffry’s first question to the surgeon. 

‘“¢T—hope it will,” answered Mr. Priar—and the slight want of assur- 
ance in his tone at once struck Geoffry. ‘We have been sending after 
you .to Beechhurst Dene, Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring: the messenger 
brought back word that you were not there.” | 

*“T left Beechhurst Dene two hours ago. I had things to attend to 
up at Simmonds’s. Is my wife very ill?” 

‘‘ Not very; not particularly so. You can see her.” 

Mrs. Geoffry Clanwaring was quite alone in her sickness. Her 
mother, Mrs. Qwen, was confined to her bed with illness just then ; her 
sister, Mrs. Arde, growing gradually but surely weaker, was not able to 
come. Maria herself had been in more delicate health all the summer 
than she need have been: her father’s death, and the sad manner of it, 
had shaken her greatly. 

But if Mr. Priar had entertained any doubt of the result, it would 
seem to have been needless. The baby made its appearance, and was 
a fine boy. When Geofiry first togk the little curiosity in his arms, he 
felt prouder of him than if he had been born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. 

* How light its hair is, Mania !” 

“Ves : it is like yours,” she answered with a happy smile. “I can 
trace a likeness to you. And to Sir Dene.” 

“He'll be a fine little shaver if he’s like my father. We shall have 
to.choose a name for him, love.” 

Just a day or two of these fond hopes, this delusive security, and 
then achange came. Dangerous symptoms set in for Maria Clanwaring; 
and a horseman went galloping to Worcester for one of the best 
surgeons the city afforded. He came and saw her: in conjunction with 
the dismayed Mr. Priar; and they no doubt did their best, if there 
was anything, best or worst, that could be done. It was all in vain: 
the life, fleeting away, could not be arrested. ‘The baby also began to 
droop : it almost seemed as if it would go with its mother. The truth 
had to be told to Geoffry. 

Evening came on. The bustle of the going and coming of the 
medical men, of the awful shock, was past, and over the house and 
household reigned a solemn stillness. She lay on her bed, pale, quiet, 
exhausted, resigned : far more resigned than poor stunned Geoffry. He 
sat by the fire, more like one in a dream than a living man: but for 
disturbing her, he would have taken the pale sweet face from its pillow 
to his breast, and cried aloud to heaven over it in his despairing 
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“ Perfect quiet, mind, Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring,” had been the doctors” 
urgent warning to him. “ Once excite her to emotion, and all will be: 
Over.” 

So there he sat, controlling his bitter grief he knew not how; his 
golden hair damp with the struggle, his blue eyes o’erladen with 
misery. 

The clergyman came; and Geoffry and his dying wife partook of . 
Christ’s last sacrament together. Next, the baby was brought forward 
for baptism: Maria wished it done. Geoffry leaned over his wife to 
ask her wishes about the name. 

“Call him Tom,” she feebly said. ‘It was my dear little brother's 
name who died : and it is one of yours, Geoffry.” 

“Tom,” said Geoffry, returning to the clergyman. 

“Tom?” echoed the minister questioningly, his fingers already m 
the water. 

“Tom,” repeated Geoffry. 

And so “Tom” the child was christened. 

So bewildered and confused with trouble was Geoffry Clanwaring, 
that he never remembered until too late that the name ought to have 
been Thomas. It was a mistake: but a mistake that did not cost him 
a regretful thought. Under the shadow of real calamities, trifling ones 
go for nothing. 

Almost before they were alone again, the last moments approached 
for Maria. Geoffry might give way as much as he pleased then; 
nothing of emotion could harm her more in this world. He held 
her to him mid his sobs of anguish, his hot tears falling on her face. 

‘‘Not for very long, my darling; the separation won't be for long. 
But a little while, a few weeks, or months at most, and I shall have 
followed you.” | 

She looked at him as if scarcely understanding. 

“Ay, itis so. I have kept it from you, Maria: I meant to let this 
illness of yours be well over before I spoke. And oh my wife, my 
dear one, I know not how I should have told you—or how have borne 
to leave you here behind me. I am dying of that gun-shot wound, 
Maria, there was some fatal inward injury. I have suspected it all 
along : and to-day when the doctors were here, I got them to acknow- 
ledge that they suspect it too. You will not have long to wait for me 
on the other side.” 

She was past speaking much, but a glad light shone in her dim 
eyes. Geoffry’s sobs made the room sound again. Let us leave them 
together for the last hour. 

It had all been so rapid that there was no time to apprise the world 
of the danger that had suddenly setin. But the news was"spreading 
now, and some people were arriving in hot consternation. 

Mary Barber was the first. She had been staying at Worcester for 
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some days with Mrs, Arde, had only come back to Harebell Farm that 
afternoon. Geoffry Clanwaring’s modest household consisted but of 
one servant, Susan Cole, eldest daughter of Cole the farrier; a good- 
natured, talkative girl of eighteen, with frizzly-looking hair the colour of 
old rope, and a fixed colour in her face. She was in the kitchen with 
the nurse when Mary Barber arrived. And when Mary Barber heard 
that—instead of the danger she had come to inquire into—life was all 
but over, she, after giving a minute or two to digest the shock, nearly 
shook Susan Cole. 

‘You heartless, wicked huzzy! You couldn’t come up to say so?” 

“TI didn’t know it till just now,” returned Susan, who was crying 
silently in grief for her pretty young mistress. ‘‘ It have come on us as 
sudden as a blow. As to master, he’s like a man dazed. I don’t believe 
he have been able to recollect nothing. But he aid send to the 
farm. Pi 

Mary Barber, standing upright in the small kitchen, thought over the 
past two or three hours. Upon her return from Worcester, Joan had said 
a messenger had been up to say there was a change in young Mrs. 
Clanwaring : and Mary Barber came off, but not at once, for she had 
never thought of ¢#zs change. 

‘“‘Where’s the baby?” she asked, under her breath. For, now that 
the first shock to her feelings had been relieved by blaming somebody, 
the extent of the calamity subdued her. 

“ He’s sleeping in his cradle,” said the nurse. ‘“ He seems a bit better 
to-night than he did earlier in the day.” 

“Whatever will be done about bringing him up?” 

‘Oh, as to that,” returned the nurse, “ children "ll sometimes thrive 
as well without their mothers as with ’em.’ 

A movement overhead, and a call from Geoffry sent the nurse ahd 
Mary Barber upstairs, the latter flinging off her cloak and bonnet as she 
went. The last moment was at hand: the fleeting spirit and the 
earthly body were fighting in their separation. 

‘My poor lamb!” wailed Mary Barber, leaning over the pale face, 
quiet again now. ‘Oh wasn’t it enough that your poor father should 
have went—that your sister should be fast going—but that the Lord 
aust take you ! Wee say that it was cruelly hard—only that His ways. 
are not as our ways.” 

There was a gentle flutter on the phe and Maria turned her head 
upon the pillow, looking away to a distant part of the room. 

“Yes,” she said in a distinct, cheerful voice, as if answering a 
call, 

Geoffry was hastening round, but Mary Barber lifted her finger for 
silence. She knew the sign—and what it meant. 

‘“ Hush, Mr. Geoffry. She’s passing now. It was her answer to the 
summons !” 
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And the spirit did pass, even as the woman said it. Passed witha 
deep, long sigh. Mary. Barber caught up her breath with another. 

‘‘T knew that death was coming to the family, Mr. Geoffry: but I 
thought it was for Mrs. Arde. I knew it by my dreams.” 

As Geoffry quitted the room, leaving the two women in it, quitting 
it like one who gropes his blind way in the dark, so stunned were all his 
faculties, he became dimly conscious of a loud, sharp, knocking some- 
where. It was in reality at the panel of his house-doqr—but it seemed 
to him miles off; or perhaps only in some distant region of his brain. 
Susan Cole opened the door, and the voice of Sir Dene was heard. 
That aroused him to passing events, and he went downstairs. Sir 
Dene was standing in the parlour; their one sitting-room, that Mana 
had made so pretty. Vases of bright flowers stood about, fresh yet : 
she had put them there on the morning of the day she was taken ill. 

“‘ Geoffry, what’s this I hear? — That your wife is in imminent 
danger,” began Sir Dene. ‘‘ Coming out just now for a stroll after 
dinner, I met Cole, and he mentioned it.” 

“My wife is dead, father.” 

Sir Dene looked at his son, as if he quite believed his mind must be 
wandering. 

““'Ves, she’s dead,” was repeated Dy Geoffry’s quivering lips. “Only 
just now: not three minutes since.” 

‘Lord bless me!’ broke from Sir Dene. 

He backed against the upright bookcase, and stood staring, waiting 
for his senses to come to him. 

“Why !—you told me yourself this morning, Geoffry, that she was 
going on all right!” 

‘“‘ And so she was, father. A change took place an hour or two after 
mid-day. Priar came, and Dr. Woodyatt was fetched. They could not 

_ save her.” 

“Tt is awfully sudden,” cried the dismayed Sir Dene. “Poor thing! 
Poor.young thing!” . 

Geoffry, come to the end of his equanimity, put his head down on 
the table, and sobbed aloud. Great bursting sobs that shook him. 
Sir Dene wondered whether there was any brandy in the house, or other 
kind of cordial, and where he could find it. Self-reproach was stinging 
Sir Dene keenly. When those whom we have injured or not sufficiently 
regarded in life, are dead, it is then that repentance touches us. He 
had not been as kind as he might to this poor young girl, now gone from 
them all for ever. True he had been pleasant and courteous to her 
when they met; but he had never invited her inside his gates, he had 
not treated her as a daughter-in-law: and he wished now that he had 
done it, in spite of the prejudices of his eldest son and heir. 

“Don’t give way, Geoff, my boy. Don’t! Bless my heart, but this 
is a dreadful blow, and ’m—I’m truly sorry for it. Poor young girl! 


‘. 
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but little more than a child! Can I find a drop of brandy for you, 
Geoff?” 

Geoffry did not want brandy: he could not have touched it. Drying 
away his tears, swallowing down his bitter sobs, striving manfully with 
his emotion, he there and then disclosed to his father the fact that he 
himself (as he truly believed) should not live long after his wife; that 
the same grave might almost be kept open for him. It would have 
been a greater shock to Sir Dene than the other, only he did not put 
faith in it. 

“ Dying of that gun-shot wound!” he repeated. ‘ Geoffry, my poor 
fellow, things are wearing their gloomiest hue to you just now; ’tis but 
natural. If there is anything wrong inwardly, we'll soon have you set 
to rights.” 

“Father, I don’t think there'll be any more setting to rights for me ; 
I don’t indeed. You can ask Priar or Woodyatt about it: they know, 
I fancy. It’s only within a week, or so, that I have felt sure of it 
myself.” 

*“‘ Nonsense, Geoffry. It was not much of a hurt at the worst. You 
shall be doctored up.” 

Geoffry said no more. But a sure and certain prevision lay upon 
him this evening, that his own end was not far off. It might come upon 
them almost as suddenly at the last, he thought, as his wife’s had come 
upon him. 

“ Geoffry, I’d lke to see her,” said Sir Dene when he rose to 
depart. 

They went up the narrow staircase with hushed footsteps. The house 
was like one of death, in its utter stillness. The infant slept in another 
room ; Sir Dene never once thought about him at all. 

T hey had already dressed her for the grave. The sweet, calm, pale 
face looked almost like that of an angel. Sir Dene felt pain, regret, grief 
—nearly as he had when his own wife died. 

“ Poor darling !—poor innocent child!” he murmured, touching her 
brow. ‘May the good Lord have taken her to His happy Rest1” 

‘‘She was kind and good and pure as one of Heaven’s angels, father.” 
And Geoffry’s sobs broke forth again. 

As Sir Dene was walking up the Hollow on his way home, the death- 
bell suddenly struck out from Hurst Leet Church. Mary Barber had 
sent Susan Cole flying to tell the sexton. Sir Dene stopped and listened : 
it seemed to bring more forcibly than ever the event before him. Three 
times two : and then the sharp quick strokes to denote that the soul was 
passing. 

‘‘T wonder who’s gone now ?” 

The irreverent words, for their carelees tone made them so, absolutely 
startled Sir Dene. Standing to listen, his back turned to his home, his 
face towards the village, he had not observed that any one was near. 


' 
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Tempted by the beauty of the evening—a warm still moonlight night— 
Mr. Clanwaring had come out for a stroll just as his father had pre- 
viously done. It was he who spoke. 

‘What did you say ?” asked Sir Dene, sharply turning upon him. 

‘““T thought you were listening to the passing-bell, ‘sir. Some village 
woman, I suppose, has dropped off.” 

‘“‘They’d not trouble themselves to ring the passing-bell at this time 
of night for a ‘ village woman,’ I expect,” said Sir Dene sternly, for the 
words grated harshly on his present frame of mind. In truth he had 
not been feeling very genially towards his heir as he walked up. 
But for him and his prejudices, Sir Dene would have relented to 
Geoffry and his poor young wife: he saw things clearly now, and 
knew it. 

John Clanwaring wondered at the tone. ‘Do you know who it’s 
for then, sir?” he asked. 

“It is for your brother’s wife.” 

“ Who ?” cried John CHawarne, forgetting his grammar in his sur- 
prise. 

“ For your brother's wife. Don’t I speak plain enough? Geoffry’s 
sweet pretty young wife: poor Owen’s daughter. She’s dead.” 

“‘T’m sure I’m sorry to hear it, for her sake,” said Mr. Clanwaring, 
somewhat taken aback. ‘‘It is very sudden, is it not, sir?” 

“Tt is sudden. You were harshly contemptuous to her, John, in 
your judgment : she is gone where neither harshness nor contempt can 
reach her. She looks like an angel, lying there, with her pale, innocent 


face.” 


“It is a sad fate for her, poor thing: I really pity her, sir,” admitted 


John Clanwaring. And there was a pause. 


“T am not sure but Geoffry will be the one to go next, John,” 
resumed Sir Dene. ‘“.We shall wish then, perhaps, that we had been a 
bit kinder to them.” 

‘Ts he likely to die of grief?” asked John. 

“Gnef’s a complaint you'll never die of ; you’ve not got feeling 
enough,” retorted Sir Dene. ‘“‘Geoffry talks of that shot he got awhile 
ago ; he fears it left some fatal injury behind it. For my part I think 
it must be only fancy.” 

“Of course it is only fancy,” returned John Clanwaring i In a tone of 
assertion. ‘Were there any permanent injury, Geoffry could not go 
about as he does.” 

They fell into silence. The quick strokes of the bell were dying 
away to give place to its slow and monotonous toll. It had a weird, 
solemn sound, breaking out at intervals in the stillness of the autumn 
night. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SEEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


‘You had better come back to Beechhurst Dene, Geoffry.” 

The speaker was Sir Dene. They had just returned from the funeral, 
and Sir Dene had entered Geoffry’s home with him, leaving the other 
mourners—John Clanwaring, George Arde, and William Owen—to dis- 
perse. Mr. Clanwaring had condescended to attend the funeral. Sir 
Dene put it to him strongly—that he ought to do it. So he delayed 
yet hisedeparture from town, and waited. It probably went against the 
grain to stand side by side with William Owen, mourners at the same 
grave: but John, cool and impassive, made no sign. He had con- 
descended to shake hands with Geoffry, and say he sympathized with 
him in his loss. Sir Dene went in with Geoffry afterwards. The little 
dwelling seemed strangely still and solitary ; and the baronet felt it as 
a chill. 

‘“‘ You had better come back to Beechhurst Dene, and be taken care 
of,” he repeated. ‘‘ Now that the poor young thing’s gone, there’s no- 
body to do anything for you here; nothing to keep you in the place. 
Geoff, my boy, / never disliked her.” 

** No, father, I don’t think you did.” 

“IT shall never forget that time I saw her at Malvern, toasting a 
pikelet at the fire. Pretty creature ! standing there to face me, so sweet 
and modest and humble, in her white India muslin frock and the blue 
ribbons in her hair. I know real India muslin when I see it: nobody 
better. She couldn’t put the toasting fork down at first, Geoff, for 
timidity, but kept it in her hand. ‘Twas as pretty a picture as a man 
ever saw.” 

Geoffry, who was beginning to look sadly worn and thin, made no 
answer. His heart was brim-full. 

** Then you'll come back home, Geoff? ” 

‘Yes, father, thank you; I think I had better. If John does not 
object.” 

‘John object !—John be—be shot!” exploded the baronet, pulling 
up the word he had been about to speak when he remembered where 
he had just been. “It’s not John’s house yet, that he should rule it. 
He and his wife are going posting off again, I’m glad to say : somehow 
things are never so pleasant when he is at home. Come to-morrow: 
to-night, if you will. You must never think of running away from me 
again, Geoff.” 

Geoffry smiled faintly. “Not in the same manner that I did before, 
father. I'll promise you that.” | 

‘‘ Nor in any other, I hope,” was Sir Dene’s quiet rejoinder. “We'll 
nurse you into strength at the Dene.” 
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Accordingly on the following day in the forenoon, Geoffry Clanwaring 
walked up to his old home, just as though he were going to make a call, 
or to do an hour’s work in the business parlour as usual. He carried in 
his arms his not yet fortnight old baby, wrapped in a red shawl. As he 
was about to enter the front gates, there came thundering down the 
avenue a close carriage-and-four, the post-boys spurring their horses to 
make the exit in proper style, after the fashion of the day. The carriage 
bore the arms of John Clanwaring, the heir: he sat in it with his wife; 
an attendant man and maid in the rumble behind. Geoffry stood aside 
to let it pass. No one saw him but the valet, who touched his hat— 
and wondered no doubt what Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring had gof in the 
red bundle. They were commencing their journey to London. Mrs. 
Clanwaring, he saw, had no mourning on. 

“And yet Maria was every whit as good as she; ay, and better,” 
thought Geoffry : and as he went on up the avenue, he could not see 
the ground for his blinding tears. 

Not tears for the lack of black on Mrs. Clanwaring. No. But this 
coming home with the little helpless burthen, brought all too painfully 
to his mind what he had’lost. 

“Goodness me!” exclaimed Sir Dene, as Geoffry sat down in the 
library, and undid the shawl. ‘‘ Why—that’s your baby, Geoffry.” 

“Yes, father. I couldn’t leave him behind.” 

‘* Bless the child! I declare I forgot all about him. Well, the women 
shall take care of him. There’s plenty of them to eo it. ‘What's his 
name?” 

“ His, name’s Tom,” replied Geoffry. ‘She was anxious about it 
before she died, and I had it done. The child drooped and ailed that 
day, just as though it knew its mother was leaving it. It seems all nght 
now.” 

“You mean Thomas, I suppose.” | 

“‘No: Tom. ‘The mistake was mine. I was confused with grief and 
said ‘Tom’ twice over to the parson, never recollecting that it should 
have been Thomas. It will not matter, father: Tom is as good a name 
for him as any other.” 

‘No, it won’t matter,” replied Sir Dene. ‘“‘ What does he live upon, 
Geoff ?—Sop ?” 

‘“¢ He lives upon barley water and milk,” said Geoffry. “He won't 
cost much. Susan Cole is bringing some up: she can show the maids 
here how to feed him.” 

The child, who had slept through this, awoke now, opening his eyes. 
Sir Dene advanced to look at him—such a little face, it was, peeping 
out of the shawl. Geoffry took off the cambric cap, and showed his 
bits of fair hair. 

‘He has got just the look that you had at his age, Geoffry. I re- 
member it well. The first of you bom, John, had a black head like his 
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mother ; you were fair, like me. It’s a pretty baby : it will be just like 
you.” 

‘So poor Maria said. Like me and like you, she thought.” 

“Ay: at your age I was much what you are, Geoffry. Poor little 
motherless lambkin ! !” added Sir Dene pityingly, as he stroked the baby’s 
face. 

‘¢Soon to be fatherless also,” spoke Geoffry. 

‘“No, no, my boy; I trust not,” said Sir Dene. 

But Geoffry shook his head: he knew better. 

‘Father, you'll give him a bite anda sup here when I am gone, a 
- pillow in some odd corner, won’t you ?”—and the words seemed to 
come from the very depths of an aching heart. “ He'll be in nobody’s 
way, poor little waif.” 

“T will, Geoff,” heartily answered Sir Dene, his eyes dimmed by some 
earnest tears, that rose and were checked. “I promise it you. The 
child shall be as welcome to his bit and his sup as you were. There’s 
my hand upon it.” 

People rarely give themselves more trouble than they can help. 
None of the maids showed themselves too ready to undertake the (at 
best) onerous charge of an infant, as proposed by Sir Dene: and when 
Susan Cole arrived with the barley water and milk for its food, and 
sundry of its clothes, tied up in a large-silk handkerchief, the servants, 
who did pretty much as they liked, told her she had better remain for a 
day or two, and see to the child. The day or two grew into a month 
or two, and that into a period indefinite, Susan Cole taking the entire 
charge ; and Sir Dene falling in with the arrangement as if it was a 
matter of course, without a word either way. He was very fond of the 
child, would often nurse and toss him : and when he saw its baby sleeves 
tied up with black ribbons and a black.sash round its waist, that Susan 
Cole put on the day poor Geoffry died, Sir Dene held the little face to 
his own for some minutes, as if that black made a fonder link between 
them. 

So the baby grew, and thrived, and got its teeth, and learnt to walk 
and talk, just as other healthy and happy children do: and Sir Dene 
loved the boy; and Susan Cole was proud of him; and Gander ad- 
mired him more than he had admired anything since poor Geoftry him- 
self was young ; and the other servants alternately indulged and snubbed 
him. With it all—in spite of his being Sir Dene’s grandson and that 
he had his home at Beechhurst Dene—he was not altogether considered 
by the servants as a child of the house; he did not get the deference that 
a son of, for instance, John Clanwaring would have received. 

The boy, as he got older and stronger, incurred the danger of being 
allowed to run wild. Sir Dene had about as much notion of the proper 
way of bringing up a child as he had of a young tiger ; and nobody else 
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interfered to suggest. There was no day nursery. As long as the child 
‘was in arms Susan Cole sat where she pleased with him—mostly in the 
kitchen or servants’ hall; when he could run he roamed where he would 
about the house at will. Sir Dene would pick him up and talk to him, 
and put him by his side at table, and call for a plate and spoon for “the 
child.” If Tom ran out to see Sir Dene mount his horse, Sir Dene 
would lift him on to the saddle, bare headed and bare armed, and nde 
off with him, perhaps for miles, in the summer weather. When not with 
Sir Dene he would be left very much to his own devices, for Susan Cole 
was a frightful gossip, and regarded social intercourse with anybody who 
would talk to her, as the sweetest thing in life. There were times also 
when Sir Dene was away from Beechhurst, and during these seasons 
Tom got very little attention at all. Gander, who was regarded by Sir 
Dene as head of the servants, and in a degree ruled them, would be 
with his master, and at home it would be high life below stairs. To 
save trouble, little Tom’s plate and fork would be set at the kitchen: 
* table: he would be looked for and brought in to meals: and that was 
about all the care. He was one of those quiet, happy children who 
amuse themselves: would sit for hours on the library floor, looking at 
a picture-book, or in some remote room amidst the animals out of his 
Noah’s ark. The servants knew the child was safe; and that sufficed. 
Cole the farrier had a journeyman; he was Susan’s sweetheart ;—con- 
sequently she passed a great deal more time in her father’s forge than in 
looking after Tom. In fact, save for the odd moments of tenderness 
bestowed upon him by Sir Dene, the little child was very much what 
his poor father had called him the day he brought him up in the red 
shawl—a waif. He was a wonderfully pretty and engaging child, with 
the sweet temper and gentle manners of his mother, and the kindly blue 
eyes and fair curls of his father. A child to be loved and cherished : a 
child that with proper training would make a good and noble man: 
a child to whom God had been generous, in implanting in his heart a 
full portion of most excellent seed. ; 

Sir Dene was often away. He had taken permanent rooms in London, 
and could go there at will. John Clanwaring never came down now to 
Beechhurst Dene. His wife’s health had been very delicate since the 
birth of her child, a girl ; John said she was not strong enough to move 
about, and therefore 4e did not. At any rate, it was a good excuse for 
his remaining in the place he liked best and never cared to be out of— 
London. Perhaps this took Sir Denethere. John was not his favourite 
son—e was gone—but John was better than none: and the baronet 
found it very lonely at Beechhurst Dene. So, he and Gander away for 
weeks together, the servants took their own ease and Tom his own way. 
No wonder the neglected child grew fond of going to Mrs. Owen's: 


once or twice he had run off thither alone. He also went to Squire 
Arde’s. 
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No longer the old Squire ; the little man who was so odd and quaint; 
but a néw one. Changes were everywhere. The strange little old 
man was dead, and George Arde reigned at the Hall and was called 
Squire in his turn. The will he left was nearly as odd as he had been : 
so at least, thought the public. It was certainly unexpected. A notion 
—gathered from observation of the old Squire’s character, and perhaps 
from occasional words let fall by him during his later life—had become 
fixed in men’s minds : that he would never leave a shilling of his money 
to any relative : but all of it to charities, and especially to those charities 
connected with the insane. ‘ Droitwich ’ll be the better for his savings,” 
quoth the neighbours to one another—alluding to the well-known asy- 
lum at that place—when the news went forth that Squire Arde was dead. 
‘‘ He'll direct the Halland all its belongings, inside and out, to be sold; 
and Droitwich mad-house ’I] get the whole on’t.” 

The neighbours were mistaken. Squire Arde’s will did not give a 
shilling to any charity: Droitwich asylum (or, as it was universally put 
then ‘‘madhouse”) was not as much as mentioned init. The Hall, 
with all that pertained to it and the income attaching to it, was left to 
George Arde, to his own intense surprise. 

George Arde’s wife was not then dead. In her very delicate state she 
had lived on much longer than any one could have supposed, fluttering 
always, as may be said, between life and death. Now and then the old 
Squire would call when he was at Worcester, and see the child, little 
Mary, to whom he seemed to have taken a fancy. Necklaces, and trifles 
of that description that had belonged to his own dead child, the other 
Mary, he would bring it. “I should not be much surprised at his 
leaving her a thousand pounds,” said George Arde one day to his wife 
when the Squire had been, and brought a zew coral with silver bells. 

Not one thousand, did he leave the child, but twenty. The will 
bequeathed a certain sum of money to “ Mary, daughter of my third 
cousin, George Arde.” Which sum, already out at safe and good 
interest, would represent twenty thousand pounds on the day Mary 
Arde should be eighteen : and it was to be hers then unconditionally. 
So little Mary, granddaughter of the late unfortunate Robert Owen, 
and cousin of young Tom Clanwaring, turned out to be an heiress. 

Before George Arde took up his abode at the Hall, his wife died. 
She had been in so weak a state, and it had become so evident that 
her death was near, that the trouble of removing was spared her. She 
died in the small house where they had lived, and was buried in the 
same mouldy old church that had witnessed poor Maria Owen’s stolen 
marriage—St. Peter’s. George Arde and his littlefdaughter went to the 
Hall then. 

This removal occurred when Tom was about a year old. Two years 
have already gone by since. The boy was fond of going to the Hall. 
Susan Cole enjoyed the society of the servants ; Tom that of the little 
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girl. George Arde welcomed the lad freely, whenever he was at home : 

but he had taken to visit about a good deal. Rumours of his second 
marriage were abroad: George Arde, owner of Arde Hall and Squire 
of the parish, young still and an agreeable man, was no undesirable 
match, and was courted in the county accordingly. 

Would the little girl, the heiress, live to come into her wealth ? The 
question was arising. Sma. of delicacy (she was her mother’s 
child all over) were beginning to manifest themselves, and it was feared 
she might of. George Arde was intensely fond of her: and perhaps 
the first thing that put second marriage into his head was the wish to 
have some kind and gentle lady in his house who would watch over the 
child carefully, and stand to it in the light of a mother. Once having 
made up his mind to this, Mr. Arde was not long about it. He chose 
his second wife from one of the first and proudest families in the county. 
It was rather singular that the day of the marriage was little Tom’s birth- 
day : he was three years old. 

On that self-same night occurred an incident which must be men- 
tioned. Robert Owen appeared again. The miserable rumours—that 
his spirit came back to trouble the earth—had never died away. From 
whatever source arising, whether delusion, superstitious fancy, or actual 
(if unaccountable) fact, they but gained ground and spread. No sooner 
had one report of the appearance had time to subside and people 
began to forget it, than another fright would come. Now it would be 
a belated labourer, going home at a tardy hour up Harebell Lane ; now 
a carter’s boy ; now some traveller on his way to the Trailing Indian. 
On this night that we are now speaking of, two people saw it, one of 
whom was Black. 

Black had been down to Hurst Leet on an errand. Coming-home 
again about nine o’clock through a flood of moonlight, he burst into the 
Trailing Indian in a fearful state: his breath gone, the sweat pouring off 
him, his hair on end. More abject terror could not well be seen. Mr. 
Priar happened to be there—for Mrs. Black’s sickly state required him 
to pay her an occasional visit and he would go up at any odd moment 
when leisure allowed him; two or three men were also drinking in the 
kitchen, when in burst the landlord in the extraordinary state described. 
That his fear had no sham in it, could not be mistaken: though how it 
was possible for a hardened man like Black to feel afraid of any 
earthly or ghostly thing, Mr. Priar, for one, could not imagine. Mixing 
some brandy and water, the doctor made him drink it. Black’s teeth 
chattered as he told what he had seen—Robert Owen standing at that 
part above Harebell Lane, where he was supposed to have fallen from, 
and gazing down at the pond. Question after question was poured into 
Black’s ear, especially from the startled men: but he could tell no more 
than he had told. Coming up the Lane by the pond pretty quick, he 
happened to turn his eyes up to the fence above the water; and there, 
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leaning over it, was the figure of Robert Owen, his face as white as it 
had been when he lay dead, his beard as silvery as it was in life. Black 
did not stay to give a second look, but came off as fast as his shaking 
legs would carry him : and the strangest thing of all was, that he should 
sit there in his kitchen and confess to it. But fear takes pride, and reti- 
cence too, out of the most hardy man. 

Before Black had at all recovered his equanimity, or had done trem- 
bling, a choice friend of his came in—Michael Geach, who had arrived 
that evening on one of his unexpected visits to the Trailing Indian. 
One might have expected ridicule of the tale at least from Geach ; but 
on the contrary it seemed to make him rather uncomfortable. 

“IT never was a coward,” he observed; “ but it’s no light thing ’ud 
persuade me into Harebell Lane of a night now. Hanged if I’d not 
rather come slap upon a body whitening in chains on the gibbet, than 
see Owen’s ghost. Cheer up, Randy, and don’t shake so; you be all 
blue.” 

‘‘ When did you come here?” asked Black, in no pleasant tones. 

“Me! I’ve been here this hour, and more; a waiting for you to 
come in.” 

‘“Why couldn’t you ha’ sent mone you was 
You needn't shake.” 

The concluding observations were made to Black’s wife. His eyes 
happened to fall on her as he was addressing Geach, and he left 
his sentence to that worthy gentleman unfinished. Poor Robert 
Owen might be a ghost, but he could not look like one more than 
Mrs. Black did. Her face was livid; her disabled hands entwined 
themselves one within the other in a nervous dread, that Mr. Priar 
rarely saw equalled. Black, forgetting his own symptoms, told her 
she was a fool, and drove her from the room. 

Well, Randy Black was not the only one to see the ghost that night. 
And if the reader despises me for repeating these stories of superstition, 
I can plead but one apology—that I am relating only what absolutely 
passed, the events of this really true tale. The other one to see it was 
William Owen. 

The flying reports, that Robert Owen’s spirit could not rest, had 
annoyed greatly the inmates of Harebell Farm. As was only natural. 
Even superstitious Mary Barber, burying her private convictions. in 
regard for the honour of the family, protested far and wide that it could 
not be true. None of them had seen anything to warrant it, up to this 
time : not even William, who was often abroad at night on his land. 
But not on that’ part of it that lay towards the Trailing Indian. The 
very fact that the ghost was said to haunt those fields, and especially 
the two-acre meadow, caused him not to put sheep there. The 
shepherd absolutely refused to go near the spot at night. 

On this evening William Owen had gone on foot to a farm house, a , 
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mile or two beyond the Trailing Indian. Mary Barber had got a nice 
bit of hot supper ready for him, and when nine o’clock struck she 
wondered how much longer he meant to be. Soon afterwards she heard 
his footsteps, and opened the back door to admit him. 

Could it be the moonlight that made his face look so white? He 
took no notice of her, but walked straight into the best kitchen ; where 
his supper was laid. 

‘“‘What’s the matter now?” cried Mary Barber following him, and 
gazing in surprise at his strange countenance. ‘Be you took sick, Mr. 
William ?” 

His face was whiter than death : he was wiping the moisture from it 
with a trembling hand. Mary Barber saw that no light matter was 
stirring him. 

“What is it?” she said, sinking her voice to a whisper that seemed 
to partake of his own dread emotion. 

‘‘T have seen my father,” was his low answer. 

“No!” she exclaimed. 

‘‘Mary, as true as that you and I are here, living, I saw him. 
There’s no mistake about it. He looked exactly as I’ve seen him look 
a hundred times in life: his old cap on, and his white beard flowing.” 

‘Heaven be good to us!” cried Mary. ‘ Where was this ?” 

‘“‘T crossed over the stile opposite the Trailing Indian, to come home 
straight over the fields,” said William Owen. ‘“ Just past the narrow 
path between the grove of trees and the fence above the pond, I 
chanced to look back: and there, standing with his back against the 
trees, looking after me as it seemed, I saw my father. I stood like one 
turned to stone, Mary, not knowing I b’lieve whether to go for’ard or 
back’ard, or where to run to ; and there z¢ stood, the two of us staring 
at one another. The next moment the thing was gone; vanished into 
air, as it seemed to me; and I came away, leaping hedges and ditches.” 

Mary Barber caught up her breath with a gasp ; her young master 
bent his head on the face of the old- fashioned mantelpiece. Presently 
he spoke again. 

‘‘T have been thinking whether there was anything to cause me to 
look back; any sound, or that. It could hardly have been chance.” 

‘Nay, ‘twas no chance, Mr. William. I—wonder—what—it can 
want?” she slowly added. 

William Owen could not say what, any more than she could. All he 
knew twas, that he would give half of his future life not to have been 
subjected to the terror—to the distress—to the calamity altogether. 

“You should have gone up and asked it, Mr. William.” 

William Owen looked at her, a strange horror in his eyes. ‘I'd not 
have done it for that tureen full of sovereigns,” he said, pointing to the 
large soup tureen on the dresser. ‘‘ Were I ever to see it again, Mary, 
I could not stay on the Farm.” 
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“It’s an awful thing.” 

“Take care that you keep it from my mother, Mary.” 

“As from all other folks, as well as her,” was Mary Barber’s answer. 

However, the story got wind. At least, a suspicion of it. Added to 
the more public account of what had befallen Randy Black, it was 
enough to frighten a timid neighbourhood : and people grew to have a 
. mortal dread of Harebell Lane after the dark had fallen. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


VERY MUCH OF A WAIF. 
“GRANDMA!” 

Mrs. Owen, who had dropped into a doze in her easy chair, did not 
hear the call. The handle of the door (rather a difficult one to open) 
was twisted this way and that by little fingers, and the appeal came 
again. 

“Grandma! Won't you let me in, grandma?” 

“Ts it my dear little Baby Tom?” cried Mrs. Owen, rising to admit 
the intruder. 

Baby.Tom it was, poor Geoffry’s orphan boy. Mrs. Owen tottered 
back to her seat, the child in her hand. She was always weak and ill, 
as her most delicate and gentle face betrayed. Never strong, the 
calamitous death of her husband, and the subsequent death of her 
daughter, had been nearly fatal to her. She certainly lived on: but it 
‘was as a woman who has nearly done with this world, whose whole 
thoughts are in the next. 

She took off the child’s straw hat—a broad-brimmed hat with a bit 
of yellow ribbon tied round the crown. Lifting him on her knee, she 
pushed back the golden hair from his open forehead, and gazed into 
his earnest, dark blue eyes. He was little for his age ; three years old 
on the previous day—for this was the morning following the events 
related in the last chapter—he might have been taken for not much 
more than two: but, as is sometimes the case with these small bodies, 
the mind was unusually advanced. But for his exceedingly retiring 
disposition, the shy, modest sensitiveness of his nature, with its invari- 
ably accompanying quality, reticence, he might have been that most un- 
desirable thing—a precocious child. His gentle manners saved him 
from it. 

As if divining somewhat of the peace of Mrs. Owen’s inward life, 
the boy when with her was ever more gentle than at other times, 
strangely thoughtful, quiet, and tractable. It has been said that this 
story is not one of ideal fiction: and people were wont to remark to 
one another during this, the later portion of Mrs. Owen’s years, that 
her life lay in heaven, While she was Jooking;at those wonderful eyes ~- 
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—and the child really had such, they were so beautiful—he_ began to 
cry. 
““Why, Tom, what is it?” 

“‘ Grandpapa rode away without me. Susan wouldn’t make hastejwith 
my things, and he did not wait. When I cried, she said I wanteda 
shaking.” 

“Did Susan bring you here?” 

“No. I came.” 

Mrs. Owen need scarcely have asked the question. Thefchild had 
come off without superfluous ceremony, in his brown holland pinafore 
and old straw hat : Susan would have dressed him first. 

‘Will you read me a Bible story, grandma? ” 

* Ay,” said Mrs. Owen. ‘‘ Run and fetch the book.” 

There were Bible stories for children in those days just as there are 
in these ; but they did not get read so much. Mrs. Owen took care 
that Tom should hear them. He could just reach the little book from 
the side-table, and brought it to her. He-was so fond of hearing one 
of the stories that the book opened of itself at the place—Christ for- 
giving the thief on the cross. His little tongue, its language imper- 
fect as yet, was never tired of asking questions : sometimes Mrs. Owen’s 
ingenuity was puzzled to answer. 

But it was not only that she read to him: that was the least part. 
The story over, she would close the book, and talk to him, as on this 
day, in a loving winning gentle voice. Talk to him of heaven and the 
glorious happiness of those who should attain to it: of what he must 
do in this world, or rather try to do, if Ze would be one of them: of 
patience in long-suffering ; of loving kindness to others ; of self-sacrifice 
for their benefit ; of truth, and honour, and generosity : all in language 
suited to his years, but quite clear and forcible. She would impress 
upon him the great fact that God was ever near him, watching, guiding, 
hearing, seeing him: and she contrived so to imbue him with the belief in 
God’s loving care, that the child trusted to 1t beyond any earthly thing. 
When a stranger, spending the day with Sir Dene, once asked the child 
what he most wished for (expecting he would say some choice toy—a 
sword, a wheelbarrow, or a live rabbit), the answer was, that he might 
be good and goto heaven. Sir Dene laughed and kissed him: the 
stranger thought what an odd little boy. Oh but these early lessons 
did him good service in after years; without them he might never have 
borne the indignities cast on him. 

‘Grandma, I'll never be naughty. Never.” — 

Mrs. Owen knew too well what the corruptions of the human heart 
are and the temptations of the world: she only smiled sadly in 
answer. | 

“Was mamma ever naughty ?” 

Qh yes,” 
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“‘ And papa?” 

*¢ Yes,” 

** But they went to heaven !” 

‘¢ Ay, dear. ‘They went very near together, too. The thief on the 
cross had been very, very naughty ; but the moment he asked Jesus to 
forgive him, Jesus did, you see.” 

“T'll ask, if ever I am naughty,” said the child after a thoughtful 
pause. ‘“ nae Owen went too. And you'll go, grandma. And I'll 
go. ” 

‘* But you must first grow up to be a man and do a great, great deal 
of work in this world, and a great deal of good,” said Mrs. Owen. 
‘* God sent us here to work e 

* Shall we work in heaven ?” 

““T don’t know. If we do, it will be pleasant work, happy work, 
angels’ work. Yes, Tom, I think we shall.” 

‘¢ Have you had to do a great, great deal of work here, grandma?” 

“Yes, a great deal. And I have had to bear a very great deal of 
sorrow : sorrow, and sickness, and heart-break. But for God’s loving 
help, Tom, I don’t think I could have got through it.” 

“Shall I have a great deal?” - 

‘¢'You will be sure to have it, sooner or later. Don’t forget what I 
have told you, Tom—that God often sends the most to those he loves 
the best. You must be very brave, in all things.” 

“Yes, I’ll be brave,” answered unconscious Tom. 

The sitting was over. He jumped down, and ran to find Mary 
Barber. Mary Barber, preserving damsons in the back kitchen, and 
also sadly disturbed by William Owen’s communication of the previous - 
night, was too busy to have much leisure for Tom. Spreading some of 
the hot jam upon a slice of bread, she told him to run into the garden 
and eat it. 

Tom was making for the garden in all dutiful obedience—never 
a more implicitly obedient child than he—but William Owen’s dog, 
Sharp, came barking up to him in play. It would go into a fit of 
delight at sight of the child. The dog ran, and Tom after it, neglecting 
his jam, until they reached the gates at Harebell Lane. Sharp bounded 
over the small one, and knocked down a little girl in a pink cotton 
bonnet and tattered frock. Tom, with inherent gallantry, ran to pull 
her up. 

It was that child, mentioned a few chapters ago, who had been born 
at the Trailing Indian the night of Robert Owen’s disappearance. She 
was called Emma Geach. Before the mother was strong enough to 
leave the inn, Mrs. Black fell ill with rheumatic fever. The woman 
undertook to nurse her, and to do the work. The illness was a long one, 
some months in duration, and Mrs. Geach stayed on. After that she 
would go away and come again by fits and starts ; hut did not take her 
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child. The child had never been away from the inn yet: for all that 
could be seen to the contrary, it seemed likely to be her permanent 
home. Mrs. Black liked the child, and would have kept her always. 
Black did not like her. He was almost savagely angry at her being 
left there : but gossip said, he did not dare to turn her out or insist 
too strongly on her removal, lest Mrs. Geach in revenge should betray 
some of the secret doings of the Trailing Indian. 

“Don’t cry; don’t cry,” said Tom. “I'll give you some bread-and-jam” 

The child stood up at the tempting offer, and ceased roaring. Bom 
six months before Tom, she looked at least a twelvemonth older: 2 tall 
child, with chubby red cheeks and eyes of so remarkably light a shade 
that they might have been called white, rather than blue. Tom tore 
asunder his piece of bread and jam, and gave her the largest half. 

Whether Miss Geach was starved at the Trailing Indian, or that 
damson jam was amidst luxuries unknown to her, certain it was that she 
gobbled up the piece in a wonderful fashion. It disappeared before 
Tom had finished his first bite. 

“I want some more,” she said, fixing her greedy little eyes on the 
rest. So Tom, never hesitating, broke it again, but not so deftly as 
before : the soft and the jam fell to one part, the dry crust, unjammed, 
to the other. He handed the best to the child, and nibbled away at 
the dry crust. 

‘‘What’s your name ?” asked Tom. 

‘Emma. What’s yours?” 

“Tom. Where d’ you live?” | 

‘Up there,” she answered, pointing along the lane. “ I’ve got 4 
whistle at home: ’ll you come and see him?” 

Whistles are charmingly tempting things, and Tom yielded without 
question. The two children ran up the lane comparing notes. Tom's 
Noah’s ark and picture book, and a whip with a green handle ; against 
Miss Geach’s whistle. The dog, sharing the crust with Tom, leaped 
beside them. Randy Black met them close to the inn. 

_“ Helloa !—who have ye got here, you little wretch?” cried he to the 
girl. And she, who seemed to have plenty of assurance for her yeas __ 
(or, as the inmates of the Trailing Indian were wont to put it, “ stock”) 
answered boldly, without sign of fear. 

‘“‘I’m agoing to show him my whistle.” 

Black had spokén before he well gave a look to the boy ; immediately 
he knew him for the little grandson of Sir Dene Clanwaring, and of 
the dead master of Harebell Farm. He had seen him abroad often | 
enough since his babyhood, with Susan Cole or Sir Dene. 

“This here baint no place for little gentlefolk, master; you'd best | 
run home again. As to you, you young pig,” he added to the girl, “if 


you bring stray children here again, T’ll souse your ears in the horse: 
trough.” | 
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“‘Mayn’t I see the whistle?” asked Tom, who had not understood a 
word in ten. | 

“* Wait, will yer,” cried independent Miss Emma to Tom. “I'll bring 
him out.” 

Black did not interfere to prevent it. He was gazing down at the 
boy, and whistling softly. 

“You ’re the very cut o’ your father,” said he. “Same eyes, same 
hair, same face. He’d ha’ made a second Sir Dene in looks : so’ll you. 
Not bad uns, them eyes o’ yourn.” 

All the little boy’s answer to this was to look up at the man with 
these self-same eyes. Even Black, the hardened, could but note, you 
see, their kindly nature, so full of sweetness. 

“‘What’s your name?” he went on, less roughly than he was given 
to speak. 

cé Tom.” 

‘“‘ Baint it Dene? Nor Geoffry ?” 

‘““Tt’s Tom,” repeated the boy. 

‘‘'Where’s your hat ?” 

**T left 1t at grandma's.” 

The ostler appeared in the yard, and called out some question to his 
master about corn. As Black went away to give the answer, Emma ran 
out with the whistle, whistling shrilly with all her might. Black bade her 
“hush her noise,” and gave her a box on the ears, which sent her 
staggering and threw down the whistle. Perhaps she was used to be 
boxed, for she did not cry or complain: only waited till he was a few 
paces from her, and then picked up the whistle. A rough wooden toy 
with streaks of paint across it, that Mrs. Black had bought of a man at 
the door for a halfpenny. 

Had it been of ivory, mounted in gold, it could not have seemed 
more precious to little Tom. He whistled, and she whistled, the two 
taking it by turns: long discordant shrieks enough to frighten the cows, 
grazing over the way in William Owen’s field. Mrs. Black came to the 
door to see what the cause of the noise might be. <A poor, pale woman 
more shrunken and meek than ever since her long bout of rheumatic 
fever—which had left her fingers contracted. Young though the girl 
was, she was already of use in the house: and perhaps that was one of 
the reasons why Black did not insist upon her removal. Mrs. Black 
could not have done the entire work now, and a child was a safer inmate 
than an older woman might be. 

‘‘Kmma, what boy’s that?” demanded Mrs. Black—just as Black 
had done. 

The whistle was too absorbing for Emma to answer immediately. At 
about the fifth repétition of the question she turned round. 

‘‘ His name’s Tom.” 

Mrs. Black came slowly out. Her feet were affected as well as heg 
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fingers : in short, she was now not much better than a cripple. She had 
begun to talk to the children pleasantly enough when Black came back 
and sent the group flying: Mrs. Black and the girl in doors ; Tom off, 
down the lane. 

. “And don’t you get fond o’ prowling up this way, youngster ; or may 
be the kidnappers ’1l lay hold on ye,” was his parting injunction to Tom. 
“‘There’s lots on ’em at this here house sometimes.” 


Tom ran along the lane with all the speed of his little legs. He was 


constitutionally brave ; and by the time he turned the corner, the kid- 
nappers were forgotten. On either side the lane blackberries grew in 
abundance, and Tom helped himself at will : scratching his hands, and 
staining his face and pinafore crimson. What with the marks left by 
the jam and the running juice of the blackberries, Tom might have had 
his portrait taken as something to be stared at. In this condition he 
was pounced upon by Susan Cole. 

Susan at once administered a couple of shakings. The one for going 
off on the loose ; it was her own expression ; the other for the crimson 
state he had put himself into. Tom, full of contrition, looked down at 
his hands and pinafore: and then offered Susan some choice berries 
squeezed up in his fingers. Susan, instead of accepting the treat with 
gratitude, flung up his hand and sent the blackberries flying. 

“You ondacious, naughty child ! Where’s your hat ?” 

“Tt’s on the table at grandma’s.” 


. Pulling him along by the hand to the Farm, Susan Cole dashed into 


the back kitchen, where Joan happened to be washing, and lathered his 
face and hands well with soapsuds. Then she got his hat.and took him 
off again. 


*‘ Now look you here, Master Tom,” she said, as they crossed the lane - 


and entered the back gates—“ if you take to go off by yourself, nobody 
knows where, a frightening me into fiddlestrings and getting yourself 
into this shocking pickle, I’ll run away and leave you. I won't stay at 
the Dene no longer to serve an ungrateful little boy.” 

.Tom was very quiet during the afternoon, playing with N oah’s ark 
and the animals, and giving no trouble to anybody. The servants 
were busy that day, for company was coming to the Dene. Lady Lydia 
Clanwaring, the wife of Captain Clanwaring, Sir Dene’s youngest son, 


had just landed from India, with her three children, and her arrival at. 


the Dene might happen at any hour: to-day, to-morrow, the next day. 
Sir Dene expected her to make a long visit, andjlooked forward with 
pleasure to an event that would break the monotony of his home. 

Sir Dene reached home for dinner: kept it waiting in fact. Tom’s 
quick ears, on the alert for the sound, heard the horses’ hoofs, ran out, 
and met them halfway down the avenue. The groom behind dismounted;, 
lifted the child up in front of his master ; and Tom was eourcyes ti back 
in triumph. | | 


~ 
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‘Master Tom will dine with me,” said Sir Dene to oa as he led 
him indoors. 

So the child sat beside the baronet; chattering, however, more than 
eating, for he had just had his tea. No longer the young vagabond all 
blackberry stains, scouring the lanes at will, bare-headed and bare- . 
armed: but a beautiful little prince in crimson velvet, with a falling 
plaited frill of snow-white cambric on his neck, and his bright curls 
hanging down ina shower of gold. Susan Cole took care to dress him 
always towards ‘evening, in case Sir Dene should ask for him. 

‘“‘Emma’s got a whistle, grandpa,” said Tom, when they were left 
alone at dessert. 

‘‘ A whistle, has she,” replied the baronet, not in the least knowing, 
or caring, whom “Emma” might be. 

«A nice big whistle all green and blue, grandpa. I wish I had one.” 

“Tell Susan to go to Hurst Leet to-morrow and buy you one,” was 
the answer of Sir Dene. . 

‘I’m afraid she won't. ‘She’s angry with me.” 

“Oh, indeed! Have ‘you been a naughty boy?” . 

“Ves. I made my hands and face dirty with the blackberries, and 
spoilt my pinafore.” 

Sir Dene laughed: a very venial offence, this. There's another 
walnut for you, Tom. Peel it well, you rascal.” | 

Tom eat away at his walnut, peeling it first. ‘Some more water, 
please, grandpa.” 

Sir Dene poured out some water. He was sensible enough to know 
that wine and children were best apart. 

“Mary Barber gave me some bread and jam, grandpa. Sharp 
knocked Emma down, and I——” 

A commotion outside stopped the history. A chaise. and-four (the 
sound was easily distinguished from that of a chaise-and-pair) had 
clattered up to the front entrance. Dogs barked; servants ran; 
Gander rushed into the dining-room. 

= ui Dene,” said he, “I'll lay anything as it’s my Lady Lydia 
come.” And Sir Dene went into the hall. 

It was Lady Lydia Clanwaring. A tall, meagre woman, two or three 
years past thirty, with a pale, discontented face, sharp features, keen, 
restless black eyes, and thin compressed lips. Her children followed 
her, black-eyed and black-haired ; the eldest, a girl, seven years old, 
two boys, six and five. As if fatigued: with the journey—they had 
posted up from Portsmouth—Lady Lydia sunk on a chair as soon as 
she entered the dining-room. The children ran to the table, and stood 
eyeing eagerly the good things on it. 

They'd like some dessert, Gander,” | spoke Sir Dene. . “ Bring 
plates.” 

Hats and bonnets were thrown on the floor. The children drazged 
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chairs to the table, and seated themselves without further ceremony. 
Tom, who had shyly retreated to the background at the large influx, 
remained unseen. 

“Take care that everything is brought in, Dovet,” screamed out 
Lady Lydia to her maid, in the same hard, shrill voice that had used 
rather to grate on Sir Dene’s ears in India—for he liked that most 
excellent thing, a sweet voice in woman. ‘‘ We must have had twenty 
small packages at least, inside, of one sort or another.” 

When the bustle had somewhat subsided Sir Dene inquired after his 
son, who remained in India. 

‘Captain Clanwaring was very well when we left him, but as cross 
as a bear,” replied Lady Lydia. It was a peculiarity of hers that she 
always called her husband “Captain Clanwaring.” “It is a wearing 
life out there: and last season was a frightfully hot one. No, Jarvis, 
you can’t have more wine; you are going to have supper. Good 
gracious, Louisa, don’t crack that walnut with your teeth! Jarvis, 
crack it for your sister.” 

“Crack it for her, Otto,” said Master Jarvis imperiously, to his 
brother. And the younger one cracked the walnut. 

‘Captain Clanwaring says there’s no chance of his getting leave. 
None. Just now e 

The words died away on Lady Lydia’s tongue. She had turned from 
her children to face Sir Dene again ; and stopped in utter astonishment. 
A beautiful child, habited in crimson velvet, with blue eyes and golden 
hair, was leaning familiarly against Sir Dene, had stolen his little hand 
within his. What child could it be? 

‘‘Who is that ?” demanded Lady Lydia. 

“Tt is my little grandson,” said Sir Dene. 

Little grandson! That John Clanwaring the heir had an infant son 
in long clothes, Lady Lydia knew. There could be no other grandson. 
She thought she had heard, as the French express it, 4 tort et 
4 travers. 

‘© What grandson? Whois he, Sir Dene?” . 

Sir Dene answered by taking the child on his knee. ‘Tell the lady 
what your name is, and who you are.” 

‘‘Tt’s Tom,” said the child. 

‘What else?” continued Sir Dene. 

“Tom Clanwaring.” 

‘““ Well—now tell who you are.” 

“I’m grandpapa’s little boy.” 

Sir Dene, pleased with the words, kissed him fondly. Lady Lydia 
knitted her brow and sent forth some keen glances from her black and 
restless eyes. 

“‘ He is the son of my dear boy, Geoffry, who’s dead and gone, Lady 
Lydia. Poor Geoff left him to me as a legacy.” 
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It took.Lady Lydia a minute or two to digest the words—and she 
did not fully comprehend, even then. That Geoffry Clanwaring had 
made some low marriage before his death, and so brought disgrace on 
himself and the Clanwaring family, she knew. John the heir had sent 
out a version of the calamity to India: Captain Clanwaring had been 
quite as indignant as John, and at once wrote back his opinion of matters 
to Sir Dene. But, to see this fair aristocratic child, aristocratic in dress 
as in looks, sitting on Sir Dene’s knee, fondled by him, and evidently 
at home at Beechhurst Dene, was something so entirely opposite to the 
ideas Lady Lydia had formed upon the affair, that she did not quite at 
once recover her equanimity. 

“Does he—live here?” she asked in condemning amazement. 

“Oh dear yes. He has no other home.” 

“Where's his mother, pray?” 

‘“ Tell where,” said Sir Dene, to the intelligent, listening boy. 

** Mamma’s dead,” said Tom. ‘She and papa went to heaven.” 

‘*Ay. They went within three months of each other; the same 
grave, hardly closed, received them both, Lady Lydia.” 

And to her ladyship’s infinite astonishment, she saw that Sir Dene’s 
eyes, bent on the little boy’s head as he spoke, had filled with tears. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
GUESTS AT BEECHHURST DENE. 


THE handsomest guest-chamber that Beechhurst Dene afforded, with 2 
small ‘cheerful sitting-room opening from it, had been assigned by the 
servants to Lady Lydia Clanwaring. The title sounded imposing in 
their ears, The heir’s wife was really of better family, and an heiress 
to boot; but she was only plain Mrs. Clanwaring: Lady Lydia was 
Lady Lydia, and received homage accordingly. 

The Lady Lydia Clanwaring was the daughter of a poor and obscure 
Irish peer ; she had absolutely not a shilling of her own in the world. 
Her father, Mr. Riley, had succeeded to the title suddenly. Perhaps 
it was the long fight with poverty previously to that, that had rendered 
her so sharp in worldly interests, so mean in petty details, so grasping 
in everything where money was concerned. Mr. Riley had never 
expected to come to the title: when he did so his daughters were 
grown up: until then, they had all led a scrambling sort of life, their 
time passed in one long scuffle, trying to make both ends meet ; some- 
times in a remote corner of Ireland, sometimes in a cheap continental 
town. After his succession, the Earl was not much better off, for the 
estate, never worth much, had been impoverished until the income 
derived from it was of almost nominal value. One of Lydia Riley’s 
sisters had married an officer in an, Indian regiment. Lady Lydia went 
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out to stay with them, and there met Sir Dene’s son, Lieutenant 
Clanwaring. Stationed in a quiet place where there was but little 
society, they were thrown much together, and one day Lieutenant Clan- 
waring made her an offer: or at least, what'she chose to consider one; 
and in point of fact, he said more than he could in honour retract from. 
Be you very sure she did not let him retract. He would have laughed 
it off, but found he could not. He had never meant it, he said to him- 
self: it had been said in thoughtlessness, in the incaution of the 
moment: but he had to abide by it. How very many more men, are 
there, who have been caught ina like manner! Mr. Clanwaring sub- 
mitted to his fate with a good grace, and made no sign. Save fora 
word he let drop in Gander’s hearing one night that he came to his 
father’s rather shaky from the mess dinner, he never let it be known 
that the Lady Lydia was not his best choice. He was but a boy, barely 
of age: she was three or four years older in years, and half a century 
in depth. So they were married: and until now had lived together in 
India. Lady Lydia had had time to get heartily sick and tired of an 
Indian life, and of making the best of a narrow income. Sir Dene did 
not allow much to his youngest son: at the same age he, himself, had 
been obliged to make his pay suffice; and he thought it no hard- 
ship for his son to do it. Weary of it altogether, Lady Lydia deter- 
mined to have a change. She told her husband that the time had come 
when it was necessary the children should go home, both for their 
health’s sake and that their education should be entered upon. Captain 
Clanwaring agreed. He was tired of it, too: tired of his wife’s fractious- 
ness, and of the troublesome and noisy children. He wrote to his 
father, asking him to receive them for a time, until suitable schools 
should be fixed on: and Sir Dene acquiesced with pleasure. On this, 
the first night of their arrival, Lady Lydia told Sir Dene she should 
remain about a year in Europe visiting different friends in England and 
Ireland; and then return to her husband. In her private heart she 
cherished a very different plan—never to go back at all, but to establish 
her footing and her home at Beechhurst Dene. And if there was one 
woman more capable than most other women of carrying out her scheme 
persistently and bringing it to bear, that woman was the Lady Lydia 
Clanwaring. 

_ All the way home, amidst the many months’ discomfort of the sailing 
ship—there were no fleet steamers in those days—had she been nursing 
her eggs and reckoning her chickens. “Sir Dene has neither Kith nor 
kin; he has no grandchild to make much of,” she would repeat to 
herself, “ for John Clanwaring and his wife do not go near Beechhurst 
Dene. The field lies open and clear for me. I will be the place’s 
mistress: my children will be their grandfather’s indulged pets and 
playthings.” . 

But Lady Lydia, to her intense astonishment, found that Sir Dene 
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had a grandchild near him, located in his home, allowed to climb his 
knee at will, altogether made as much of as she had intended her own 
children should be. More especially had she cherished this intention 
for her elder son. He was beloved by her in that inordinate degree 
that mothers do sometimes love their children. It is said that like 
clings to like. Certain it was, this young Jarvis Clanwaring was remark- 
ably like his mother, in person as in temper. He had the same pale, 
sharp face, the keen, restless black eyes, with the sly look in them; in 
_ disposition he had the same crafty depth, and the secretive, unpleasant 
temper. The younger one, Otto, was a dull plodding boy, worth ten 
of his brother—who put upon him always. From the moment Lady 
Lydia Clanwaring saw the child, Tom, on Sir Dene’s knee, she resolved , 
that he should lose his footing there if clever manceuvring could accom- 
plish it. | 

She stood at the window of her bed-room the following morning, 
looking out on the early sun. Lady Lydia was by far too restless 
natured a woman to lie in bed late, even on the day following a tiring 
journey ; she liked to be up and doing. She had just wound her coal- 
black hair in coils round her head, and was dressed all but her gown. 
The fine panorama of scenery lay beyond, with its green fields, its woods, 
its gleams of water, and its sprinkling of dwellings ; Hurst Leet, the little 
village was near, the fair city of Worcester more distant: all pleasant 
things to look upon under the blue sky of the autumn morning. Butto 
Lady Lydia they were as nothing. Se looked with covetous eyes at the 
park beneath ; at the lodge at the end of the avenue ; at whatsoever 
pertained to Beechhurst Dene. ‘A grand old place,” she repeated to 
herself, ‘‘and I’ll reign here, its mistress.” 

The door opened, and she turned sharply round. It was Dovet, the 
maid: she had reddish hair, and eyes of a fine green, and wore a buff 
gingham gown with white frills, and was just as crafty as her mistress. 
Lady Lydia had lost no time. On the previous evening when she went 
upstairs to take off her things before supper, the vision of the fair child 
in his crimson velvet dress clouding her mind, she called Dovet, and 
charged her to find out all particulars attending the boy—how he came 
to be there at all, and why. Dovet liked nothing better than to ferret 
out secrets for herself or her mistress: to do her justice, she was in that 
respect a faithful servant. 

“Well, Dovet,” began Lady pyc: “have you got at any of the cir- 
cumstances?” 

“T flatter myself that I have obtained a few, my lady,” minced Dovet, 
who was as full of conceit and affectation as any fine dame of the day 
could be. “It was quite a error of judgment to have allowed the child 
to come here at all.” 

‘The mother was a frightfully low person, I news 

“Oh, frightful low, my lady. They live at a farm near; quite svorking 
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people; an inferior set altogether. The girl was pretty, and Mr. Geoffry 
was drawn in to marry her one day when Sir Dene was safe away in 
London. A fine uproar there was over it. Sir Dene posted down from — 
London with Mr. Clanwaring, and a aunt posted over in her carriage 
from somewhere nearer. They turned Mr. Geoffry out of the house ; 
kicked him out, I believe, my lady; and he went off to lodgings with 
the girl. Sir Dene relented a little later, and let him live in a cottage 
on the estate and made him his servant as bailiff. The girl died when 
the child was born, and the day after she was interred, Mr. Geoffry 
came home here again (like his impudence, it seems to me, my lady) 
and brought the infant with him wrapped up ina shawl, And here 
the infant have been ever since.” 

Dovet had got her tale tolerably correct, you see. Fortune favoured her. 
An under housemaid, Patty, who was under orders to leave—through a 
quarrel with Susan Cole, in which Susan’s part had been taken, and 
hers not, and in consequence of which Susan was just now worse to her 
than poison—had fallen in Dovet’s way. In the woman’s sore feeling 
she had put the worst colouring on the past, as connected with Geoffry 
Clanwaring and his wife, simply because Susan had been their servant. 
Revenge makes the best of us unjust. 

‘‘The girl’s people live near, do they ?” remarked Lady Lydia, when 
she had listened to what Dovet had to say. 

“Quite close, my lady. It’s a old farm-house, right opposite the 
back gates here, just across the lane. The little child is running there 
everlasting.” 

“Then why is it that the child cannot be with them altogether?” was 
Lady Lydia’s indignant rejoinder. 

‘‘ Why indeed, my lady !” 

Lady Lydia said nothing further. Perhaps she thought all the more. 
That this low-born child, this interloper, ‘should certainly lose his foot- 
ing at Beechhurst Dene and be got out of it, she fully resolved. But 
she knew that she must proceed to work cautiously: feel her way, as 
it were. Very smooth and smiling was her face as she went down to 
breakfast. | 

“Will you allow me to preside, Sir Dene?” she asked, when her 
children were seated. | 

“I’m sure I wish you would—if you don’t mind taking the trouble,” 
heartily replied Sir Dene—who, averse to exertion himself, as many who 
have lived long in India are, had been about to tell Gander to stop and 
pour out the coffee. So Lady Lydia took her place at the table’s head—— 
and kept it for the future. 

In came Susan Cole. “Is Master Tom to take his breakfast here 
. this morning, Sir Dene ?” 


“What d’ye say?” cried Sir Dene, who had not caught the words, as 
he turned his head to the speaker. 
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‘*‘ Master Tom is wanting to have his breakfast with you, Sir Dene. 
He knows, you see, sir, that the other children are here.” 

“To be sure: let him come by all means,” was Sir Dene’s answer. 
And the lady, busy with the coffee cups, did not like the glad and ready 
voice it was spoken in. 

So Tom came. Ina cotton frock this morning, with his clean round 
brown Holland blouse over it. Susan placed his chair at Sir Dene’s 
elbow, and put down his basin of bread-and-milk. 

‘“‘Go and say good morning to your cousins, my pretty one,” said Sir 
Dene ; and my lady coughed a harsh and resentful cough at the word 
“cousins.” Tom held out his little hand to them in succession : and 
each shook it in silence, staring at the boy as if he were a wild Indian. 
The children had not brought much manners with them. Then Susan 
lifted him into his seat; and Sir Dene kissed him, and stroked his 
pretty hair. 

It happened that Sir Dene had to go to Worcester that morning, to 
attend a public meeting. His phzton came to the door at eleven 
o’clock. Lady Lydia stepped out to admire the fine horses. 

‘“‘T want to go, ma,” said Jarvis. ‘I shall go.” 

Lady Lydia appealed to Sir Dene with a sweet smile. “ You will 
take him, will you not, Sir Dene.” 

‘“Can’t to-day,” replied Sir Dene. “Should not know what to do 
with him in Worcester.” 

The lady’s face clouded—threatening signs of one of her ugly passions. 
‘¢Oh, do indulge him this once, Sir Dene,” pleaded the mother. “ All 
is strange to him here as yet, poor dear little fellow.” 

But Sir Dene was not one to do a thing against his will. On the 
whole he was not fond of children—Tom excepted—and very much 
disliked to be put to any personal trouble with them._ 

“Very sorry, Lady Lydia, but I am going in on business. The 
meeting may last for hours: it would hardly do for—what’s the lad’s 
name—Jarvey—to be left in the streets. ‘The coachman can drive them 
all out to-morrow.” | 

Sir Dene got in, taking the reins, the groom stepped up beside him, 
and away they went. Master Jarvey’s first move was to fling himself on 
his back on the gravel and kick and howl as if the deuce had got inside 
him. The words, please, are Gander’s, who was looking on. His next 
was to spring on his feet, furiously tear up a handful of gravel and fling 
it after the carriage. 

‘© That’s nice bringings up,” cried Susan Cole critically in Gander’s 
ear. 

‘“‘ Her bringings up !” retorted Gander, with a side nod in the direction 
of Lady Lydia. ‘ Don’t think she knows much about that. One can’t 
expect nothing from a pig but to grunt.” y 

‘¢ You don’t like her,” remarked Susan. ‘ No more don’t I.” 
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“I didn’t like her in India, nor nobody else did: young Mr. Clanwaring 
in course excepted,” added Gander, with a curious twist of the mouth. 
“ And I don’t like Dovet neither—birds of a feather, they be. Dovet 
had got her fox’s nose inside my pantry this morning, whispering with 
Patty: I’d like to know the reason why.” 

Lady Lydia, smarting under the rebuff Sir Dene had given her boy, 
who was idolized by her as no other human being ever could or would 
be in this ,world, retired to her rooms in dudgeon, where Dovet 
proceeded to unpack, with Susan Cole to help. By and by, Lady 
Lydia put on her bonnet and shawl, and strolled out to the back 
entrance to look about her. Nota corner of the passages but she took 
it in with her observant eye; not a bush of shrubs outside, but she 
noted. Gander, coming to the door to shake a table-cloth, saw her with 
her nose flattened against the glass doors of Sir Dene’s parlour, peering 
in. With independent ease, Gander did not seem in a hurry to retreat 
again ; he leisurely stood and shook, and shook and stood. 

‘‘This seems to be quite a business-room, Gander,” she remarked, 
stepping back. ‘What a quantity of papers lie about !” 

‘‘ Tt is Sir Dene’s business parlour, my lady.” 

‘His business parlour! What has Sir Dene Clanwaring to do with 
business ? ” | 

‘With a big estate like this, there’s a host o’ business to be trans- 
acted; a sight o’ matters to be done. I know this much, my lady: it 
pretty nigh drives the master at times off his head. Dell, the bailiff— 
it’s one he took on after poor Mr. Geoffry died—ain’t o’ much good, as 
it seems to me, for folks come up here all the same a pestering 
Sir Dene.—Where do them two paths lead to, you ask, my lady: why 
the one straight afore us goes direct to Harebell Lane: t’other on our 
right, the privet walk, ’ll take you round to the front o’ the house.” 

Lady Lydia, avoiding the privet walk, chose the straight one before 
her, and arrived at the gates opening to Harebell Lane. Remembering 
Dovet’s words, she looked out for the Farm: but the opposite hedge was 
high, and hid it. She took her way up the lane on an exploring tour, 
and reached in time the Trailing Indian. | 

Two children—dirty little ragamuffins upon whom the Lady Lydia 
did not vouchsafe to cast a second glance—stood near, blowing alter- 
nately at a-whistle. ‘The one ran up to show it to her in his sociable 
nature. 

“Isn't it nice? It’s Emmd's.” 

To Lady Lydia’s unbounded astonishment, she recognised Tom. 
But Tom in unmitigated grief, so far as his clothes were concerned. 
In the busy state of the Dene that morning, and of Susan Cole, Tom, 
neglected and looked askance at by the Indian children, took the 
opportunity to run off, as usual, to Mrs. Owen’s. In the lane, how- 
ever, he was waylaid by Emma Geach, and that young lady seduced 
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him to stay and play with her. Companionship is sweet. Having © 
tasted of it once, she was no doubt hankering after it again, and had 
come off surreptitiously to find Tom. It is always the women, we are 
assured, who seduce the men. Running up to the Trailing Indian in 
search of the whistle, which she had not brought out, Tom fell down 
by the pond, and plastered himself with green mud. Emma, by way of 
consoling him, fed him with blackberries, and—there he was, face, 
hands, hair, and pinafore, a picturesque compound of red, and green, 
and muddy disreputability. Lady Lydia turned her outraged eyes on the 
other child. An unmistakable ragamuffin, she, of the lowest type: 
clothes coarse, shabby, torn; toes out of shoes, socks down at heel. 

“‘Is that your sister?” demanded Lady Lydia, her ideas somewhat 
confused. 

‘“‘It’s Emma,” repeated Tom. ‘‘Grandpapa said Susan was to buy 
me a whistle like this, but Susan has not got time to-day.” 

Every nerve within her revolted at the word “ prancpapay as used, 
by this child, of Sir Dene. ‘‘ Where does ‘Emma’ live?” she asked. 

“T lives there,” burst forth the girl, with all her native “stock,” as 
she pointed to the Trailing Indian. 

Lady Lydia cast her eyes on the inn, picked up her skirts, and 
walked on. ‘ Low-lived little beast!” she exclaimed of Tom, not 
caring whether the road-side inn bore much relationship to him, or 
none. “And it is ¢#zs child of disgraceful connections who has been 
allowed to get a footing at Beechhurst Dene !” 

The high road, running crossways just beyond the Trailing Indian, 
did not seem to promise much of interest for Lady Lydia, and she 
turned back, The girl, Emma, had been called into the inn then, 
whistle and all, and the door shut. Tom, left alone, ran along by the. 
side of Lady Lydia, unconscious that he was doing wrong: did she not 
belong to the Dene? : 

‘What do you mean by following me?” she stopped to ask. as Why 
don’t you gO home ?” 

“I’m going to grandma’s,” said Tom. “It’s down here. Mary 
Barber will wash me.” 

He spoke timidly. ‘The angry face had a look in it that frightened 
him. Children have keen instincts, and Tom drew behind. At the 
turning of the lane he suddenly darted before her, and into the arms of 
a young man who was advancing. A gentle-faced pleasant young man, 
who wore working clothes. It was William Owen. 

“Oh, Tom! what a mess you are in!” he Suey sane then took off 
his hat to Lady Lydia as she passed. 

Tom repeated that he was going to ask Mary Barber to ‘‘ wash” 
him. Mr. Owen put him down, and told him to make haste about it. 

‘“Who was that?” Lady Lydia condescended to question of Tom, 
when he came on. 
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“It was Uncle William,” said the child. ‘‘He gave me a little 
‘boat one day.” 

Lady Lydia tossed her disdainful head. Uncle William !—a com- 
mon working clodhopper! And this objectionable child, with the low 
connections and the low tastes and companionships, was allowed to 
call Sir Dene Clanwaring his grandfather, and to have his home at 
Beechhurst Dene ! 

The child—the offences of the morning condoned by Susan— 
appeared at dessert again in his costly velvet dress—only this time it 
was blue velvet instead of crimson. Susan Cole, in conjunction with 
Miss Reynolds, the noted mantua-maker on the Parade at Worcester, 
had been allowed to order attire for him after the pride of her own 
heart, unchecked by her master. It was with difficulty Lady Lydia 
kept her temper down to a decent show of tranquillity. She had 
assumed the head of the table, as she had at breakfast, sitting at the 
opposite end to Sir Dene. But the temper, bubbling up within her with 
strange fierceness, betrayed her into an incaution she was not often 
guilty of—that of speaking at the wrong time. 

After the children were gone to bed, and she had been in the great 
drawing-room a long while alone, Sir Dene came in from the dinner- 
table. It was the custom in those days for gentlemen to drink a great 
deal of wine: Sir Dene did not exceed as some did; but he liked a 
generous glass. To-day, however, the reason of his tardy sitting was, 
that, fatigued with his tiresome meeting in the city, he had dropped 
asleep at the table. Lady Lydia, nursing her rage all that while at the 
prospect of what she was pleased to term her children’s wrongs in 
having found a supplanter in Sir Dene’s affections, was just in prime 
order, and entered at once upon the battle. Very quietly, softly, 
craftily, and tenderly—just as though she were a sweet angel of con- 
sideration, and had no interests in the world at heart, save Sir Dene’s 
and Tom’s. | 

Tom’s sad connections were hinted at; Tom’s over low predilec- 
tions; Tom’s vagabond state out of doors—as witness how and with 
whom she had found him that day. For such a child Beechhurst 
Dene was not a suitable home, she gently pointed out : and—would it 
not be better to send him to his grandmother Owen’s? 

‘Send him to his grandmother Owen’s?” repeated Sir Dene, when 
he had gathered what all this was driving at—and he spoke a little 
explosively, as it seemed to his wary listener. ‘‘ Why what do !you 
mean, my lady?” 

‘“‘ Even at the cost of having to pay a slight yearly sum for his main- 
tenance. Dear Sir Dene, I only suggest it in the child’s best interests.” 

“‘ His interests can be taken better care of at Beechhurst Dene than 
they would be with his mother’s family,” returned the baronet. ‘“‘ You 
must be dreaming, Lady Lydia.” 
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-“T fear, unfortunately, that Iam rather wider awake in regard to 
this matter than you can be, Sir Dene,” she said, with the sweetest 
smile her face could put on. ‘‘ Were the child to remain here, he 
would grow up with notions ridiculously unsuited to his future 
position.” | 

‘‘ And what do you fancy his future position will be?” retorted Sir 
Dene, his temper getting up. ‘The child is my grandson, Lady Lydia: 
you don’t suppose I shall turn him out in the world to follow the 
plough’s tail, do you?” | 

“Oh, Sir Dene! the plough’s tail!” she simpered. 

‘Well, Lady Lydia, what is it that you mean?” he asked. 

And then, vexed in her turn, she said openly that the child ought 
never to have been at the Dene—ought to be sent from it without loss 
of time. 

‘“‘ Never, while I live and am master here, Lady Lydia,” was the firm 
answer. “I gave my hand on it to my dear son, Geoffry.” 

‘Tt is scarcely behaving fairly to your other sons, Sir Dene. To 
Mr. Clanwaring’s well-born wife; to me. The young woman was so 
very obscure and low a person.” 

‘‘She was one of the best and loveliest girls the world ever saw—I 
can tell you that, my lady,” returned Sir Dene, in choler. 

‘¢But so very low, I say. Were her friends not able or willing to 
receive the child he should have been sent to the parish. It is really 
not decoming to have him here—and to make much of him as though 
he were a son of the house. Pardon me, dear Sir Dene, I am only 
speaking in all our interests, his included.” 

‘Very likely you are, my lady: but as your notions and mine don’t 
agree in this, the subject may be dropped. Geoffry was my favourite 
son: and this little son of his has taken his place in my home.” 

Sir Dene rang the bell as he spoke—a loud peal that startled 
Gander. Susan Cole was wanted. 

““What is this I hear?” thundered Sir Dene when she appeared. 
‘“‘ That you suffer Master Clanwaring to run wild in the lanes and play 
with any vagabond child he may pick up! Take you better care of 
him in future, Susan Cole: or else you may cut your service short at 
the Dene.” 

And the Lady Lydia, smoothing her fingers over her cambric hand- 
kerchief at the fire, found she had spoken somewhat too soon. Her 
rebellious heart rose up within her, and had to be forcibly controlled 
to silence. ‘‘ Master Clanwaring !” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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GIVING AWAY. 


O one will be inclined to deny the importance of the great question 
of charity. It is a matter upon which all sober people must 
occasionally at any rate, bestow some thought. And there are certain 
times and seasons when we are more especially inclined to give it serious 
attention. A national calamity ; unusual and wide-spread cases of distress 
and poverty ; a terrible failure in a gigantic charitable scheme : something 
or other of this description is certain now and then to rise up and cause 
our minds to ponder the subject well in its different bearings. 

We can all give some thought to it; but they are few, comparatively 
speaking, who are able also to give it time and attention ; to make it 
one of the purposes of their lives; so that in this matter, as in others, * 
they shall leave the world better, for their own individual exertions, than 
they found it. ; 

And, of those who do accord to it time and thought and attention, 
how many: bring strength of capability and judgment to bear upon their 
work ? How many are not carried away by an undue softness of heart ? 
or by a disinclination to enquire into things, the result of inertness? or 
by a notion that giving away money must be charity, and cannot ever 
be a mistake, or do harm? If we were to sift these numbers, as to their 
fitness to be personal donors, it is to be feared the result would be as in 
some competitive examinations: first take ten out of the thousand, and 
then select two out of the ten. 

Charity is enjoined upon us. No one will deny that. The laws of 
God and man alike demand its exercise: “give freely, and without 
grudging.” These words, written 1800 years ago, hold good to-day, and 
will to the end. But at the same time we are to give wisely. And if 
neither wisdom nor discretion is brought to bear, our alms will run the 
risk of doing a great deal more harm than good. 

Charity is charity only so long as it relieves real distress. When it 
ceases to do this, it ceases to be charity. Many people wish to do good. 
They give away money because they feel that they ought to do it, and 
that if they neglect the duty, it may not be well with them at the last ; 
but they are too often tontent with the wish and the action; and never 
trouble themselves to ascertain further. For this reason perhaps, 
nothing is more certain than that a great deal of the charity given away, 
is the cause of very much of the idleness and vagabondism existing, and 
of the evil and distress that must of necessity follow in their train. 

I would not say one word to lessen the charity of England ; to di- 
minish the love that exists in the hearts of men towards their fellows, 
prompting them to acts of goodness and benevolence ; but I would most 
strongly urge upon every one the necessity of care and prudence and 
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enquiry in giving away money: as much care and prudence in this, 
as a man of business would exercise in the pursuit of any serious branch 
of his affairs. 

If all would do this to the best of their ability, we should hear less of 
the heartrending scenes of poverty and distress that so often play havoc 
with the more sensitive parts of our nature; the records of crime in our 
prison calendars would be lessened; emigration would not be the 
necessity it now is : and—what will more nearly tell home to many— 
we should certainly have fewer poors’ rates to pay. For the amount of 
poors’ rates now coming in to us annually, is little short of a disgrace to 
a civilized country. Nay, it is almost alarming ;. for if England is to go 
on like this year after year, from bad to worse; her taxes for the poor 
gradually and steadily increasing, as they are ; it would seem that what 
we have heard of the flourishing state of the country ; the wealth of the 
nation, the prosperity of commerce—phrases that for generations have 
been household words with us, almost proverbs—will in reality become 
mere empty terms; leaving behind them nothing but a sound and a 
shadow of glories that have passed away. I do not say that. charity will 
be alone to blame for all this. The events of the past ten years, alas, 
too sadly prove the contrary; but there is no doubt that charity—or 
rather the miscarriage of charity—will have been one of the great pro- - 
moters of a state of things that ought never to have existed. And there- 
fore it is impossible to speak in terms too strong, to utter warnings too 
solemn, or to give censures too severe against the indiscriminate and 
unwise use of false charity. 

Let me repeat—I would not seek to lessen the impulse of true charity 
in the heart of any man: I would not for worlds stay the hand stretched 
forth to help. On the contrary ; would I rather say to all who can afford 
it, give this year, or next year,.twice the amount you have ever given 
before. Give it freely, and openly, and generously, and receive back into 
your conscience repayment a thousand-fold; but see that you give it 
wisely. Take care that what you give fulfils its object: that it goes into 
proper channels, and does ot, as is now too often the case, foster in- 
dolence and encourage vice. | 

Of one thing we may be sure: the necessity for real charity will exist 
as long as the world shall last. God has implanted this greatest of the 
Christian virtues within the heart, and will never leave it to starve for 
want of food. In this world there must always be the poor as well as 
the rich: and by “the poor,” I mean that portion of humanity that, but 
for the rich, would die of cold, and hunger, and wretchedness. This is 
partly the result of the fall and its curse; but I believe it would exist, if 
for no other reason, to give God’s people an opportunity of showing and 
proving their love and gratitude to Him, for all His wonderful care and 
goodness. ‘The poor ye have with you always.” And it is to these, 
and to such as these, that our help should be given. = 
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There is one thing to be said on the other side. That even as in this 
world nothing is perfect, so the administration of charity can never be. 
perfect. But we can strive after amendment, and we can do our best. 

Then again, where a body of men—a corporation if you like to call 
it so—is mixed up in a work—especially a work of charity—there is 
certain to be confusion and quarrelling and waste; if not worse. 
Dickens, who had looked into these matters and well considered them,. 
showed up some of the workhouses; but only to a certain extent. He 
could not go beyond a fixed point. But he went far enough to reveal 
to the world some of the abuses it had to contribute to maintain. 

Not long ago the writer can tell of a man who got upon the Board of 
one of our most important Metropolitan Workhouses. He had a little 
spare time to devote to these matters ; he wished to do some good, and 
he was determined to do it. He possessed a heart and a conscience ; 
some sound common sense; and, what was especially fortunate in this 
instance, a strong and determined will. If the reader would like a little 
‘further description, it may be added that he was a big, stout man, with 
a florid, kind, good-humoured face: one of those men you trust as soon 
as you see them. 

Well, he got on the Board. He saw abuses going on; prance by 
the very Guardians themselves ; things that he thoroughly disapproved 
of, and that he did not scruple to call by their right names : and he spoke 
of them openly. He sawthat this change and that change would be for 
the better; and he said that it must be done. He did not hesitate to 
tell his solleagues that they all had a duty to perform, and that those 
who could not perform it ought to retire. 

And, before long, every member of that board, I believe without ex- 
ception, was more energetic in his endeavours to get this man turned 
out, than ever he had been in looking after the interests and welfare of 
the workhouse. He had come to destroy their peace ; to disturb their 
consciences ; to see that things should be done as they ought to be done ; 
and they must get rid of him. 

It is often, where, for instance, a large sum is left to charity ; to be 
expended as a certain number of people think best ; a case of the very 
homely, but true saying of the broth being spoilt by too many cooks. 
Where many persons haye a voice in a matter, there will always be a 
great amount of talking: considerably more talking than work. Every 
one has something to say; each one naturally thinks his own some- 
thing the most important of all: not on any account must it be left un- 
said. So that after all the Charity Committee becomes little better than 
a debating club. One man might have succeeded in doing some work, 
and doing it well; but twenty must first of all be occupied in asserting 
their own individual dignity and superior wisdom, and this takes up the 
time. So the steed starves, or gets only half his portion of hay: and 
the object for which the large sum was left has been thwarted, and much 
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of the money wasted. It would be far better to leave money with fixed 
rules for its disposal, even if it were only an asylum for cats and dogs, 
than to leave it in the hands of a number of men, and entirely at their 
mercy and disposal. They no doubt go to their task with excellent in- 
tentions ; but the funds may be so wasted in dispute and thence in liti- 
gation, that, like the Kilkenny cats, the combat will cease only with 
annihilation of men and money. 

Just now the question of charity is largely occupying the public mind. 
And in many ways it has been vividly and powerfully brought before us. 
England, people say, is the most charitable country in the world, just 
as it is the richest. Our late experiences would seem to prove it. In 
no other land, it may be safely affirmed, would such subscriptions have 
been collected together in so short a time, as England has collected for 
‘the French and German sick and wounded, the Parisians, and the French 
peasantry. Day after day sums were advertised that astonished people 
with their magnitude, and which proved that the apt of charity is 
amongst us as strongly as ever. 

And perhaps it is this that has raised a doubt and a question as to 
what is the best way of doing most good in this bestowal of alms. Men 
and women are asking it of one another as they never asked before ; 
more thoughtfully, more anxiously and earnestly. 

Charity does not consist in the mere giving away of money. It con- 
sists also of sympathy, and of the many forms in which sympathy is 
expressed. But this is individual and concerns only the person offering 
at. Kind words cannot hurt; but money may do harm, as well as good. 
One great misfortune is the extreme difficulty that exists in finding out 
the really deserving poor. Those who thrust themselves prominently 
forward ; who take care that they shall be seen plainly and heard loudly ; 
are as arule undeserving of assistance. They may be in distress, but 
idleness has most likely brought them to it; and they would rather go 
on in this state of existence, begging their bread, and appealing to public 
sympathy, than earn their livelihood by honest labour. They do vast 
harm, these semi-impostors : for they take up the alms that are wanted 
by the really necessitous ; and when their worthlessness is found out, 
John Bullis angry and buttons up his coins. A man whois often imposed 
upon grows hard at last. He is apt to think every fresh case he hears of 
nothing but one of fresh deceit ; and he gets to undraw the purse strings 
but on rare occasions—a collection at church, or a national subscription. 

Of course this ought not so to be. It is punishing the just for the 
unjust on one side; on the other a man becomes close and hard where 
he ought only to have been cautious and prudent. One who allows 
himself to be often taken in is little less to blame than the knave who 
imposes upon him. There are certain occasions of course where the 
wariest of us are deceived; but as a rule a little trouble, and certainly 


za little experience will enable us to detect fraud. 
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But—no man should allow his heart to grow callous because he has 
been once in a way deceived. On the contrary, he may look out for 
imposition and expect it, just as now and again we meet a counterfeit 
coin amidst the true metal. Sometimes it will be as difficult to detect 
the imposture as to single out the false coin from the real. In all 
things there is a negative and positive; there will always be good and 
bad ; perfect and imperfect ; everything real is imitated. Therefore if 
we are wise we shall be on guard against imposition; but not be dis- 
heartened though it now and then get the better of us. 

Real poverty and real cases of distress, are, it must be repeated, as a 
rule hard to find out. People who are really in misfortunes do not 
trumpet their woes aloud in the market-place. They are astiamed to 
beg; they are bowed down with humility, crushed with sorrow ; they 
have never had to ask before; and they don’t like to begin now, and 
' don’t know how to set about it. They are not too proud to accept 
help ; on the contrary, they will do so thankfully and gratefully ; but 
they cannot seek it: they must be sought out themselves. And it is 
this latter seeking out that is so difficult. 

Every one has not the gift. It would be as impossible for some 
people to go about and find out the deserving poor, and talk to them 
and relieve them, as it would be for a simple plough-boy to work out a 
proposition in Euclid. With the best intentions in the world, these 
people would only do harm: in fact they could not attempt to do it at 
all. They can only give. And it is all they are called upon to do: alk 
that God will ever demand at their hands, or He would not have denied 
them the talent. As long as the world lasts there will always be givers 
and seekers : and the givers should see that the seekers are never without 
means to relieve the distress they look for. As it 1s, how often you 
hear these missionaries exclaim: If I only had more money, how much 
good I could do with it! how much it is wanted! They are not kept 
properly supplied with funds, though if the rest of us did what we 
ought, there would be funds in abundance, and to spare. 

“Tt is the few that give,” remarked a friend one day; “not the 
many.” And looking at one’s experience, it is to be feared that this is 
often the case. In a parish, you frequently find that a few, a very few, 
give liberally ; whilst the greater portion either don’t give at all, or to a 
very limited extent. They seem to think it no concern of theirs. 
They are not called upon to help. It is quite enough for them to pay 
their way, and keep up their own position and—perhaps put by. And 
this especially applies to London; far more so than to small towns and 
villages where there exists more of a home feeling than can ever spring 
up amidst a population of three or four millions. There we know every- 
one, by sight if not personally ; we are more in the position of one 
great family ; everybody is literally a neighbour ; and we feel bound to 
help wherever exceptional misery shows~itself.; In London, a great 
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deal of the giving away is prompted bya sense of duty only. The 
mere feeling of obligation is not the highest motive that can influ- 
ence men ; but it is a very prevalent one, and if everyone would listen 
to and act upon it, less would be heard of misery and poverty. And, 
a strict sense of duty would act for good in other ways also. It would 
for one thing prevent much of that waste that exists in the houses of 
the rich. It has been calculated that this waste alone, going on in 
London houses, would more than feed all the town’s hungry poor. Thus 
the rich, without self-denial, without effort, without additional expendi- 
ture, might relieve much of the abounding distress: though of course 
some organization and system would be necessary. 

And if this is true, what sort of a responsibility are those incurring, - 
who allow this waste to go on month after month, and year after year? . 

Why don’t they do it, may be asked. Simply because they are taken 
up and absorbed with the cares and pleasures of the world : and there’d 
be the trouble. The very fact of their abundant wealth destroys their 
sympathy. Human nature feels most those things which most nearly 
affect it. Riches cannot realize or imagine poverty and its evils. A 
man in strong, robust health, cannot by any possibility put himself in 
imagination in the position of another dying of some wasting malady. 
One with a wonderful love for music or painting can scarcely understand 
that there exist people with no ear for the one, no eye for the other. 
It is as a rule only where things touch and affect ourselves—come home 
to us in a measure, and assimilate with us—that we can enter largely 
into them. | 

This is one reason why the poor are the friends of the poor—a saying 
as old and true as the Flood. The poor could not get on without the 
poor. It is because they know so well each others’ cares, and sorrows, 
and privations. And with all their ignorance, with all the evil influence 
around, we often find in these poor far more of the spirit and life of 
Christ, than in those who from their birth have been clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and had lavished upon them every advantage of care, 
refinement, and education. 

This carelessness, and the indifference it engenders, is one of the great 
and crying evils of the day. To be somewhat less taken up with our 
own cares and pursuits; to spare a little more attention—and it would 
require but a little from each—to bestow upon others, would make all 
the difference, and set much right that is now wrong. And until we 
can bring about some change of this sort, there will always be a work 
to do that cannot be accomplished. 

Riches are a great responsibility ; and only in proportion as men fulfil 
their responsibilities must they look for a blessing upon themselves and 
their work. ‘No man liveth to himself.” This is true of everyone 
that ever came into the world. Each one by his life and conduct is 
consciously and unconsciously influencing the life of another or others : 
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and though, like the seed that is put into the ground, it may not at first 
be seen, it will eventually spring forth and bear fruit for good or ill, 
thirty, fifty, ora hundred fold. And the influence of some men is so 
great, that they can scarcely give a look, or stir a step, or speak a word, 
without exercising it. 

Give, then ; freely, with a good heart; to the best of your means. 
God is no man’s debtor; be sure you will never be the poorer for it : 
though don’t give hoping for a reward in this world. But give wisely 
and discriminately ; take care, as far as you possibly can, to Anow that 
it will do good: that your money is not going to the encouragement of 
idleness, and beggary, and vice. There is so much real distress in the 
' world, especially at this present moment, that there is no fear of your 
- having more money to spend than ways to spend it in. 

‘‘ That which is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” <A saying 
that it would be good for man never to lose sight of; and the more 
especially in the matter of alms-giving. 


THE LAST LEAF. 
from THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


In the forest, lone as grief, 
Nought is left upon the bough— 
Nought but one forgotten leaf, 
One singing bird—’tis silent now. 


In my soul there stays behind 
One loving thought for me to tell,— 
To tell, but ah! this bitter wind 
Would bear it like a passing bell ! 


The leaf has fallen, the bird has flown, 
And love died out on a winter’s e’en ; 
Little bird, come to my tomb alone, 
And sing when the tree again is green ! 


H. CuRWEN. 
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DISILLUSION. 
I. 


NLY in France, in charming Brittany, are there hidden places 
where men may live on and on in almost fairy-like seclusion, 
because the surges of the great life-stream cannot reach them. Scarce 
one far-off murmur of the waves, like the rustle of forest tree-tops, finds 
its way to their repose. In these small and great castles, built in the 
style of the Renaissance—these marvellous structures, entwined and 
overgrown with green, like Thornrose’s place of slumber—such as the 
hand of Gustave Doré has portrayed for us, far from the dusty marts of 
traffic, the dwellers remain, from generation to generation, as undis- 
turbed by the outside world, as unabated in their strength, as quaint 
and peculiar in their ways, as old wine in well-closed cellars. There 
we find forms, which, by their strangeness when compared with every- 
day people, entice from us a smile or a tear, something like discovered 
relics of the beloved dead. 

In just such a retired little castle still lived, at the beginning of this 
century, the impoverished Marquis de Bridal, lord of the small’ village 
which wound along the seam of the forest. His father had once played 
a great ré/e at the court of Louis XV., and he himself, in spite of his 
whitening hair, had fallen desperately in love with the beautiful 
Austrian, Marie Antoinette. He would no doubt have done very 
many foolish things for her sake, had not circumstances obtiged him to 
retire for life to his little castle in Brittany. 

There, year out and year in, lived his gentle, lovely marchioness, 
in her voluntary banishment, the friend and helper of all the poor 
around her. 

The daughter of an old but impoverished race, her name Veronica, 
she had first met the marquis at a country /ée, and, by her grace and 
innocence, fascinated, his then unoccupied heart. Like an elf she had 
flitted past him among the dancers, and her voice was as the tone of 
silver bells, as she, chosen queen of the festival, sang these words: 


‘* Ah ! my handsome fellows, 
Do not think of me; 
By this ring of silver, 
Yours I may not be !” 


She sang with such girlish defiance and so charmingly, that a sudden 
wish arose in the heart of the Marquis de Bridal to entice from those 
fresh, rosy lips, the confession “I may be only yours.” 

But when she really became his wife, and he took her to Paris, he 
learned only too soon that every flower pertains to the soil where it has 
grown—the rose to the garden, the wood-flower.amid the leafy shadows, 
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the meadow-blossom to the grass, the field-flower to the hedge. The 
hot turbulence of Parisian life was not suited to this tender woman. 
Veronica had appeared beautiful to the marquis amid her rural sur- 
roundings; now he found her scarcely pretty; and, beside, so timid, 
that every waiting-maid, in confidence of manner, put the lady 
marchioness to shame. 

Then, happily, he thought of his little castle in Brittany, and there 
one lovely spring day he took his young wife, and asked her if she 
would not rather live in this rural home than in Paris. With the 
happiest smile she threw her arms around his neck, and begged him to 
let her remain there always. With a lightened heart, he granted her 
wish, an@ in the autumn returned alone to Paris. From that hour his 
wife saw him for only a few weeks in the summer season, and they be- 
came more and more like strangers to each other. The brief presence 
of the marquis brought only an unquiet change into the silent life of 
the marchioness, as a wind-gust passing over the mirror of.a peaceful 
lake raises the smooth surface into waves. 

When the master of the castle was at home, the pastor's visits be- 
came less frequent. He knew that the marquis was not like his wife, 
given to grave historical studies, and that his services as reader would 
be in small demand. The only invitations he received were to an 
occasional game of chess. 

_The blue eyes of the young priest shed a mild radiance around the 
solitary life of Veronica, whose husband had entered upon as merry a 
life at the court of Versailles as if there were no Marchioness de Bndal 
in the world. If Pére Francois was near, she never felt herself forsaken, 
and he was a good man: and even her ardent longing for the voice 
and smile of a child was unfelt as he talked with her: unrolling before 
her the history of nations and individuals, upon every leaf of which she 
read struggle, renunciation, sorrow, tears, and death. 

His voice was the gentlest in the world, and the Marchioness de 
Bridal often let her work fall into her lap, and gazed dreamily into the 
pale, noble face of the reader with the thoughtful brow, and the light 
trace of sorrow upon the finely-cut lips. How sweet it must be to live 
SO quietly, so at peace with one’s self and the world! How her own 
heart still found it more and more bitter to renounce! ‘Though she 
had never loved her husband with that love which is called “‘ the crown 
of life,” and in ber union with him had fulfilled the last wish of a dying 
father, she still regarded him as her support and stay, and, poor ivy- 
vine! felt herself helpless in being thus forsaken by him. But in Pére 
Francois, she had found a firm prop, the warm hand of a brother ; 
which she grasped with eager joy and thankfulness, Panne that it 
would securely guide her to all good. 

Pére Francois knew how to busy her intellect, and. her aon 
so much neglected—left a wide field for culture. How astonished she 
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was at the treasures of his knowledge, at the seriousness of his aims, 
and what a tedchable pupil she became! Her soul was wonderfully 
lifted up as she conversed with her spiritual friend upon religion, which, 
like a sunbeam into a flower-chalice, fell into her pure heart. 

He went. with her to the abodes of the sick and poor; he first taught 
her how much better it is to give than to receive. She soon became 
revered like a saint—this Marchioness de Bridal—who lifted up bowed 
hearts by the loving, melancholy glance of her eyes, and the sweet 
tones of her voice. 

Thus, year after year went by, and the lady’s secret and most ardent 
wish was fulfilled at last. A rosy little girl came, and brought a gleam 
of purest bliss into that gloomy old castle of Brittany. Mother-joy shed 
a glow as of transfguration over Veronica’s pale face, and the eyes of 
her friends would often rest wonderingly upon her. Even the marquis, 
who came over from Paris to the christening of little Marion, was so 
surprised at his wife’s appearance, at her beauty, as she advanced to 
meet him with the child in her arms, that before he left he proposed 
that Veronica should pass the next winter with him in Paris. 

How charming was the laugh with which, in the fulness of her 
happiness, she declined his offer ! | 

The presence of a child changes a whole house. No dark corner 
remains within it—no idle hand! Oh! there was so much to love and 
admire in this child—the young mother thought—from the delicate little 
fingers to the lighting up of the child-eyes, and the first indescribably 
sweet baby-syllable! The pastor expressed his admiration most elo- 
quently ; and the little lady of the castle, whom they had named 
Marion, after the manner of children, fully repaid love with love, 
crowed as she gazed into that grave, manly face, and seemed to divide 
her heart between Petre Francois and her mother. But at the rare 
and brief visits of her father, the little one remained shy, and hid her 
tiny face in the folds of her mother’s dress. The marquis laughed at 
this. He had no special pleasure in the child—he had wished for a son. 

So the little one grew up—treasured and guarded as a flower, and 
the garden of her childhood was a sunny Eden, over which hung the 
eternally blue sky. 

One day—Marion had just completed her fifth year—the marchioness, 
trembling and deathly pale, sought the Petre Francois. She showed 
him a letter from a strange hand, in which she was implored to hasten 
to Paris, as the Marquis de Bridal had been dangerously wounded in a 
duel. 

“You do not need my advice,” said the pastor, gently, as he read the 
letter and met the questioning glance of Veronica’s eyes. ‘‘ You know 


_ the way wherein you must go, my friend.” 


“Yes,” she whispered, ‘I know all that: I leave my child in your 
protection.” a 
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He made the sign of the cross upon her bowed forehead, inwardly 
praying that she might be kept from harm. 

The same night, to the astonishment of the whole village, the 
marchioness set out for Paris. Many months passed ere she returned. 
And then she did not come alone to her beloved asylum: the marquis 
accompanied her, never more to leave. Through her unselfish, un- 
remitting care, she had rescued her husband from death—but it was at 
the sacrifice of her own health. 

Upon arriving in Paris, she had found him unconscious. How 
strange the chamber of this man, sick unto death, appeared to her! It 
- was the fantastically adorned abode of an elegant man of the world; a 
roué,a bachelor. The furniture was magnificent, and upon the walls 
hung portraits of several danseuses, in the boldest attitudes. Romances 
were scattered over the tables; there were vases with artificial flowers 
in every corner; those weary, sorrowful eyes vainly sought for an 
oratory—a mass-book. The.nurses whom she found there did not 
spare her. They told her plainly enough that the Marquis de Bridal 
would, in all probability, atone with his life for his passion for the re- 
mowned dancer, Mademoiselle Deligny. The physicians gave but 
slight hope—the right arm had been shattered by a pistol shot. 

Very often, in the delirium of féver, the sick man would repeat the 
beloved name with passionate tenderness, and, with wild fury, challenge 
his happy rival to the combat. The marchioness, white and patient, 
sat day and night by his bedside, and before the mild lustre of her eyes 
the dark shadow of death slowly vanished. The marquis recovered— 
but the arm remained palsied for ever. The life in Paris was of 
necessity at an end. At his request the furniture of his apartment was 
removed to Brittany. He packed the pictures, those of the dancing 
girls, with his own hand. No word as to the occasion of his illness 
was ever exchanged between him and his wife: she did not once men- 
tion the name of Mademoiselle Deligny. As the time went on he began 
to realize that there was something truly wonderful in the devotion of 
his wife. He at once broke off all connection with Paris, and none of 
his friends there would have recognized in the man who now looked 
after his l.ttle estate in this remote corner of the world, the once gay 
gentleman of fashion. 

One only passion had he secretly brought with him into this voluntary 
banishment—the passion for the dance and its representatives. He had 
them arranged in chronological order—the portraits of these charming 
French dancing-women, at whose bewilderingly fantastic forms little 
Marion often gazed in rapture. Nearest his arm-chair, at the right, 
hung the wondrously beautiful Capuis de Camarge, who had turned the 
head of Voltaire himself. Then came the voluptuous Prévost; the 
locksmith’s fascinating daughter, Petitpas; the elegant Marie Salle; the 
enchanting Allard, the beloved of the Duke:de Mazarin; the Roland; 
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the Cachois; the bewitching sisters Chevigny; and, last of all, sur- 
rounded by a wreath of artificial roses, the portrait of Loval’s piquant 
little pupil, Mademoiselle Deligny. 

How often he told his listening child of these elves, whose little feet 
would bend no blade of grass, and described to her the ballets and /éres 
of Paris! He would tell such fabulous things of the beauty of Made- 
moiselle Deligny, that one day his little daughter very seriously asked : 
‘Do you believe, papa, that she is as beautiful as mamma?” 

There was something like a tremor in his voice as he answered : 
‘¢ Quite otherwise, my child ; quite otherwise.” 

‘Why did you not bring her with you to play with me?” 

A strange smile glided over the face of the Marquis de Bridal, and 
his reply had a changed tone. ‘‘ My house is too poor to receive her, 
Marion. A king’s roof is not worthy to overarch beauty and grace 
such as hers.” 

Marion learned.to dance, taught by her father. He gave himself no 
trouble about her education in other respects—leaving this to the 
marchioness and Pére Francois. He declared that he had no time. 
When he was not walking outside in the park or the fields, he would 
shut himself in his room, under the pretext of grave studies; but old 
Jean, who sometimes peeped through the keyhole—out of anxiety, he 
said—declared that he had seen his master hopping around in his 
stocking-feet, and taking the strangest attitudes. There was much 
laughter in the village because the gracious master had music played at 
haymaking, and wanted. to see the work go by tune, which had hitherto 
been allotted by lot or by rewards. The workmen obstinately opposed 
him. Some even went so far as to declare that the master was not 
quite right in the head. He had something to say in regard to the car- 
riage of every one in the house, and, to the astonishment of Petre 
Francois, found especial fault with the steps of his own reverend self. 
There was also much to blame in Veronica’s gait, he thought: she 
seemed so very weary when she walked. 

Ah! she was weary—weary even unto death! That stealthy, delu- 
sive, creeping illness of which her own mother had died, had already 
seized upon her, but with heroic courage she struggled against the 
wasting footsteps of the malady. She would so gladly have lived for 
her child’s sake, who would need her—oh, she felt it plainly ! 

Marion must now in her stead accompany the pastor to the poor and 
the sick. The marchioness filled the child’s hands; and the little-one 
learned what she herself had learned before, that giving is the best satis- 
faction for a woman’s heart. 

No one conld be more regardless of worldly goods than the daughter 
of the Marquis de Bridal. She showed no great pleasure in books, but 
Pére Francois discovered an unusual talent for drawing in his little 
pupil, He let her draw to her heart’s content, while he read French 
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history to her. Pere Francois understood scarcely more of drawing 
than his young pupil of history, and so this really great talent remained 
undeveloped. The mother’s eye was delighted with these efforts of her 
child ; she sat always by, pale and weary, in the room with its charming 
bay window, from which graceful vines wound up from the window-ledge 
and lost themselves in the vaulted ceiling. Near the arm-chair of the 
marchioness, stood her kneeling-stool, of wonderfully carved work. 
But ever more white and slender became the hand which reached out 
for the red velvet prayer-book that lay on the desk. 

In spring and summer the chair was rolled out to the terrace. Ah, 
this was a dangerous place for lesson hours! Unwittingly the eye 
would ever wander over the flower-beds of the garden, that playground 
of the butterflies, and up into the crowns of the ancient trees ; and the 
ear would listen to the many-voiced twitter of the birds. It not seldom 
happened that the child’s place all at once became vacant, while Pére 
Francois, absorbed in his history, read on unheeding: and Marion’s 
bright dress would be fluttering far away among the bushes. The little 
fugitive would returri with glowing cheeks and dishevelled curls, but no 
one chided her. Only when the history told of handsome, knightly King 
Francis, no matter how splendid the summer weather, Marion did not 
run away; although the good pastor skipped many pages in the book, 
and often hesitated, the young girl showed so much interest that she 
would beg him to read again the enchanting tale. 

While this silent hfe was going on in the castle, Paris had ceased to 
be the laughing, brilliant Paris of old; the Spirit of Revolution glided 
over its streets and pleasant places, the heavens grew dark—the time of 
the Reign of Terror drew nearer and nearer. 

Now and then :came one or another of the nobility of Bnttany on 
short visits to the castle—people who lived just as solitary as the Mar- 
quis de Bridal himself. With such guests came sometimes nearer tidings 
of that storm-cloud hanging over the capital, and of the hollow blasts 
which shook that soil upon which rose the throne of the King of France. 

And all the newspapers contained fabulous reports, and the pastor’s 
face became whiter and whiter as he brought these sheets, and the mar- 
quis wrote letter after letter to Paris, but no answer came. With wide- 
open eyes and an expression of terror Marion listened, kneeling near 
her mother’s chair, when Pére Francois read the news which she only 
half understood ; for, that a people could rise against a real king who 
still wore a crown, and against such a beautiful queen, whose picture in 
papa’s chamber hung right under the portrait of Mademoiselle Deligny, 
she could not comprehend. 

‘‘ All sorrow passes over,” whispered the marchioness, with a melan- 
choly smile, “and every one in this life bears his secret sorrow, the 
queen as well as the beggar ; but it just passes over, like a shadow.” 

Ah, she became day by day more shadow-like—she herself was about 
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to “‘pass over”—the noble lady. He scarce left her side, the true 
friend. He was ever at hand to whisper of consolation; of the beauti- 
ful life after this life. The marquis never remained long in the sick 
chamber or near his wife’s arm-chair—he belonged to those men who 
shrink in terror from suffering, even as many shrink from a thunder- 
storm. He privately thanked the pastor for his unwearied attendance : 
and so he left her to him and to Marion. 

An hour came—the nightingales sang, the rose-buds were just open- 
ing—when the Marchioness de Bridal breathed out her gentle life, 
silent and resigned. Her last entreaty was to her friend. “Guard my 
child,” she whispered. “I know you will take care of her and love 
her. I die in peace !” 

He laid his trembling hand upon the forehead already cold with the 
dew of death, and before his tear-dimmed eyes the world sank into 
nothingness, and the sun’s light went out, as his lips murmured the 
prayers for the dying. 

Marion lay half-unconscious at the foot of the couch, and held fast 
the left hand of her dying mother. And Jean ran into the marquis’s 
chamber, for the first time disregarding the strict etiquette exacted by 
his master, and bursting open the door, ‘‘ My lady, the marchioness, 
implores . 

“ Shameless fellow!” exclaimed the marquis, passionately confront- 
ing .him—“ who has permitted you to interrupt me? ” 

He held in his hand a little shoe of rose-red satin. A box of artis- 
tically wrought workmanship stood open on the table; knots.of ribbon, 
gold spangles, flower-wreaths of faded colours, lay around in gay 
disorder. 

‘‘What does your lady the marchioness wish at this hour ? ” demanded 
the marquis, his face glowing with anger. 

‘She wishes—to die!” stammered Jean, drawing back in terror. 

And the marquis found her already dead when he came to her— 
after he had thrown the little shoe from him, as if it had been fire in his 
hands. Spell-bound, he gazed into the face of that glorified one, which 
even in death had not lost its expression of forgiving goodness. . 





II. 


Years. had gone by since that dark day. There were many changes 
in the castle of the Marquis de Bridal. The giant waves of the Revo- 
lution had rolled over his house, as well as over France, and washed 
away most of his small possessions. Nothing of his fortune remained 
-to him save this solitary abode, a few old, true servants, and his 
daughter Marion. 

At first, the marquis had despairingly fought against poverty, as 
against a too narrow dress ; but it grasped-him firmly in his iron hands ; 
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and so he came to endure it almost as we suffer death, helplessly, and 
in dumb anguish. He now lived in his room, with the Parisian furni- 
‘ture, which had really become very much faded. As formerly, he 
adhered to a strict division of his time; daily hung the pictures of his 
darlings in other positions for a change, and kept up his secret practice 
‘ jn dancing. People said he was out of his mind. Only he had chosen 
another hour in the day for this practice, since Jean had summoned him 
to the dying marchioness. Oh, what a wasted life was his ! 

The Marquis de Bridal had never been a gourmand—and he did not 
lose his temper when he saw his table set with the simplest fare. The 
old Sévres-service was still there, as also the silver-plates stamped with . 
the arms of his house; and from these they ate. His daughter’s 
toilet gave him no expense: she managed it herself: the priest cared 
for her instructions; 4e only gave her dancing lessons. He was en- 
raptured with Marion’s grace and docility in all ways ; and he especially 
admired her dancing. 

“ Oh, if Mademoiselle Deligny could see you deuce. how she would 
praise you!” he exclaimed one day in ecstasy. ‘‘ When we get rich 
again, Marion, we will go to Paris, and you shall see and admire that 
woman, who has the smallest foot in the world!” 

“The smallest!” asked Marion, incredulously. 

The Marquis de Bridal now showed his daughter for the first time 
the little, rose-red, satin shoe, that he had guarded jealously and 
treasured fondly. “‘ Mademoiselle Deligny has worn it,” he said, a little 
hesitatingly. 

The young girl, laughing, put on the shoe. 

‘‘ Qh, papa, it is too wide for me! and it would have been much too 
wide for mamma,” she added. ‘‘Mamma’s foot was an inch smaller 
than mine.” 

The marquis fixed a glance of terror upon the little foot of his 
daughter, and then sank into deep reflection. 

Had his wife really had a smaller foot than that incomparable 
sylphide, who had once worn this rose-coloured shoe? It was very 
strange that he had never remarked it. 

And the charming shoe no longer appeared to him so very little. 

Often the marquis wondered that the newspapers did not now, as 
formerly, make mention of that matchless being; and it was with a 
double resentment that he thought of that impious Revolution. It had 
not only laid its rough hand upon the sacred heads of the royal pair, 
and swept away his own possessions ; but it had allowed the greatest of 
all enchantresses to sink into oblivion. An enchantress whom he him- 
self never would or could forget—the charming Mademoiselle Deligny. 

Least of all could he comprehend how Paris could so have changed. 
All he read seemed like a horrible fiction. 

“It cannot be ; they lie, these miserable newspaper writers,” he would 
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cry. ‘All dead and banished ; king and queen beheaded; the dauphin 
tortured to death ; mademoiselle exiled ; the aristocracy executed by the 
guillotine, or wandering in foreign lands. Surely it can never all be !” 

The marquis wrote to Mademoiselle Deligny—to one and another 
friend of his gay and happy days—but all letters remained unanswered. 
Suddenly, the remembrance of a boon companion in many follies came 
back to him—Gilbert Lecomte, the merry painter. Might he not be 
the best teacher for Marion, whose talent Pére Francois was so inces- 
santly urging him to have cultivated ? 

‘“Come to my enchanted castle, to my forest solitude, O wild com- 
panion of wild adventures!” wrote the Marquis de Bridal to Monsieur 
Lecomte, “and let us talk of former times. I feel myself forsaken ; the 
best wife on earth, the Marchioness de Bridal, is dead ; and my daughter 
is a young, childish thing ; but the pastor plays a very good game of 
chess, and you know that I could never patiently endure being beaten. 
. They say my Marion has a talent for painting. I would like to have 
you confirm the truth of this assertion. She might be your scholar, and 
you could be my guest as long as it pleased you to remain with me. It 
will be a diversion for us all, and perhaps a means of health for you. 
What can the Paris of to-day offer you? And though you find only the 
household of an impoverished nobleman, you will still find warm hearts 
and good manners; and Marion is a pretty butterfly, who would drive 
away care from a misanthrope. She dances with wonderful grace, and 
often reminds me of our mutual goddess, the bewitching Deligny. Ah, 
Lecomte ! to see Aer once more would make me young again. Has she 
caught the little corporal in her net? Do you remember how he swore 
that her foot was the smallest in the world? It embarrasses me to be 
obliged to confess to you that I have known two women with smaller— 
the poor Marchioness de Bridal and my daughter.” 

Instead of the written answer so much longed for, and which did not 
come; there arrived at the castle some months later a very pleasing, 
handsome young man, who announced himself as Gilbert Lecomte. At 
the mention of this name, the marquis uttered a loud cry, and ran with 
outstretched arms, as rapidly as his growing infirmities would permit. 
For he did not remain always young, this marquis, any more than do 
other people. He did not recognise him : it was not the Gilbert Lecomte 
he had known, but his son. The father had long been dead. 

Still the marquis held his guest in high honour. The young painter 
occupied the musty old guest-chamber of the castle, which had been 
closed for a decade, and in whose huge four-posted bed Louis XV. had 
once slept on the occasion of a hunting party. The heavy yellow silk 
curtains, in which the arms of the de Bridals were wrought in silver 
thread, threatened to fall to dust if one touched them; the pillow-cases 
were edged with real lace, the silk counterpane with gold fringe, and a 
heavy silver hand-candlestick stood upon the stand. But pieces of 
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plastering were constantly falling from the ceiling, the window-shutteis 
creaked and groaned in their frames, and however fast you closed 
the doors they were always springing open. The guest ate his morning 
broth out of a silver plate, and the frugal meal of noonday from the 
finest Sévres china. 

What cared the young guest for all these things? This solitary old 
chateau in Brittany appeared to him asa very fairy castle, the most 
magnificent place in all the world, for the most charming of girlish 
creatures inhabited it; and the old sweet myth of Thornrose and her 
knightly deliverer repeated itself: as it had already a thousand times 
upon earth. 

Marion, at her father’s wish, at once became the pupil of the young 
painter. From the first moment, he seemed to her more like a trusted, 
intimate friend than a stranger. 

Oh! those drawing-lessons upon the terrace or under the trees of the 
park, while Pére Francois, the old trusty chaperon, absorbed in bis book, 
by no glance or syllable disturbed the innocent chatter of the young 
people. It was most beautiful in the forest, when the wind lightly 
rustled among the tree-tops, and the quivering lights ran over the paper, 
like merry children playing hide and seek. Oh! the sweet silences, the 
glances which sought and shunned, and at last rested longer and longer 
upon each other! It was all so wonderful! and this young girlish heart 
was so agitated, so full to overflowing! Marion had many times con- 
fessed to Pére Francois; but she found no word for this enrapturing 
sensation which pulsed through her being ; she only once alluded to it, 
half remorsefully, and as if some sin had overtaken her. 

‘IT am so happy that I now think more of the beautiful earth and its 
dear mortals, than of Heaven and the dead!” 

How, in so short a time, could she have given her heart to this entire 
stranger? She knew nothing of him save that he had the truest eyes in 
the world, the gentlest voice, the proudest smile, and, besides, the most 
skilful painter’s hand. For the first time the world seemed flooded in 
real sunshine. 

‘When I pray for my lost mother, my father, and you, my dear 
teacher, I also pray for my guest,” was her confession. “Is it wrong if 
I sometimes speak his name first, my father?” And Pére Francois did 
not chide her. The deeper he penetrated into the young man’s soul, 
the more calmly he saw the blue flower of love growing up in both these 
young, happy hearts. He held the guest of the Marquis de Bridal 
worthy the daughter of her glorified mother. Gilbert Lecomte was 
good and noble; he loved Marion—what more was needed to secure 
the happiness of this child? And Pére Francois had longed for this— 
he felt himself day by day growing weaker, and he longed to lay this 
dear, entrusted treasure upon a warm heart, that would guard it even as 
he until this hour had sought to do. 
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The world was getting out of joint, he thought—they killed kings and 
queens; and women, like that never-to-be-forgotten one, slept the 
eternal sleep. Another race was taking possession of the earth; he 
himself would gladly give place ; it was to him as if he had lived almost 
an eternity. | 

So, while Gilbert Lecomte devoted himself to teaching Marion his 
art, they were both learning something else. And a day came when 
they asked the good Pére’s intercession with the marquis—that he would 
sanction the marriage. But something stopped it. 

In the family-room leading from the terrace sat the priest that even- 
ing with both his protégés. He was reading as usual, but the: chess- 
board stood before him ; the figures were placed ; he every moment ex- 
pected the Marquis de Bridal to take part in his wonted game. The 
happy lovers were chatting in low tones at the drawing-table, whose 
cover the evening sun painted scarlet. Not a stroke was to be seen 
upon the white page. Her hand could not trace any, for it lay 
imprisoned. 

He whispered to her words, flying here and there, which sounded as 
nothing ; but still said all a heart can wish to hear. The glow of the 
summer-evening heaven threw a reflection upon both. Pere Francois 
turned his back to them. They saw not that he had long since let 
the book fall from his hand. Did this whispering disturb him, as 
even a perfume excites us, which suddenly floats in the air, letting 
another current of thought arise within us? Did his thoughts wander 
away to the dead—did they soar from this poor earth, with its brief, 
dreamy happiness, away to the fields of the blessed? Weary, end- 
lessly weary, glanced the eyes out upon the terrace. To that place 
where once Her arm-chair stood, and far beyond over the blooming 
wilderness; out to the little opening between the old trees—where 
the golden cross of the castle church shimmered in the fading sun- 
light. | 

Hasty steps suddenly echoed along the corndor ; the door was thrown 
open, and the marquis stood upon the threshold. He looked as pale 
as upon that day when he entered the death chamber. “ Marion!” he 


cried, in passionate excitement, without noticing the confusion of the - 


lovers, “‘ we are to have an exalted guest. An exalted—yes, the highest 
guest your father can receive. Arrange-everything for her reception, 
my daughter : in a week all must be ready !” 

“An exalted guest!” repeated Marion, rising in equal excitement, 
for her imagination was lending itself wings. ‘‘Can it be the First 
Consul ?—with his wife, the beautiful Josephine ? ” 

A disdainful smile flitted over the face of the marquis : who was even 
the wife of the Consul Bonaparte compared to the guest he was expect- 
ing? 

“It pains me that you have no better understanding, Marion. A 
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letter has just announced to me the speedy arrival of my wonderfully 
gifted friend, the most renowned dancer of France— Mademoiselle 
Deligny. You will at last see the greatest enchantress upon the earth, 
happy child! Early to-morrow morning, I will give you an especial 
lesson; I have all sorts of plans in mind for her reception. Good 
evening, dear pastor! Our game of chess must be delayed until we are 
more calm—until after the arrival of Mademoiselle Deligny. I shall 
be very busy, and wish that no one may disturb me.” 

_ He had indeed all sorts of fantastical plans in his head for the great 
event. He had wanted a dance of fairies ; he wanted the old Pére to 
put a crown of laurels on Mademoiselle’s head—but the Pére declined, 
so he gave that part to himself. There were to be shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and crooks with ribbons, and lambs. All this while a 
broad smile of amusement might be seen on the face of Gilbert 
Lecomte. 

‘¢ And what part have you in this comedy, Marion?” asked he. 

‘¢T am to offer, on a crimson-velvet cushion, that ugly, rose-red, satin 
shoe that papa treasures as a relic. But I have a little variation of this 
plan in mind. O, Gilbert,” she added—while the smile suddenly 
vanished from her face, and her eyes filled with tears—“ what a blessed 
thing it is that mamma is no longer here! I now understand much 
which earlier I did not understand. How bitterly she must have 
suffered! To be obliged to share a heart with another. I could not 
endure it!” 

What Gilbert now whispered to the weeping girl no one could hear, 
but they must have been magic words, for a radiant smile all at once 
transfigured Marion’s face. 

Pere Francois seldom appeared in the castle. ‘These preparations 
for the reception of a woman who had caused such bitter suffering to 
the dead, grieved him. How strange was this life! How poor the 
world ! 

The excitement of the marquis increased from hour to hour. He 
appeared to be in a fever. His nights were sleepless. Ever and ever 
again in the most glowing colours he painted the scene of the meeting 
so ardently longed for. How the sweet little head of Mademoiselle 
Deligny, the bright face, mischievous and laughing as of old, would 
peer out of the coach window to greet him! How the little plumed 
hat, with the diamond agraff¢, which she always wore, would nod and 
sparkle ! 

Of course, she must have grown a little older, he sometimes said to 
himself: just a little. But, in any event, far less old than he. And he 
still found himself very stately in appearance. 

She would certainly reach forth her hand to him in greeting—that 
hand which he had so often kissed, and which was fine and white as that 
of a queen—and then, when he tore open the coach.door, would appear 
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that most bewitching little foot, to which he thought of offering his hand 
in descending. A foot surely cannot grow old! What kind of a shoe 
would she wear on her journey? He had never seen the foot of 
Mademoiselle Deligny otherwise than in a red-satin shoe. He still 
guarded it under lock and bolt—he had. Was it then really possible 
that his wife could have had a smaller foot than this never-to-be- 
forgotten one? He had never the heart to ask his child further con- 
cerning this. 

And, surely, Mademoiselle Deligny would yield to his entreaties to 
dance that wonderful dance, “ La belle jardiniére,” in the castle ! once: 
only once. Marion should learn to comprehend the spell thrown on all 
by this beautiful woman. Vive la joie—vive la danse—vive Mademoi- 
selle Deligny ! 


The great day arrived at last : and the villagers, dressed in their best, 
came flocking to the castle to see the sight. They believed it must be 
at least the Duchess of Angouleme who was expected—a royal exile to 
whom the Consul had given a free passport, and who was now return- 
ing home. 

The old castle garden was renowned for its roses, and rose-leaves 
were strewn wherever a spot could be found on which to strew them. 
And they should be freshly strewn each day, so long as the roses 
bloomed, decided the marquis. How long would she remain, this 
idolized one? he asked himself the question a thousand times. 

She had only written: ‘‘I would be your guest awhile for rest and 
health, if you, my dear marquis, have not forgotten the ardent friend- 
ship which once bound us. I do not require much to eat ; my stomach 
has become weak, and I drink wine only diluted with water. Paris is 
no more Paris, let me tell you. The world is wearisome and unthank- 
ful. I would fain in your quiet paradise remind you of those times 
‘when they called me ‘la belle jardiniére.’ ” 

It was a glowing summer afternoon. The trees stood motionless, as 
if bowing submissive to the ardent kisses of the sun. From the sky 
the heat came down, from the earth it rose. The flowers, as if spell- 
bound, closed their chalices, or, half fainting, hung their little heads : 
the birds, as if drunken with sleep, sat in the deep shadows ; beetles 
and dragon-flies droned lazily amid the grass: the butterflies hung, 
as if unconscious, upon the flowers; the sun burned with a devouring 
flame. 

Since early morning had been assembled, all in fantastic costumes, the 
Arcadian shepherdesses and shepherds. They only wished this beautiful 
young damsel would arrive, that they might take off the unusual clothes 
and get out of the heat. 

And while they were wishing, and the cool fountains were playing, a 
hollow sound arose, betokening the arrival. All ran and cried out in 
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concert. A coach, drawn by two horses, was rolling into the court. 
Chests and boxes, thickly covered with dust, were heaped up upon its 
roof, the coachman’s head scarce peered out above this mountain of 
baggage. Within were a lady and maid, and an angry tumult of bark- 
ing dogs and a screeching parrot. 

The Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses hastily arranged them- 
selves; Cupids strewed flowers. The Marquis de Bridal (unable to 
execute the pirouette he had planned, for his poor old legs were shaky 
that day) came limping down the castle steps. He stood before 
the coach-door, like a man spell-bound. Where was Mademoiselle 
Deligny ? 

“Eh bien bon jour, mon ami!” cried a sharp voice out of the inside 
of the coach. “Let the door be opened, we are stifling with the heat : 
and let the doors of the house and the windows be closed—draughts 
of air kill me! And let those two strong men there, carry me up the 
steps. And you, Louison, do not forget the smelling-bottle, and the 
dogs, and Coco. Where are my snuff-box and my fan?” 

The Marquis de Bridal stood as if turned to stone. Who opened the 
coach-door, to whom that foot belonged which showed itself so helpless 
in its great woollen shoes, he knew not. His whole outward life, at 
this moment, passed in confused pictures before his sight. Was ches 
the woman for whose sake he had wounded and lightly treasured the 
best heart in the world? | 

Awaking to the present, he hardly knew how, he saw his once be- 
loved standing on the topmost step. Whata sight! Leaning on his 
own shoulder on one side, and Jean’s on the other, she laughed. 

“My dear marquis, we have both grown old—that means, you a 
great deal more than I! Qnly women understand how to grow old 
gracefully.” 

She threw back her black lace veil. Was this sallow, ugly, malicious: 
looking woman, really Mademoiselle Deligny, the goddess of the world 
of the Paris of his day? 

Yes, it was in truth—at least, what was left of her. 

‘f Have I changed much?” she asked of him in a whisper. ‘‘ Have 
you still that little red shoe, for the sake of which you were led into a 
quarrel with that rough captain of the Swiss Guards? The poor fellow 
lost his life in the defence of Versailles. You still remember that the 
rude man dared to declare that even smaller feet tripped about on this 
stony earth, and you fought him for saying it. At that time you vowed 
to love me until you had seen a smaller woman’s shoe than that one of 
rose-red satin. You see I have a good memory, Monsieur le Marquis. 
Let us go in; I am weary!” 

At the threshold of the castle, meeting them, there appeared a young 
girl in a simple white dress. In her hands she bore a scarlet velvet 
cushion. Louis XV. had knelt upon it during his morning devotions 
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in the castle of the Marquis de Bridal. Two shoes stood upon it, one 
rose-red with silver embroidery, and a much smaller shoe of pale-blue 
satin, with a blue rosette. This last was as if the little feet of a child 
had worn it. It stood there wreathed with flowers—the other was 
carelessly shoved aside. Mademoiselle Deligny glanced in astonish- 
ment, now upon the charming, girlish creature before her, now upon 
the cushion. 

“You have held my shoe in honour, Monsieur le Marquis,” she said. 
‘But to whom belongs the much smaller one, and how comes it here ?” 

“Tt is the shoe my mother wore on her wedding-day,” answered 
Marion, while her eyes proudly, and yet sorrowfully, met the glance of 
the once fair ‘‘danseuse.” ‘My mother, the marchioness, had the 
smallest foot in the world, much smaller even than the wonder-foot of 

a Mademoiselle Deligny.” 


Mademoiselle Deligny remained only a week in that castle of Brittany. 
She could not find words to express her wonder at the change in the 
Marquis de Bridal. What a pity for him! And she herself had re- 
mained nearly wholly unchanged! “Both inwardly and outwardly, these 
men are the most changeable creatures upon earth,” Mademoiselle 
repeated to herself, “and it 1s scarcely worth while to trouble one’s self 
so much about them! Ihave so often experienced it—we poor women 
are always punished when—we follow our hearts.” 

And at the end of a week, which the marquis had thought an eternity, 
and during which he had always gone about with downcast eyes, 
Mademoiselle Deligny left the castle. As the coach rolled out of the 
court-gate, the chains fell from off the marquis—he breathed like a 
free man. But the mortification had been great. 

Only a month later the wedding took place of Gilbert Lecomte and 
Mademoiselle de Bridal. Peére Francois married them in the little 
chapel. 

Gilbert remained in the castle with his young wife, and there painted 
those charming landscape pictures so justly celebrated, and which have 
since been sold for fabulous prices in Paris. 

The master of the castle lost all his taste for dancing ; and the por- 
trait of Mademoiselle Deligny, as also a certain rose-red satin shoe, 
vanished, and left no trace behind. In place of the latter, a little blue 
satin shoe stood on his table; and every morning a fresh nosegay lay 
upon the steps of the castle church where the Marchioness de Bridal 
slumbered in peace. 

And so passed his few last years; he did not even try to teach his 
little grand-children to dance. 

But what a wasted life it had been ! 
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THE DUTCHMAN’S BELLS. 


T was a bitter cold November in the year of grace 17— ; damp fogs 
hung over the earth like a pall. The mists rose from the low fens 
of Lincoln and Nottinghamshire, the waters oozed out and inundated 
the meadows, carrying malaria in their train. Fields that in the merry 
haymaking time children shouted through, gardens where grew 
succulent vegetables, all now lay passive under the stagnant flood. 
The inhabitants of these shires had grown weary of this state of 
things, and had tried how far digging ditches and dykes all across 
the face of the country would alleviate this annual plague. Their 
work proved fruitless ; abandoning the effort, they sent a call to the 
Other side of the ocean, to the princes of drainage, the clever Dutch, 
to come and help them. They came, and this November great engineer- 
ing was going on; canals were dug, deep dykes planned, every means 
of drainage these Dutchmen knew was put in use to redeem the Carrs. 
of North Lincolnshire from the dread winter visitor, ‘“‘the waters.” 
Square-shouldered, heavy-built Dutchmen smoked long pipes, and drank 
their “Schnapps” in the lodgings of the small neighbouring towns: 
They were silent, steady men, most of them had a ‘‘vrau” at home and 
square-shouldered little children. ‘The Lincolnshire lassies could not 
make many conquests, and so the Lincolnshire lads, having no cause 
for jealousy, were very friendly with these clever foreigners, who were 
redeeming their land for them. Every morning the Dutchmen, rolled 
up in warm wraps to keep out the cold, rode out from the towns and 
villages to the open country to superintend the dykes and dams, and 
stayed there till the afternoon’s waning light warned them to hasten 
home; for it was evil travelling at night across that swampy land. 
There was one stalwart Dutchman who hadno ‘“ vrau” at home; he 
was better looking than most of them ; taller, slighter, and more jovial ;. 
he looked about him more, and had noticed favourably a daughter of 
the land. This pretty lassie lived in a quaint little village called 
Grangely-super-Montem, a village whose proud prerogative is to stand. 
not only on a hill, but on Z4e only hill that exists for miles around. It 
was @ pretty steep pull up to the village from every side, and from its 
beacon on a clear day—when so rare a thing occurred—the spectator 
could behold a vast panorama lying at his feet. They did say seventy 
churches and two cathedrals could be seen from its summit, but that: 
Lucy Metcalfe could not certify; she was far too impatient and 
frolicsome a lass to have patience to count them all. She might often 
be seen running up and down the steep hill, playing with her young 
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brothers and sisters, for Lucy was only eighteen, and full of youth and 
health. 

John Metcalfe was a respectable farmer who sent his daughter to 
market every week with produce, and no one’s eggs and butter were so 
popular, no one’s ducks and chickens so fat as Lucy Metcalfe’s ; no eyes 
shone more brightly, no hands were more quick and pretty in taking 
and giving change, no tongue more vivacious and full of gay repartee. 

There were several young farmers around who had an eye on her, 
and thought what a good housewife she would make, but Lucy tossed. 
her head, and pretended she did not see this admiration. 

One day, Meinherr Wilhelm Van der Roost thought he would like a 
duck and some sausagés for his dinner, and wandering into the market 
to buy, he came as far as Lucy’s stall, and there became a fixture. For 
half an hour he stared at her, a contemplative pipe between his white 
teeth ; for another half-hour he stared at her without a pipe—a sure sign 
that his mind was deeply stirred, and then he drew nearer, and mune 
a fat duck with his large thumb. 

“Do you want a duck, sir?” asked pretty Lucy, who, of course, had 
noticed him fifty-nine minutes before, and had actually found means to 
discover that the starer was the superintendent of the works in the 
North Lee Carrs, and one of the chief of the Dutch sent over. 

Wilhelm fancied he had been quite unobserved, but then men are so 
dense about these things. He found Lucy very pretty, and on nearer 
inspection her figure was so slim, her hair so dark and wavy, her eyes of 
so beautiful a blue, and there were so many fat ducks to choose among, 
and such a savoury heap of sausages to look at, that his marketing took 
quite another half-hour. Lucy was very patient, though she used to be 
sharp enough sometimes to haggling or undecided customers. Mein- 
herr’s broken English was very hard to understand, and the noise in 
the market so great that Wilhelm had to come behind the stall to be 
comprehended at all. 

“ How is it your ducks are so fat?” (We will not try you with the 
Dutchman’s bad English; you might not be so patient as Lucy was.) 

‘“‘T don’t know; they get better fed than the others, perhaps.” 

“And how is it you are so much fresher and rosier than the other 

girls?” 

“Oh! we get fresher air, you know. I live at Grangely-super-Montem.” 

‘‘ Where? That’s a hard name—Grange—Grange—” 

Lucy laughed merrily, and made him repeat the name till he could 
say it nght; that took quite ten minutes. 

‘‘ And where is this favoured village ? ” 

“Don’t you know? When you are down in the Carrs, have you not 
seen a church tower on a hill? Our tower is a, beacon for miles around.” 

‘Ah! Yes, of course I have; and that is Grangely-super-Montem. 
Is your name so hard to speak ?” 
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“Oh, no. It is Lucy.” 

“Lucy ; ah, that is not hard, but soft, soft as your fat ducks. Lucy 
—what?” 

‘“* Metcalfe.” 

“Oh, the harsh English ! I will not try to say it even. I will stop at 
Lucy. And should I see youif I came to Grangely-super-Montem ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps you would ; it depends where you went to.” 

‘I would go to the high tower to breathe a deep draught of the fresh 
air that makes you so rosy. May I come and look for you. I want to 
know how to make sausages like these; they are so good: 2 

‘“‘ But you haven’t tasted them yet.” 

‘¢ Ah, but I know.” 

‘‘Cannot your wife, Mrs. Van der Roost—oh! what a long hard 
name—make sausages?” asked Lucy mischievously. 

‘Perhaps she could if I had ever found her, but I have no vrau at 
home, Lucy.” 

_ Suppose you were to take your duck and go now, I have to be 
busy,” suggested Lucy. 

Wilhelm had no excuse ready, so after ten minutes more over the 
change, he slowly departed. 

That evening the Dutchman smoked a great many contemplative 
pipes. ‘The duck and sausages were so good that he thought he could 
not wait till next market day for another. Next morning, when he got 
to the Carrs, he looked up to the square tower of Grangely-super- 
Montem till he could resist no longer; he must fetch another duck. _ 

In time he fetched a great many, and left his heart behind instead 
though he did not find this out at once; and it was longer still before 
he made the discovery that he had carried off Lucy’s in its place. 

It was December; the dullest days of all the year were at hand. 
Wilhelm wished the big drains were all dug and full of the slushy 
waters, that he might return to his beloved Holland with this pretty 
English Lucy and her recipes for fat ducks and sausage-meat. But 
neither of these wishes seemed likely to be fulfilled. 

As regards Lucy, a great obstacle had arisen. Her parents would 
not hear of their daughter, the apple of their eyes, the light of their old 
age, going to a foreign land, a land—because to them unknown, full of 
all sorts ‘of horrors and drawbacks—with a strange man, whose lingo 
puzzled them, and who might have half a dozen wives for aught they 
knew. So Meinherr Wilhelm Van der Roost was hunted away with a 
volley of north-country abuse, and such severe injunctions were 
laid upon Lucy against ever speaking to this Dutchman again, that the 
lovers were in despair. 

But Lucy was wise, she never gave him up for a moment; she meant 
to go to Holland with him, come what would, yet she did not say so. 

She kept at home so quietly and docilely, she appeared to have 
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forgotten Wilhelm so easily, that her mother’s fears were allayed; and 
though she would not let Lucy go to market any more, or even out of 
the village, she grew quite kind again. 

Lucy’s birthday was at hand. As a reward for her good conduct, her 
mother gave her leave to ask all her friends to the tea-party. Lucy 
clapped her hands with delight. How she would have liked to 
ask Wilhelm! But that would not do, her mother would have been 
outrageous. So Lucy had to make up her mind to do without him. 

A few days before the party Lucy’s mother had a dream. Now 
Dame Metcalfe was old-fashioned and simple in her notions, and 
possessed a long list of the meanings of dreams. This time she 
dreamed that Wilhelm Van der Roost came in one night as the clock 
struck twelve, and offered her a big meerschaum pipe, such as he used 
to smoke, and that Lucy was dancing round the room. She felt 
So angry with Wilhelm that she dashed the pipe from his hand; as she 
did so, her best china tea-set, that was always kept in a special cupboard, 
came down with a clatter about her head, and lay in a million fragments, 
mixed up with those of the big pipe. 

The good mother told Lucy her dream. Now Lucy was not in the 
least a believer in dreams, but she had a quick wit, and while her 
mother ransacked her memory to ascertain what dreaming of a pipe 
betokened, Lucy read the riddle thus : 

“Don’t you see, mother, it means that on my birthday when I am 
dancing, just at twelve o’clock, Wilhelm will offer you the pipe of peace. 
That is, he will come again to ask you for me, and if you dash his offer 
aside, we shall be ruined, for he will let the floods swamp all the lands ; 
now he’s got those big drains full, you know, he could soon let it over- 
flow all our Carr land; that is the china tea-set falling down. So, 
mother, if he should come—though that’s quite impossible since you’ve 
refused to let him come near us—but if by any strange chance he should 
come, you would not say nay again, would you, mother?” 

The good dame was puzzled. Lucy was a very Daniel in her inter- 
pretation, and twist her dream in which way she would, she could not 
read it any better than Lucy had done, and she was not one to regard 
a dream lightly. Her only consolation was that Wilhelm would 
not know of it and come. She would keep the doors well fastened, and 
take care to send everyone home by eleven on Lucy’s birthday, so that 
they might all be in bed and asleep before twelve, and then the 
_ Dutchman could not fulfil the dream. To fly in the face of it never 
occurred to the simple woman; but there, of course, he would not 
come ; how was it likely? 

Lucy said no more; she sang as light-heartedly as ever over her 
work. The day before her birthday was market-day. Lucy coaxed 
her mother to let her go this once to buy some ribbons for her adorn- 
ment to-morrow, and to meet some distant neighbours whom she cou 
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not ask otherwise to the frolic. Lucy had been so good that her 
mother consented on solemn condition that she would not speak 
to Wilhelm if she saw him. She promised readily, and they set off. 

For several hours Lucy stood by her mother, or chatted with her 
friends, apparently gaily enough. But her eyes continually roved in 
search of a handsome bronzed face, and her heart ached with fear lest 
she should not see it. 

At last, in the afternoon, just before the market people were beginning | 
to pack up, Wilhelm Van der Roost strolled through the place, his 
head down, his eyes fixed on the ground ; he did not look about him so 
much now, you see. Lucy stamped with impatience; if he did not 
look up it was all over with their hopes. She coughed loudly ; he 
started ; their eyes met. A deep flush stole over his face, and he 
stood transfixed. Lucy cautiously glanced towards her mother: the 
good lady was deep in gossip with a crony. Lucy gave Wilhelm 
a meaning glance, took aim, and threw an egg at him. The aim was 
good ; it hit his nose. For a moment Wilhelm looked aghast. Could 
the simple, loving Lucy, who had clung to him bathed in tears when 
last he saw her, be turning against him now, and making him openly 
ridiculous. He stroked his nose; it was none the worse, no daub 
of yellow yolk was on it. He looked again at Lucy; her tearful, 
imploring look, and a finger pointing to the offending missile gradually 
revealed to him the possibility that the egg might be a means of com- 
munication. He picked it up just after the heavy heel of a farmer had 
trodden it flat. There was a small piece of paper inside, and that was 
uninjured. He read the paper slowly; once, twice; and then, after 
carefully watching Lucy, that he might catch her eye unseen, he gave 
three solemn, quiet nods. Lucy gave a hasty one in return, and smiled 
happily. They were only just in time; a second later, and the good 
old women’s gossip ended. 

Wilhelm went home with the precious little scrap of paper that had 
cost Lucy some time of careful thought and laborious writing ; for in 
those days young girls were not the ready writers our farmhouse 
lassies are now, and this note had to be both short and clear. It ran 
thus :— 

“If you love me, come to-morrow night to our big barn door at half- 
past eleven of the clock; wait there till I come, and mind and bring 
your very biggest pipe with you. Do this as you love me: it is our last 
chance; nod three times if you understand this aright.” 

The ruse had succeeded ; the three nods were as good as an oath to 
Lucy that her lover would not fail. It was such a weight off her mind 
that all had gone well. 

The birthday evening came, and Lucy was in a fever of expectation 
and delight, though her pleasure in her smart clothes, and in the various 
viands she had prepared with her own hands, was rather dashed by the 
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thought that Wilhelm would not be by to praise and admire. The tea 
was a great success; it was a regular north-country tea, such as we 
southerners never see. There were pies by the score, pork, pigeon, and 
beef ; there were fat geese and fowls, both hot and cold; there were 
whole loads of buns, cakes, and plum-loaves. 

When all this food was gradually consumed, the games and dancing 
began in the big farm kitchen. Lucy’s eyes often wandered to the 
clock, and so did her mother’s. The good lady had not forgotten her 
dream, and was firmly resolved that by eleven o’clock the guests must 
go, Lucy be tucked up in her little white bed, far out of reach of that 
dreadful Dutchman, and the china set securely locked up to prevent its 
clattering down. 

‘“‘T’homme propose, Dieu dispose.” In the course of the evening 
a rumour arose that a poor crazy lad was locked up in the church. 
There had been a funeral that afternoon, and one Billy Watkins, 
‘‘a softee,” was seen gaping and gazing about the church, and had not 
turned up since: and as they were passing, some one had been terrified 
by a sound of crying coming from the empty building. Since then Billy 
- had been missed, so this “some one” put two and two together, and 
said he must be in the church. 

Now Reuben the sexton was likewise Reuben the fiddler, and when 
the young people came to the old man, and begged him to proceed at 
once to the church to let out the boy, he did not feel at all inclined to 
go. , He was so cosily ensconced in Farmer Metcalfe’s chimney corner, 
and so happy fiddling, and tippling warm ale, that he readily consented 
to let some one go in his stead. Five or six big lads volunteered, “ for 
the fun of the thing.” Lucy let them out under pretence of seeing 
what sort of a night it was. It was a bitterly cold one, and a dense 
raw fog hung over the land. 

‘What a bad night for Wilhelm’s ride,” thought Lucy; “ however, 
it’s a good road here from the market town, and he knows it well. It’s 
half-past ten now; in an hour he will be here.” 

“Mind yourselves, lads,” she cried aloud, as the six youths, noisy 
with beer and dancing, set off. 

‘* Never fear, Lucy,” answered one of them, “ we'll have such a lark ! 
We'll ring the bells in your honour.” 

‘“No, no, don’t.” 

“Indeed we will; just you listen.” 

Lucy was in hopes it was only a joke: it would be so stupid if they 
did it, and everyone would wonder what it meant. The bells never rang 
except on Sundays or for some great event, and the sound might puzzle 
Wilhelm. But true enough, some moments later, a first chime, then a 
second fell on the air, and presently a noisy, merry peal, made itself 
heard above the din of the party in the kitchen. Four of the lads were 
bell-ringers, so they knew what they were doing, and soon a regular 
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swell of sweet church bells roused the quiet village and electrified the 
guests at Farmer Metcalfe’s. Lucy repeated what the boys had said. 
People cried, “ Ah, boys will be boys,” and went on with their fun. 

The bells chimed away; eleven o’clock struck; Mrs. Metcalfe fidgeted. 
Unfortunately, one of the lads was her own Jack, so that at the first 
hint of a break-up everyone vociferously put her down. 

“Those lads will want first a good hiding, and then a good roasting 
and toasting after their cold freak, wife,” said the hospitable farmer. 

The clock’s hands stole along ; Lucy slipped out unperceived to the 
barn door. It was cold and dark outside, and Lucy had flung a warm 
shawl over her. The half-hour struck ; ‘ now Wilhelm will be here,” 
she thought. But no sound or sight of him came. Five minutes more 
passed: she grew fidgety ; ten, and she grew impatient; fifteen, she 
grew cold and miserable ; twenty, she burst into tears. 

Oh ! had he forsaken her ! Was this a sign he no longer loved her? 
Why did he not come? 

“Oh, Wilhelm, Wilhelm, where are you? ” cried poor Lucy, laying her 
curly head against the barn door, and sobbing aloud. 

A quarter to twelve struck ; it would soon be too late. | 

And where was Wilhelm all this time? He had dressed himself with 
particular care that day, and had set out early to the Carrs. There he 
found that something had gone wrong with a drain; so, instead of re- 
turning as usual at four o’clock to the town, he made up his mind to 
stop later at the works ; in fact, as long as he could see. 

“Tt doesn’t look like a bad night,” he said to himself, ‘and my horse 
and I can find our way blindfold up to Grangely; I’ll go about six 
o’clock, and get tea at the inn just below the village, and wait there till 
eleven. I wonder what is up in Lucy’s clever little head ?” 

At six, a thick blinding fog rose up from the swamps. The workmen 
left; Wilhelm extinguished the candle in his little office, where he had 
been making some calculations, and mounted his good steed, Hans. 

‘Now, Hans” he said, “ quick as you can, up-hill.” 

Hans did not like the fog any more than his master, as he trotted off 
fast enough. ‘They rode for many minutes through the dense darkness. 
Wilhelm thought that Hans was extra active in going up-hill so nimbly, 
and yet it did not seem like riding up-hill either. Had they got 
wrong? He could soon tell, for a few minutes more ought to bring 
them to a steep, stoney hill, whence they could see the village lights. 
Half an hour’s more easy riding convinced both Hans and Wilhelm 
that they were wrong. Hans stopped suddenly and snorted. 

‘Yes, -yes, I know you’ye come wrong, well enough,” muttered his 
rider. .‘“‘What’s to be done? I thought we started rightly. Where 
are we?” 

Hans turned round. 

“You want to go back, you sensible beast, do you? Well, if you 
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can find your way back to the town, that will do as well; so there, 
guide yourself; it won’t be the first time, eh, Hans?” 

Hans trotted off, but, after some time, he pulled up at no other place 
but at the door of the little office by the drains. 

‘“‘Confound you, Hans!” cried Wilhelm ; “I thought we were to go 
back to the town; however, it might be worse.” 

He dismounted, and fetching outa candle, stuck it into a kind of 
rough lanthorn. 

“Now, Hans, we will try again in this style.” 

Once more they set off, on the right road ; the candle ince an un- 
certain light ; still, even that was better chan nothing. 

“We mie have gone wrong at the cross-roads,” said Wilhelm ; “if 
this candle will but let us read the sign-post, we shall do.” 

But suddenly Hans gave a false step, plunged, and over went Wilhelm, | 

candle and all, on to a roadside bank. He jumped up unhurt, but Hans 
and candle were gone. 
_ Wilhelm swore some terrible Dutch oaths; all at once he started at 
feeling a soft nose rubbing his shoulder. Poor Hans had only been 
looking for his master. With a growl, Wilhelm remounted. As he did 
so, he wondered which way Hans’ head was turned, it was all so very 
confusing ; if only the fog would lift ! 

But it didn’t, and they got hopelessly lost. . Hours passed, miles were 
traversed, once more they found themselves back at the office. This 
time Hans was stirred again with-difficulty, but Wilhelm would not give 
up the effort. 

“‘ It can’t be more than nine o’clock; I won't fail Lucy if there’s a 
mortal way of getting there.” 

Again they proceeded, footpace this time. Hurrah! he-could see 
lights shining in the distance. 

“ Cheer up, Hans, old beast, we’re right at last. Now for Stoney Hill.” 

Wilhelm had rejoiced too soon: a moment later, and Hans had 
nearly sunk in a quagmire ; the lights were will-o’-the-wisps. After intense 
' difficulty the poor horse was dragged out, Hans shivered with fright, 
and whined piteously. Wilhelm Van der Roost was in despair; all 
thought of his appointment with Lucy was lost now in the thought of 
saving his poor horse’s life. It was a terrible predicament. Taking 
the weary horse’s bridle, he slowly, step by step, sought to regain firmer 
ground. 

‘‘ And if once we find it, Hans, we'll stop there. The fog may lift at 
midnight : if it doesn’t, We can but freeze to death instead of being 
smothered in the swamp.” 

Suddenly Wilhelm’s head came im contact with something hard. 

‘“‘What’s that ?” he cried, and felt it up and down. Was it a tree 
trunk, or a gate post? Happy thought! was it the finger-post at the 
cross-roads ? 
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Slipping the bridle over his arm, he climbed up, and felt the four long 
arms stretching out. Yes, it was the finger-post; now then, which led 
to Grangely? There was the difficulty! He tried to strike a light with 
flint and steel, but the fog prevented him. There seemed no help for 
it but waiting. He fretted to think of Lucy, lest she should deem him 
false to his word. 

But hark! What was that sound that made Wilhelm’s heart beat 
quicker, and cause poor Hans to plunge? 

One, two, three, cling, clang, cling, rang out the merry church bells 
through the fog. 

“‘Grangely bells, Grangely bells!” cried Wilhelm, joyously. They 
sounded so close and clear. ‘We are saved, my poor beast.” 

The horse snorted, as if he too, knew that a good thing had happened. 
Wilhelm mounted once more, riding in the direction of the sound. 

‘‘Come this way, come this way,” the bells seemed to be pealing, 
loudly and more loudly. Cling, clang, cling. 

It was all right, the road began to ascend ; impatient Hans had to 
slacken pace up the steep, stoney hill. At last the village lights began 
to glimmer. 

“ Cling, clang, cling, clang,” still crashed the bells, as Wilhelm rode 
by the church. He had no idea what time it was, but he would nde 
straight to the barn door. Fortunately, the fog was not nearly so dense 
up here, and he could see around him. 

When he reached the barn door, he jumped off Hans, and tied him 
up. As he did so, a sound of sobbing fell on his ear, and he saw a 
figure leaning against the door. 

“ Lucy !” he cried. 

With a spring, she was in his arms. As fast as he could, he told her 
of his peril, and how the bells had saved him. 

At that moment they ceased ; the fact was, the lads knew it was 
midnight, and they were afraid to cross the churchyard later for fear of 
ghosts. 

Dame Metcalfe looked at the clock : it wanted one minute to twelve ; 
she felt uncanny. Where was Lucy? she didn’t see her. She looked 
at the best tea-set, which she and some gossips had washed, replaced, 
and locked up in the corner glass cupboard. No games were being 
played now, and dancing was getting slack. Folks were growing weary, 
and wanted to be home. They got impatient at the lengthened absence 
of the boys. Old Reuben, now that fiddling and tippling had ceased, 
began to wonder whether the parson would blow him up to-morrow for 
the untimely ringing of the bells. 

“Lucy,” called Dame Metcalfe, sharply ; ‘Lucy, child, where are you?” 

The big clock began to strike the hour slowly and solemnly. At the 
first chime the door opened, and in walked Meinherr Wilhelm Van der 
Roost, wet and damp with fog, smoking a huge meerschaum pipe. 
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Every one looked up astonished. The Dutchman walked straight up to 
the dame, utterly unconcerned by the many questioning eyes fixed on 
him, laid his pipe in her lap, placed his hand on his heart, and drew 
shy little Lucy forward with the other. 

A scene of questions, answers, explanations, followed. A few minutes 
later the six lads stole in, looking rather sheepish, for they feared a 
licking. When they came in, they found Wilhelm and Lucy sitting 
hand-in-hand, and the dame herself heaping hot food on a plate for. his 
supper. The story was briefly related to them ; and the boys suddenly 
found themselves heroes, and gladly pocketed the broad piece Wilhelm 
gave them, calling them the savers of his life. 

In gratitude for this, Wilhelm, before he returned to Holland, taking 
with him his faithful Lucy, and her recipes for fat ducks and sausage 
meats, left a sum of money which was to pay for the ringing of 
Grangely-super-Montem bells every 19th of November. So they ring 
to this day ; and the stranger in the village is surprised about ten o’clock 
on this evening to hear the bells ring, cling, clang, cling, through the 
night air. If youask the cause, the villagers say, “ Those are the Dutch- 
man’s bells.” 

I have heard them ; and so can you, if you ever go to Grangely-super- 
Montem. 

I forgot to say Silly Billy was found fast asleep under the kitchen 
stairs, so “‘some one’s” ears had played them false. Clearly, it was the 
good angels of Wilhelm Van der Roost who rang the bells. 

As for Dame Metcalfe, she became a greater believer in dreams than 
ever. 
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PETRARCH. 


T was in the days of civil strife in Florence. The Republic, itke 
the fickle mistress that she was, was stripping and turning out of 
doors her best servants, and was petting and clothing with honour her 
worst ones. Among those who, driven by the decree of banishment, 
hurried out of the city’s southern gate, were a young couple whose 
whole look and bearing showed that they were little used to be wan- 
derers on the high-road of life. The gentleman constantly glanced 
behind him, as though he could not persuade himself that he was not 
followed by a retinue of servants. ‘The lady, notwithstanding the 
dainty paces of her well-trained palfrey, began, before they had gone 
many miles, to droop in her saddle, as if fatigue was a very new thing 
to her. After some hours of weary travel, they reached the town of 
Arezzo. ‘There they might pause, for they were beyond the Florentine 
territory, and there, preferring this to a more distant exile, they set up 
their household gods. Much of their wealth had been confiscated, so 
’ that their housekeeping had to be carried on in a very modest style ; 
but the gentle blood which ran in their veins kept them from loud out- 
ward complaint. No doubt the young wife, soon to be a mother, shed 
in secret many a tear as she felt her hour of trial drawing nigh, thus 
distant from parents and aunts and sisters. Eletta was her name, and 
elected, she probably thought herself, to bear much trouble; whereas 
she was elected to a very high honour. 

One summer day, in 1304, she became the mother of Francesco 
Petrarch. As she looked at her boy, Eletta very likely mourned to 
think that he would not be able in after-life to boast of being a native 
of fair Florence. She did not know that in future ages Florence was 
to count it among her highest distinctions that this child was of 
Florentine race. 

Francesco was hardly freed from his swaddling clothes when his 
father, with that restlessness peculiar to exiles, removed the whole 
family from Arezzo to Pisa. There they stayed for about two years ; 
and the little fellow’s first tottering, baby footsteps were traced on the 
banks of the Arno. When he was three, the decree of banishment 
was, through the influence of friends in Florence, revoked towards the 
Petrarch family, as far as Eletta and her son were concerned, and part 
of their property was restored to them. The father was glad to secure 
to his dear ones a safer and more comfortable home than he could find 
for them in his wanderings; and Eletta, though she wept at parting 
from her husband, smiled again when relations and old familiar com- 
panions crowded around her to admire her gallant boy. 

She did not, however, stay long in the town:.. She withdrew to 
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Ancisa, a village about fourteen miles from Florence, and settled there 
on a small estate belonging to her husband. This she did partly, 
perhaps, to keep down her expenses, and partly, perhaps, to devote 
herself more entirely to her son. Here his mother, who must have 
been a clever woman in her way, breathed into the boy Petrarch that 
high religious feeling which strengthened his whole life, and led him up 
the first steps of the ladder of knowledge; and here he acquired that 
taste for the sights and sounds of the country, and that love of its 
quiet, which clung to him till the end of his days. The song of the 
nightingale, the whisper of the wind, the murmur of the stream, all 
re-echo constantly through his verse; and even when he is most rap- 
turous about Laura’s beauty he will often pause to tell of the grass and 
flowers on which she treads. 

No doubt, also, it was through the healthy outdoor life which he led 
as a child at Ancisa that he gained the physical strength which after- 
wards enabled him to become one of the best horsemen and swords- 
men of that day of bold riding and hard fighting. Eletta at that time 
worked well and wisely for both the body and mind of the future poet. 

But the mother and son were not to stay always in that quiet retreat. 
After some time, the elder Petrarch, finding that he could not get per- 
mission to return to Florence, sent for his wife and boy, and they went 
all together to Avignon, where they settled. 

Avignon was at that time the seat of the Papal government. It was 
a large, busy, priestly, desperately naughty city, in which the strangest 
contradictions went on in the lives of men and women. At night high 
born ladies, at ball or banquet, in jewels and silks, cast to the winds 
every scantiest veil of modesty. Next morning they washed in sack- 
cloth the feet of poor pilgrims. When night came again they glittered 
and danced and laughed and sinned as boldly as ever. A nobleman 
would walk bare-headed and footed in a religious procession on Good 
Friday, and before Easter Day rose would have coolly sent one of his 
bravos to run a dagger into his neighbour’s heart. The very Pope him- 
self went in the sight of all men from the high altar to the bower of his 
mistress. In short, Avignon was a town of much holy bell-ringing, and 
much unholy noise besides; much dishonest trading, and much pious 
idleness ; much crooked love making, and yet more crooked policy. | 

This was not exactly the atmosphere which Eletta and his father liked 
little Francesco to breathe. To counteract as much as possible its bad 
effects they kept him very tightly at his books: and the result of this 
was that at fifteen the lad was a match for any school man of fifty. 
No doubt he was a conceited young prig enough at this time, but 
intercourse with the world, as it always does, soon rubped off his 
vanity ; and in after life he was the least self-asserting of men. Proud 
of his son’s talents, the elder Petrarch chalked out for him a grand 
career as an advocate, which was:to end(in) the judge’s ermine. He 
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therefore sent Francesco to study law, first at Montpellier, and then at 
Bologna, 

It was the old story of the tender shoots of young genius being pulled 
and twisted and almost broken by well meaning, but ignorant hands 
which wanted to train it to grow towards the east, while its whole bias 
was to grow towards the west. As he was a good son, young Petrarch 
moped and yawned patiently for a few years over his law books, and as 
he was clever at keeping his own counsel, the old legal professors little 
dreamed that while in the lecture-room they prosed away over his head, 
his fancy was far away among the green fields, or far back in ancient 
heroic story. He managed at the college at Bologna to learn a good 
deal besides law, and among his fellow students he made friends enough 
to last his life. 

Among these, the most remarkable and best loved by Petrarch was 
Giacomo Colonna, a scion of that noble Roman family. Colonna 
became a priest, and contrived (as young ecclesiastics of good birth 
did often contrive to do in those days of lax church discipline) to slip 
into the bishop’s purple almost as soon as he received the tonsure. 
The usual results of the episcopal staff being put into such youthful 
hands were, as may well be supposed, very unclerical doings in the 
Bishop’s palace. But young Colonna was an honourable exception to 
this rule. His life was pure; no small virtue among the higher clergy 
of the day; and he did good work among his poor and in his library. 
Colonna would, however, probably not have been at all remembered by 
posterity, except, perhaps, from a half-worn-out inscription on his tomb, 
if it had not been for the fact that Francesco Petrarch loved him as 4 
brother, and made him often the confidant of his literary work. To be 
the friend of a man or woman of genius is a much surer passport to 
immortality than to have the longest pedigree that ever bothered the 
brains of a Debrett or a Burke. 

When Petrarch was twenty-two, both his parents died. Soon after 
that he joyfully threw away his law books, and resolved to live for 
literature, and literature alone. He went back to Avignon. But the 
ways of the town were not much to his taste, and its whirl and noise 
distracted his mind. He therefore spent part of the fortune inherited 
from his father in buying a small estate at Val Chiusa, a pretty, quiet 
-nook some tiles from Avignon. Thither he retired, and spent his 
time with his pen and his books, only now and then seeing a few 
friends who came out from the town to visit him. 

The young man was not, however, always satisfied with this mono- 
tonous way of life. About this period he took a long journey, in 
which he saw many of the European capitals, and formed, among the 
learned of foreign lands, friendships which he afterwards kept up 


through constant correspondence. The world already began to speak 
of Petrarch as a rising man of letters. 
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One Good Friday he was in the church of Santa Chiara, at Avignon. 
There he saw a face which made him forget his prayers; a face from 
which the dark eves of the South looked forth, though the bright hair 
of the North waved around it ; a fice which somehow exactly fitted into 
the niche of his ideal; a face which was to stamp itself upon his verse for 
all ages and for all lands. Petrarch had fixed his first look on Laura. 

Afterwards he got to. know her personally, and they often met in 
society. Of Laura herself nothing certain is known, except that her 
maiden name was Noves and she lived in Avignon. Some writers say 
that she always remained single, in her father’s house, and some that 
she married and had many children. There are a few pictures of her, 
for the authenticity of which it is impossible to answer. They are all 
handsome, and remarkable for an almost nun-like shyness and sweet- 
ness of expression. She was certainly a woman of refined taste and 
cultivated mind, and at a time when female modesty was the only rare 
adornment of the fair sex in Avignon, her character was as stainless as 
the first snow flake which fell on the summit of the Estrelles. 

The connection between Petrarch and Laura seems to our modern 
ideas a very singular one. At the very time when he was publicly 
offering her the most passionate incense in his verse, there was another 
woman, whose name has never been even whispered by fame, who sat 
at his hearth and was the mother of his children. What were really the 
relations between the poet and this woman, it is quite impossible to 
tell. As, however, his life seems to have been peculiarly free from the 
licence of the day, and as in a confession of his sins which is extant he 
mentions none of this sort, it is perhaps possible that she was a woman 
of low rank, to whom Petrarch was noiselessly, almost secretly, 
married. If this was the case, it is pleasant to think of the poet 
having a little home nest, hidden from the world, in which he could 
always find rest and affection. 

To explain the position in which Petrarch and Laura stood to each 
other, we must turn to the manners and customs of their age and 
country. Partly, perhaps, through the great reverence paid in the 
Roman Catholic Church to the Virgin Mary and other female saints, a 
sort of woman worship had, in the thirteenth century, spread through 
the south of Christendom. It was no unusual thing for a knight ora 
troubadour to select a certain lady, celebrate her in his songs, call on 
her name in the hour of danger, and wear her colour in battle. The 
adored or the adorer might be either of them married—that made no 
difference ; and the tender litany would sometimes run on for years, 
long after the idol’s hair was silvered and her form more remarkable for 
plumpness than grace. Homage of this sort did not at all hurt the 
reputation of her to whom it was paid; not even her husband and 
children respected her the less for it. Some distinguished ladies had 
many devotees of the kind. On her side, the woman professed herself | 
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to have for her worshipper an equable cordial feeling, which never went 
beyond sisterly friendship. Whether these platonic attachments ever 
slid into something warmer we cannot say. The history of the time 
gives us no examples of such being the case. 

In keeping up the connection which they did together, Petrarch and 
Laura were then only doing what it was a very common thing to do in 
the Provence of their day. No doubt Laura, as well as the rest of the 
platonic sisterhood, had a way of putting a kind of demure coquetry 
into the glances which she cast down from her shrine on her votary ; 
and no doubt it was a matter of pride with all these ladies to keep their 
servants as long as possible at their feet. With Laura, the pleasurable 
vanity produced by incense of this sort must have been increased by 
the fact of him who offered it being one of the greatest men of his 
time, and she probably did her utmost to prolong her power over him. 

As for Petrarch, Laura’s beauty and the graces of her mind first 
awoke within him a romantic sentiment, which, according to the fashion 
of his brethren the troubadours, he at once began publicly to proclaim 
in his verse. By degrees, through his thoughts constantly dwelling on 
her, his glorious genius created out of Laura Noves, an ideal being who 
was woven into his deepest feelings, and his most aerial fancies, and his 
highest aspirations. What mattered it to him that the real Laura as 
years went on grew middle-aged and changed. His own Laura was 
gifted with immortal youth. Even after her death his imagination was 
still filled with her and the sweet cadences in which he mourns her, and 
the more exalted strains in which he follows her to her home above, 
will always be regarded by his readers as some of the most precious 
gems he has left them. Laura should be thought of with gratitude by 
posterity, if it were only for the divine music which she called forth; and 
very likely intercourse with her may have brought out the more delicate 
perfumes of Petrarch’s genius. Such is often the effect of refined 
female society on men of intellect. 

But Laura was not the poet’s only theme. Love of his country was 
probably Petrarch’s strongest passion. . Italy was then a complete patch- 
work of small states, and it was the dream of Petrarch’s whole life to 
see the Peninsula united from the Alps to Spartivento. In words, burn- 
ing as the summer suns which shine upon his native land, and powerful 
as the sudden storms which sometimes sweep over her shores, he spoke 
ovt this great longing of his life. 

Petrarch was the author of many Latin poems, which (in that age, 
when to dig up and reanimate a dead language, was esteemed far more 
worthy of a learned man than to clothe with dignity and grace a living 
one), were even held in higher honour than his writings in Italian.. One 
of these Latin poems—that on Scipio Africanus—was a great favourite 


among his contemporaries, but to us it is the coldest and stiffest of his 
works, 
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Petrarch’s fame went on steadily increasing, until at thirty-seven he 
was universally acknowledged as the first poet of the period. When he 
had reached that age, there came to his quiet little home at Val Chiusa, 
two messengers from two great European cities, namely, Rome and 
Paris, each of which begged him to accept the laureate’s crown within 
its walls. The true Italian could not long doubt which offer he should 
choose. The Paris invitation was courteously but immediately refused, 
and proudly and gratefully Petrarch hastened to Rome. 

The act of receiving the crown of a poet laureate was, in those days of 
magnificent ceremoniais, attended with much really regal pomp. Dressed 
in a robe of purple velvet glittering with jewels, such as suited the 
taste for splendour of the time, and such as in truth well befitted a literary 
prince, Petrarch was conducted with much public state through Rome 
to the Capitol, where he was thrice crowned : once with laurel, once with 
ivy, and once with myrtle. The laurel meant glory; the ivy signified 
the lasting fame which should attend his work; the myrtle was the 
lawful right of Laura’s poet. ° 

The Italian princes vied with each other in trying to get Petrarch to 
their Courts, and in heaping favours upon him. He visited nearly all 
of them in turn. The life of a palace was perhaps not much more to 
Petrarch’s taste than the life of a great city. But he was too much a 
man of the world not to be gratified by these honours, and besides, 
through the intimacy which he thus gained with the chief men of his 
country, he was able to work better towards his darling object, the unity 
of Italy. Many remarkable persons are briefly mixed up with the story 
of the poet in these days of his wanderings from city to city. We catch 
a glimpse of him being caressed and toyed with by a beautiful girl on 
‘whose dark hair there rests a crown. More than womanly depth of 
thought sits enthroned on her brow. Reckless gaiety flashes in her 
eyes. In her firm mouth there is perhaps a warning of darker passions 
which as yet slumber within her. Why did they mate her with that dull, 
listless youth, who looks as if the only thing which could surprise him 
would be a spark of wit coming from himself? If they had given hera 
more genial companion, there might perhaps have been no black page 
in the story of Joanna of Naples, the Mary Stuart of the South. - 

We also see Petrarch grasping for a moment the hand of a man, who, 
although no royal blood runs in his veins, looks in truth like a king 
among his fellows. Command is in his glance, dignity in the very 
movement of his hand. The dews of eloquence seem hanging around 
his lips even before he speaks. The whole of the eternal city is as one 
vast temple in which this man is adored. The demi-gods of ancient 
Rome hide their heads, indignant at this new divinity. But let them 
wait a little and they shall see that Roman mob, whose fickle temper 
they in their own day knew but too well, tear in pieces its idol, and 
Rienzi shall be but a name for romance and poetry to dream about. « 
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The middle of Petrarch’s life was darkened by the loss of many 
friends. One night he dreamt that he saw Bishop Colonna on the 
brink of a great river which he was about to cross, It seemed to- 
Petrarch that he tried to stop him, but the Bishop answered sternly, 
“Hinder me not.” Then the poet thought that he looked into his 
friend’s face, and saw to his dismay that he was a dead man. Almost 
immediately he heard of Colonna’s death, and according to the super- 
stition of the age, set down this dream which was but the product of 
his anxious thoughts about his friend, who was in ill health, as a true 
omen. 

Soon after, Laura died, struck down by the plague which raged in 
Avignon, and Petrarch who, without counting all the ideal romance 
with which he had surrounded her, had for her a strong warm friendship, 
mourned her very deeply. Several other friends of his youth at this 
time also passed away from the earth. The heart of the poet was 
cruelly wounded by these losses, but he sought comfort in work and 
study, and devoted himself more entirely to the interests of his country. 

As years went on the poet’s love of a country life revived. He had 
done his utmost for Italy, but the result of that utmost had been 
nothing. The rest of his days should be given alone to literature. He 
therefore gave up frequenting courts, and bought a little estate at Arqua, 
a village among the Lombard hills, whither he retired. We like to 
fancy him in this pleasant home of his age with his tall lithe figure 
still unbent, his face, though careworn, still shining with intellectuah 
light, his hand busy with the pen. Petrarch always loved the little 
elegancies of life, and no doubt, even in this country retreat, we should 
have seen him (unlike most of the literary brotherhood, whose very 
livery is untidiness) neatly dressed, and surrounded by as many pretty 
knick-knacks as the fourteenth century could afford. We should not 
ever have found his table very splendidly spread. Eletta’s son kept 
the simple tastes acquired at Ancisa at her side, and liked best a diet 
of fruit and vegetables. 

Once the call of friendship drew him out of his solitude ; Carrara, the 
Prince of Padua, who had been for many years the poet’s friend and 
patron, had got into a mess with the Venetian republic, and sent for 
Petrarch to get him out of it. This the poet’s skill and eloquence very 
soon did, and then he went back to Arqua. Florence the Fair had a 
peculiar way of her own of doing tardy justice to her children. She 
wept over Dante’s grave ; and after many years she begged Petrarch to 
come and live in the home of his fathers, within her walls. But the 
poet did not go. He had grown to think all Italy his country, rather 
than one city. Besides, a brighter home was beginning to open on the 
old man’s view. Elettasand Laura, and many other dear ones, waited 
for him there, and when he had been seventy years upon earth God 
called him to join them. — ALICE KING. 
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CAPTAIN POWELL. 
BY S. R. A. 


ORTY years ago, the bark “ Mary Burton,” having shipped her 

cargo in New York, set sail with a favourable breeze for Liver- 

pool. The dangers of the channel being past, the pilot left; and the 

captain, who had hitherto only paced the deck to see that the pilot’s 
orders were promptly obeyed, resumed the command. 

Captain Powell was a bachelor, in his best years, of slender, but 
sinewy frame, with brown curly hair and blue eyes ; a Scotchman by 
birth, and a smart sailor. He had sailed about all his life on the 
different seas of the globe, till at last he had settled down on the packet 
line between New York and Liverpool. 

Crowded as the packet ships were on the voyage to America, they 
brought back but few to the old country, and on this occasion the 
Mary Burton carried only six passengers. Among these were Mrs. 
and Miss Ellis—a mother and daughter. 

They were not unknown to Captain Powell. He had made their 
acquaintance in New York; being intimate with part of their family. 
He and Miss Ellis had frequently met at her uncle’s house, where he 
became passionately attached to her, and proposed marriage. She, 
who had- never encouraged him—in fact had not known the nature of 
his liking for her—at once rejected him, candidly telling him that she 
was already engaged to another gentleman. So Captain Powell retired 
within himself, and said no more. 

Mrs. Ellis, perhaps naturally, chose to go to England by the Mary 
Burton, as she knew (and liked) Captain Powell, rather than take 
ship with a stranger. He was well pleased that it should be so: and 
when they came on board received them warmly, insisting upon giving 
up his own state-room exclusively to them. The young lady would 
have declined, but Mrs. Ellis, who loved comfort, accepted it at once. 
There was no other cabin in the ship so commodious as that. 

The first two days the ladies never appeared at all, not even at meals 
—as is usual with those unaccustomed to the sea. The weather was 
very rough. On the third day the sea was calmer, and though there 
was still a stiff breeze, they succeeded in getting on deck. 

“Well done, Mrs. Ellis,” said the captain, hastening to meet them. 
“Vou are right to come up and get some fresh air. It is splendid 
weather, and if this breeze holds, I hope to set you, safe and sound, 
ashore in Liverpool in fourteen days. And are you comfortably 
settled in your cabin, Miss Kate?” 

‘Much more so than we could expect,” replied the young girl. “TI 
only regret that our comfort should be at the expense of yours.” 

‘Do not mention it,” said Captain Powell, and a slight colour spread 
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over his usually pale face. ‘‘ Heaven knows how thankful I should be 
to think you felt yourself at home on my vessel.” 

‘You are very kind, dear captain, ” said the mother; “ very.” For 
her daughter, instead of answering, turned abruptly away, and became 
absorbed in watching the gulls. 

After this, though the weather was still pleasant, she did not make 
her appearance for two days. Miss Ellis had a headache, it was said, 
and needed rest. The third day the young lady came up again; and 
the deck happened to be clear of all save the master and steersman. 
Captain Powell went to her, and held out his hand, reproach pervading 
every tone of his voice. 

‘How could you hide yourself from us so long, Kate? You have 
no idea how long the time has seemed to me.” 

“IT have not felt well,” said Miss Ellis. ‘I am only come now fora 
little fresh air.” 

‘Are you going to make the voyage across in your state-room ?” 
asked the captain, in a lowtone. ‘I was thinking how many happy 
hours we should spend together on deck here.” 

‘‘ There is still a long voyage before us,” replied she, evidently ill at ease. 

“ But how soon will the days pass! and who can tell how long we 
shall have this pleasant weather? Storm and rain will frighten you 
down, while I shall have to do my duty up here. Don’t be cruel, Miss 
Ellis. You do not know—” He broke off suddenly, and Kate looked 
at him in terror, with so strangely violent and hoarse a voice were the 
last words spoken. His appearance, also, was altered; his face was 
deathly pale; his eyes had turned red, as if they were bloodshot. As 
though he himself were aware of this, he turned from her abruptly and 
walked to the other side of the deck. 

The young girl no longer felt safe with this strange man; his beha- 
viour struck her with a chill, hardly to be accounted for. Trembling 
from head to foot, she went below to her mother. 

“What is the matter, child?” cried Mrs. Ellis in fright. “How pale 
you are! Can’t you bear the rolling of the ship yet ?” 

‘Oh, mother !” sighed Kate, “it isnot that. I wish you had granted 
my request, and waited for another vessel. I was so afraid of this.” 

“Foolish child! another would have rolled just as much as this,” 

“Tt is not that, I say, mother. You know that in New York—you 
know what passed. ‘That Captain Powell proposed to me.” 

‘“‘ And very good taste of him too,” returned Mrs, Ellis, complacently 
looking at her pretty daughter. “What of that? You told him that 
you were engaged ; and there the matter ended.” 

“Yes, that ought to have ended it. I thought it did. But his 
behaviour seems so strange to-day that I am afraid of him. Never 


leave me alone on deck, mother ; mind that. The voyage will be over 
some time.” 
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‘“What nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Ellis. ‘Captain Powell is a 
gentleman: and if he is pleased with your pretty face, that is nothing 
uncommon. He has shown his good feeling towards us.” 

‘“‘ And placed us under an obligation to him.” 

“ Stuff!” returned Mrs. Ellis. ‘It makes him happy to know we are 
comfortable, and that is all the thanks he wants. Besides, we are not 
the only passengers.” 

Kate Ellis answered nothing, but as she looked dreamily out of the 
port-hole, the image of the pale, excited man, with his glowing eyes, was 
still before her, and she could not banish it. From this time she kept 
close by her mother. 

Changes came in the weather. <A day or two of calm was succeeded 
by a gale. Fiercer and fiercer grew the storm, until the bark was com- 
pelled to lie to. During this period the two ladies remained in their 
roomy cabin, and the captain kept his post on deck, defended from the 
rain by his macintosh and sou’-wester. ‘The first mate busied himself 
watching the steady fall of the barometer, and the sailors, now alto- 
gether free from work, collected to smoke on the spars under lee of the 
longboat. 

They were talking in an undertone about the captain. His conduct 
had excited their attention, and was puzzling them. 

‘Well, I can’t think what it is he has got in the wind,” observed the 
sail-maker. ‘He is quite a different man since last voyage.” 

‘He has no rest,” said another. ‘‘Day and night he’s on deck, 
always pacing up and down, as if he were paid by the mile. And he 
eats no more than a bird—only keeps to his grog.” 

‘‘Well, we may take some comfort in that,” cried another. ‘“ That’s 
always a good sign.” : 

‘‘T think,” said the sail-maker, ‘he is vexed that he gave up his room 
to the women. He feels now like a lubberly passenger.” 

“?Taint that, I’ve knowed him do it afore,” cried the boatswain, who 
had been a good while in the ship. ‘The skipper were always polite 
to’ard the ladies.” 

‘Well, any way, he has got summat queer on him,” returned the 
sail-maker. And this was the conclusion arrived at by all the men. 

The calm gave place again to storm, necessitating constant attention 
to the ship. Afterathree days’ severe gale the weather cleared, and the 
captain went below for rest. When he appeared again he was very 
stern and silent, speaking to none. The wind went round to the south- 
west, so as to be dead ahead, and the vessel had to take a northerly 
course. 

But even the passengers could not help noticing that the captain 
was more changed from day to day. His face had assumed an unnatural 
whiteness, his eyes shone with a peculiar fire, and yet a rough word 
never crossed his lips. Kate Ellis herself had lost her fear of him, and 
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felt grieved that she had done him injustice. She now often came on 
deck alone, either to read or to watch the changeful play of the waves. 
He seldom spoke to her, and then only on indifferent subjects; but 
even on these occasions he usually broke off suddenly and went below, 
as though he were doing violence to himself in speaking at all. 

It should have been mentioned that at this time the chief mate was 
sick. A violent fever seized him immediately after the close of the 
three days’ gale, and he had been confined to his berth since. The 
captain and second mate shared the watches between them. 

The Mary Burton, detained by the bad weather, had already been 
twenty-one days at sea; the passengers were beginning to get im- 
patient, and wanted much to know of their whereabouts. But to 
inquiries on this point, the second mate, a young inexperienced sea- 
man, could not give them an answer, and the captain apparently would 
not. There was only one expedient. Captain Powell had always 
shown himself so amiable towards the young lady—the only young lady 
on board—that it was thought if she were to ask him directly, he would 
not refuse her the information. Miss Ellis was strongly urged to make 
the attempt, and consented—she herself being anxious to know 10w 
soon they would reach their destination. When she came next morning 
on deck, and found the captain as usual pacing the starboard side of 
the quarter-deck, she went up to him with a pleasant smile 

‘“‘ How is it, Captain Powell?” she asked. ‘Shall we soon see land ? 
Or is there yet no hope of it?” | | 

“Are you already tired of us?” returned the captain, a melancholy 
expression on his drawn-in lips. ‘ Are you in need of anything?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Kate. ‘‘ You have cared for us so well, 
that we can scarcely miss our usual land comforts so much as you do 
yours. But yet—” | 

‘But notwithstanding, you want to leave the poor ship as soon as 
possible ?” 

‘You won’t blame a passenger for that,” said Kate, smiling. “Salt 
water is not our element; I am afraid even of those little waves when 
I think how soon they may grow into fearful giants.” 

But the question remained unsatisfied, for the captain did not answer 
it. Miss Ellis ventured to ask again. 

‘¢Whereabouts are we now, captain? I hope it is nosecret. Please 
tell us—for we land-folk understand nothing ourselves. One wave 
looks just like another: and to me the stars seem to stand in just the 
same places as they did in New York.” 

“You know I would do all in my power to please you, but I cannot 
alter the wind, and it is dead ahead,” said the captain then. ‘“ You 
must resign yourself to put up with our ship’s fare a little longer. I 
cannot help it, Miss Kate.” 

‘‘ But in what direction are we sailing now? ” 
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“‘ Up to the north.” 

““Then we shall come into the Polar Sea. When I was a child I 
always had a longing to visit those regions where in summer the sun 
never sets. It must seem very wonderful. Have you been there, 
Captain Powell 2.” 

“Yes,” answered Powell, casting his eyes dreamily around. ‘‘ Won- 
derful indeed that endless day, where there are no nights—no dreadful 
nights. I wish I were there— and you with me,” he added, in a scarcely 
audible whisper. 

Kate Ellis was startled. The last words had not escaped her quick 
ears, 

“Kate,” said he, suddenly seizing the girl’s hand, “ answer me one 
question. You wished just now to know where we are; let me first 
hear from you where / am, and whether there is the smallest hope left 
for me that a fair breeze will again fill my sails and blow me into port?” 

‘J do not understand you, Captain Powell,” said Kate, trying to 
take her hand away. But he would not let her; he continued to hold 
it while he spoke, his voice hoarse with agitation. 

“Do not evade me longer—not now, at least—and be assured from 
this moment I will not disturb you with a single word. Tell me only 
this one thing —is it really true that you are now hastening to the arms 
of a bridegroom? Your mother says it is. Is it true that he is waiting 
impatiently for you in England?—that this ship is bearing you to him?” 

For a moment Kate Ellis’s face was white as his. And then she 
rallied her courage to avow the simple truth, deeming that it might put 
an end to the trouble for once and all. 

“It is quite true, Captain Powell. Iam soon to be married to Mr. 
Otterson: I think you know him. You were told this in New York.” 

“ But I could not dedieve it,” he answered with strange emotion. ‘‘ I— 
I could not think that I stood at the gates of Heaven only to see them 
closed against me.” 

‘Captain Powell !” 

He flung away her hand, and looked at her. She looked back at him. 
Trembling though she was with dismay, she did not shrink from what 
she had said. 

‘Tt is well, Miss Ellis,” said he, calmly drawing his pea-coat closer 
about him, as though he felt cold. ‘I thank you, at least, that you 
have been straightforward with me. I shall keep my promise. I will 
not trouble you with any further questions.” 

“And will you now answer me?” she yet gained courage to say. 
‘When shall we reach our destination ?” 

‘Soon, Miss Ellis—soon. You will see I shall not delay. I can't 
control the winds, you know: but—I am in a hurry myself—leave it to 
me.” 

With his eyes fixed on her, he raised his oilskin hat and went below. + 
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There was something very strange about him: Kate could but see it. 
In half an hour, during which time he had brooded over his chart, he 
was on deck again and gave orders to set the top-gallant sails. 

This was soon done. But the Mary Burton could not keep the 
same course with her upper sails set. She now stood exactly north- 
north-east. 

Some of the passengers noticed the change, and supposed it indicated 
that the captain, having been driven too much to the south, was about to 
take the channel round the north instead of the south of Ireland. This 
hypothesis caused great joy among the passengers, and several bottles 
of wine were brought from private stores to celebrate the occasion. 
But the commander was gloomier than before, and would take no 
part in the conviviality. 

The second mate shook his head over this new course ; it was not at 
all clear to him. But he was an ignorant fellow, as was already said, 
and careless as well. The chief mate remained very ill. 

As the days went on, the wind became more and more favourable- 
They might now have sailed due east, but the yards were squared, and 
the bark still held her northerly course. One of the passengers, an 
American land agent, had some experience in navigation, having once 
taken charge of a coasting schooner from Boston to New Orleans. After 
a while, he became exceedingly dissatisfied with this continued progress 
towards the north, which brought them no nearer their destination. 
One night he noticed the pole star higher in the heavens than he had 
ever seen it before. The nights also began to be extremely cold. They 
must have already gone far north. The matter began to look suspicious. 
He did not understand the captain: but it was time that something 
should be done. 

The next day when it was the captain’s watch on deck, he went 
stealthily to the mate’s berth. The chief officer had now recovered 
consciousness, and the fever was gone : but he was very weak. 

‘*A word in confidence, Mr. Mate,” began the American. “ Do 
you know in what latitude we are?” 

** No; I’ve lost my-reckoning,” was the feeble answer. ‘“ How’s her 
head ?” 

“‘ North-north-east, yards almost squared, and studding sails to 
leeward.” . 

‘‘Then we must be sailing along the Insh coast, and through the 
North Channel.” 

“ But this is the eleventh day we have kept this course.” 

“The eleventh day!” cried the astonished sailor, excitement enabling 
him to leap out of his berth. 

‘‘There is something wrong with the captain ; I’m sure of it,” whis- 
pered the passenger, anxiously. ‘Take no notice. Be on deck at noon; 
and see that you get an observation.” 
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The mate was very weak, but he crept out to the second mate to get 
his log-book ; and learned that the captain had kept it since the illness 
of the first officer. This was not quite regular. He went to the cap- 
tain’s room, but the door was locked and the key gone. 

At noon the sun was perfectly clear ; and the mate, taking his sextant, 
got on deck, and posted himself on the forecastle. The captain did not 
notice him but took his own observations from the quarter-deck, and 
then, giving the order to strike eight bells, went below. The mate 
went below also; and while he was making out his reckoning the 
cook came to him. 

‘“‘T am glad to see you on your legs again, sir,” he said in a lowtone. 
‘“‘T don’t know where we are going ; but this is certain—we shall soon 
see some grizzly bears. And we shall need them for provisions, for ours 
are nearly gone.” | 

‘What are the crew saying about it?” questioned the officer. | 

“They say I must make tight the old: bread casks; they will be 
wanted for blubber, since Captain Powell is certainly going a whaling,” 
was the cook’s answer: and he quietly stole away again. The mate 
finished his reckoning, and then consulted his chart. 

A short while, and the captain was pacing the deck again. The mate 
came on. He Icok2d at the compass, at the studding-sails, and then 
approached the captain, speaking in a whisper. 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake, Captain Powell, where are we sailing to?” 

‘Don’t give yourself any trouble,” was the cool reply: “ the bark is 
in ¢001 hands. We went too far to the south.” 

‘“‘ But to-day at noon we were in sixty-four degrees north latitude, and 
this evening we must pass the line of the North Capein Iceland. Where 
is 1t you are going, sir?” 

“ Mr. Metsam,” said the captain, coldly, “I have the management of 
this vessel. I beg you will not trouble yourself with things that do 
not concern you.” . 

“But, Captain Powell, I must trouble myself: our supplies are run- 
ning short. Remember, we carry passengers, sir, and must keep our 
time in Liverpool.” 

“Let me advise you to go back to your berth,” was the command. 
“7 take the responsibility of the navigation. Do you understand.” 

‘What is our longitude, Captain Powell ?” 

“Leave the reckoning to me, till you are perfectly well, Mr. Metsam. 
You are not yourself yet.” 

The mate noticed the altered appearance of his superior, and saw 
that 4e was not himself. What to do he did not know: he was bitterly 
perplexed. ‘Too much prostrated by sickness to act energetically— 
perhaps to Azz so, he let things be, believing there was no immediate 
cause for action. It is a serious thing to interfere with the commander 
of a vessel. 
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The wind went round more to the south, but the bark held the 
same course, now with studding-sails on both sides. The crew were 
getting dissatisfied. They had no objection to a long voyage; it in- 
creased their pay; but they had no desire for a trip to the Arctic 
regions without suitable clothing, or apparatus for taking seals. Once 
more the mate entreated the captain to put the ship about; but the 
latter threatened to order him into irons. 

The passengers became seriously alarmed. A suspicion came upon 
them for the first time, that Captain Powell was insane. A deputation 
went to the first officer, and delivered over to him the charge of the 
vessel. | | 

Mr. Metsam went on deck, and assured himself that the time for 
action had come. He ordered the crew aft, and inquired if they were 
willing to obey him. 

“Sir,” said the carpenter, speaking for the rest, ‘‘it is high time you 
took the command. There are icebergs ahead.” 

“Well, then, my men, in with the studding sails.” 

The crew went to work with a will; very rapidly the. ship was put 
about so that she headed S. S. E. by East. But the tacking caused loud 
stir and noise, and Captain Powell rushed on deck. 

‘Who ordered the ship about ?” he asked in a hoarse voice. 

Mr. Metsam answered at once in a calm tone, hoping to soothe him. 
He felt convinced of his madness. 

“TI did, sir—without troubling you. There were icebergs ahead : 
and we have nothing to do in sixty-nine degrees north latitude.” 

This brought the climax. ‘Rebellion! Mutiny!” hissed the poor 
madman : and, drawing a pistol from his pocket, fired it off. The mate 
felt a sharp pain in his side, and Captain Powell was overpowered. 

Fortunately the wound was not a serious one: and Mr. Metsam was 
able to take full charge of the ship. Their position was near the coast 
of Greenland. Captain Powell had steered direct for the Polar Seas. 

The next day a strong north wind set in, which drove the icebergs 
to the south. But the good ship ran before the wind: and nine days 
later they sighted the Faroe Islands. From this point they had a long 
voyage, and were detained by a violent storm on the Scotch coast. 

Finally, after a run of sixty-two days in all, provisions and water all 
gone, they reached Liverpool in safety, where the ship had been given up 
for lost. Miss Ellis found her lover, shortly to be her husband, waiting 
for her ; and all on board were thankful to have come no worse off. 

Captain Powell never recovered his sanity. His passionate love fo 
the young lady, combined with his rejection, acting ona not well- 
balanced mind, had indeed driven him mad. He died in an asylum 
not long afterwards. And when the good ship sailed out of port agai 
Mr. Metsam was in command. » 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
FRIGHTENING THE PONY. 


HE June roses were in bloom, shedding their perfume on the air, 
and the hot midsummer sun lay on the smooth highways, on the 
plains sweet with the drying hay, on the ripening corn. 

On never a smoother and fairer road to look at than the one you 
have so often heard of, Dene Hollow. The lad on his pony going 
down it, Otto Clanwaring, must have expected a pleasant ride on its 
‘white and level surface. Running after the pony, as it turned out of 
the gates of Beechhurst Dene, came Jarvis Clanwaring. And, stand- 
ing with his back against the fence, was‘Tom. Time has grown older, 
‘and the boys have grown with it. Tom is nearly seven now, Otto 
nine, Jarvis ten. 

There is not, except for this, much change in them. Jarvis is thin 
and wirey as ever, with the same dark, sly eyes; Otto is rather fat, 
dark, and stolid; Tom has the same golden hair, the frank face, the 
kindly, thoughtful, rich blue eyes. The three boys are at school, but 
not at the same one; for Lady Lydia Clanwaring (putting it upon the 
score of difference in years) had successfully contrived that Tom should 
not contaminate the same establishment that her boys honoured. They 
have come home for the midsummer holidays; and are tired with the 
long morning spent in the hay-field. But that Jarvis is very excessively 
tired, and has. besides some appointment connected with ferrets, he 
_would have taken the pony for himself. It is one Sir Dene keeps for 
the boys’ use when they are at home, and is called Whitestar from a 
white star on its forehead. | 

Tom is standing perfectly still against the fence, somewhere about - 
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the exact spot on which had once stood the dwelling of the Widow 
Barber. His elbows are pushed back on the lower rail, and he is ina 
brown study, watching the approach of the pony and its rider. Gander 
had told him he might go out on the pony that afternoon: but, just as 
he was about to mount, the two elder ones ordered him away, and took 
it themselves. Tom feels no resentment; only a little disappointment : 
it does not occur to him that he is iieused: for he has become accus- 
tomed to give up to his cousins in all things, just as a servant yields to 
his masters. 

Otto put the pony into a gentle canter, and came on; Jarvis was 
following slowly on the pathway. As the pony passed Tom, it swerved 
violently, as if startled, dashed off at a gallop and threw its rider. 
Jarvis rushed up in a fury. 

“You young hound!” he cried, seizing on Tom’s head and begin- 
ning to pummel it, “ what did you frighten him for?” 

“T didn’t frighten him,” said Tom. 

“You did, you varmint ! I saw you.” 

“‘T didn’t, Jarvis; indeed I didn’t,” cried Tom. 

Otto came back, rubbing his head and looking ruefully. His clothes 
and face and hair were all dust ; his temple was grazed. 

‘“‘ Was it him did it, Jarvis? ” 

‘Of course it was him, nasty little devil! He’s always up to some 
mean trick.” 

“ Otto, I didn’t,” persisted Tom. “TI didn’t do anything.” 

‘“‘T heard him give a hiss, and I saw him kick his leg out and pitch 
a stone; and it frightened Whitestar.” 

Now this barefaced assertion of Master Jarvis’s was neither more 
nor less than a deliberate lie. He had all his mother’s ingenuity of 
invention, and was never happier than when exercising it to the detri- 
ment of the scapegoat Tom. A scapegoat in the fullest sense of the 
term, he; and destined to be one, poor fellow! As you will find 
when you read gn. 

Otto looked from one to the other—on his brother’s thrust-out face 
with its evil black eyes; on Tom’s piteous one, with its running tears. 
Otto had this good quality—that if he knew a lie to be a lie he would 
never uphold it; no, not even for Jarvey. But Otto was by no means 
good natured, he was too selfish to trouble, himself to be so; and more- 
over he was being reared to despise Tom and put upon him. 

‘‘I never stirred myjleg or hissed, and I didn’t heave a stone,” 
pleaded the lad earnestly. ‘“ It wasn’t me, Otto.” 

Jarvis kicked, and pummelled, and pushed, and so drowned the 
words in pain. A man who had cayght Whitestar, was leading him 
up. Thus the damaged party entered the Dene gates. Lady Lydia, 
seeing it from her window, came flying out to learn what the matter 
might be, and heard of Tom’s iniquities. Poor Tom’s voice was like 
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a little piping reed amidst the fierce ones of his accusers: even in self- 
defence he scarcely dared to lift it in the presence of Lady Lydia. She 
had long ago inspired him with an awe that he trembled at, but did 
not attempt to subdue or resist. | 

They had it out in the hall: Dovet and some of the inferior ser- 
vants looking on. Gander was not in the way; neither was Sir Dene. 
Lady Lydia was in a silent passion of rage: she, to do her justice, 
believed, in this instance, that Tom was guilty. When did she zof 
believe him guilty of anything he might be accused of? Had Jarvis 
brought to her a story that Tom had drunk the Severn dry, she would 
have given ear to it. | 

Baby though he was, or but lttle removed from one, she hated him 
with a bitter hatred. The fear of Sir Dene had not let her entirely 
crush him; but she was doing her best towards it in a quiet way, 
always working on for it safely and silently. 

‘Wicked, crafty reptile!” cried Lady Lydia, her eyes ablaze with 
a flashing light. “ Poor dear Otto, poor inoffensive boy, riding by 
without thought of treachery, must have his pony startled and his life 
put in danger by you/ Take him, Dovet, and whip him. Whip him 
well.” | 

Dovet seized on Tom by the hand to bear him off to punishment. 
It came pretty often, this chastisement, and Tom neither might nor 
dared resist. On trying to resist once, the whipping had been re- 
doubled : in Dovet’s hands, a strong woman, Tom was not only power- 
less, but conscious that he was. He submitted so quietly in a general 
way, that Dovet was quite astounded at his breaking from her now. 

It was only to run back to Otto. A sweeter disposition than heaven 
had implanted in this little orphan of Tom Clanwaring’s never was 
possessed by son of man. He could not bear, literally could not dear, 
that another should suffer through him. Lady Lydia had reiterated to 
him that he might have killed Otto: and the words struck sorely on 
the child. | 

“Otto, I’m going with Dovet to be whipped,” he said, the tears 
streaming down his face, “but I didn’t do it. Please don’t think it 
was me, Otto.” 

There had been no latent thought in his mind that this further 
denial would prevent his punishment. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he turned to Dovet’s capturing hand and was caught by it, his little 
legs running to keep up with her strides, his tears flowing. 

‘“ Mamma,” said deliberate Otto, after giving a minute or two to 
ponder matters in his mind, “I’m not sure that it was him. He 
doesn’t tell stories often.” 

Tom never told them. One of the chief characteristics of the 
boy was simple, innate truthfulness. He had learnt to be silent 
and take as his due unmerited‘correction}“but an untruth he had | 
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never told in his life. No one at the Dene believed this: even 
its master almost doubted. The fact was, Jarvis and Tom were 
so very often in opposite tales, the one’s word against the other's 
—and Jarvis was both keen and crafty, with his mother to back 
him, and moreover had the advantage over Tom by three years, 
and generally contrived to make his own assertion appear good— 
that Tom was beginning to be looked upon by some of them as 
an audacious little story teller. 

“TI say it mightn’t have been him, mamma,” repeated Otto, a 
second time, finding that he received no notice. ‘‘Shall I go and 
tell Dovet not to whip him?” 

“No,” sharply returned Lady Lydia. ‘He does not get whipped 
often enough, low-born brat!” 

“But if he didn’t frighten Whitestar?” persisted Otto: who was 
not without a sense of justice. 

“Not frighten Whitestar! Did you not hear Master Clanwaring 
say he saw him! Hold your tongue, Otto.” 

Just as she had called her husband Captain Clanwaring,—and 
Major Clanwaring now, for he had got his promotion—so did she 
generally speak of her eldest son as “Master Clanwaring,” even to 
his brother and sister. Otto to the servants was “Master Otto;” 
Tom simply “Tom” when she condescended to name him at all; 
she generally spoke of him as “that boy.” 

Tom took his punishment with tears and sobs; not loud but deep: 
if he had made much noise Dovet would have treated him to a double 
portion. She kept an old thin leather slipper for the purpose, and 
whipped him soundly with that: Dovet’s expression was, “‘ warmed 
him,” and she did it kindly. 

Lady Lydia Clanwaring’s resolve to remain and rule at Beechhurst 
Dene had been admirably carried out. Very soon after her arrival, 
trouble sprang up with the servants. She, assuming full control and 
management of the household affairs by Sir Dene’s will, introduced 
certain new rules and regulations, which the old servants rebelled 
against. Warfare waged hotly. Blame lay on both sides. Lady 
Lydia was arbitrary and haughty; they, long accustomed to their own 
will, were disobedient and insolent. The result was, they left in a 
body; Lady Lydia dismissed them. All went, including the house- 
keeper and Susan Cole. My lady had tried in a cautious manner 
to get Gander out also, and failed: Gander was perhaps a firmer 
fixture at Beechhurst Dene than she was. A new set of servants 
came in, engaged by my lady, and things went on peaceably. She 
made Dovet housekeeper, under herself; but Lady Lydia was the 
real manager. That she was a very good one, could not be denied: 
with fewer servants, there was a vast deal more of quiet order and less 
of outlay. Sir Dene felt the benefit of her rule;| his pockets were 
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saved, he had greater comfort; he was- grateful accordingly, and 
learned to put trust in the Lady Lydia. As to her quitting the Dene, 
such a thing was never named. Sir Dene was glad to have her there, 
the house had wanted the controlling law of a mistress, and it left him 
at liberty to be absent as much as he chose, knowing that all was 
going on in due order at home. He was away more than ever, for he 
had grown to like a London life. . 

Of course, these frequent absences of Sir Dene put absolute power 
into the hands of Lady Lydia. She ruled with despotic will. She was 
rather nearer in housekeeping matters at these times than the servants 
liked: they whispered one to another, that of the liberal sum allowed 
by Sir Dene, a good portion of it went into her own pocket. Which was 
true. Little Tom had hard times of it at these intervals. If it happened 
that Sir Dene was away during the Christmas or midsummer holidays, 
Tom felt the loss severely. Scarcely ever was he allowed to dine at the 
same table as his cousins, but was banished to Dovet’s room and took 
his meals there. The children, taking their cue naturally from their 
mother, had wholly despised him from the very day of their arrival ; 
they did not look upon him as one of the same order as themselves, 
but as an inferior and dependent; and the feeling grew and grew. 
Even in the matter of dress he was not as they were: the old clothes 
of Jarvis and Otto were mended up for him: what few new things had 
to be bought were of a coarse and poor description. Sir Dene failed 
to see it, or to detect the miserable influence at work. If he noticed 
that Tom looked less well dressed than the others, Lady Lydia would 
say Yes, because he spoils his things so. In truth, Tom’s clothes 
often came to grief; but it was chiefly through Jarvis. Jarvis did not 
spare him: he boxed Tom, he tore his clothes, he sent him up trees 
and into ponds. Somehow or other Tom was always in trouble, and 
the house in a commotion on account of Tom’s misdoings. Continual 
dropping will wear away a stone: and the complaints of Tom’s sins 
were so continual, that Sir Dene, sick and tired of it, grew hard upon 
the boy himself. Where’s Tom? sometimes the baronet would say, 
missing him from the rest: and then Jarvis or his mother would tell 
some bad tale of Tom, and my lady say she had banished him for 
punishment. Which meant either that he was consigned to Dovet's 
society, or to his bed in the garret, or shut out of the house to run 
abroad anywhere. She got to say that Tom’s bad example would 
contaminate her children: she assured Sir Dene that he was the 
“oreatest little liar” under the sun. Poor Tom, cowed, timid, sensi- 
tive, intensely generous, did not often defend himself: how could 
he when his words, truth though they bore, were flung back in his 
teeth by the others? And so Sir Dene got to think less well of the 
boy and to suffer the slighting treatment cast on him—not that he 
saw, or suspected, the one half of the oppression. But he loved 
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Tom still in his heart—far better than he would ever love Jarvis 
or Otto. 

Tom’s punishment with the slipper over, he was put to stand by 
Dovet in a corner of the room, his face to the wall. Leaning his head 
against it, he cried away the smarting pain, and finally cried himself to 
sleep. Gander came in and saw him crouched down on the floor, his 
poor little face, the tears still wet on it, upturned. | 

‘‘ What’s been the row this time?” familiarly demanded the butler. 

‘‘ He has almost killed Master Otto,” was the comprehensive answer 
of Dovet, who was whisking away at some cream with a whisk. 

‘‘ A’most killed Master Otto!” repeated the startled Gander. “ How 
on earth did he do that?” 

‘Master Otto wason the pony. He kicked out and shouted and 
started it on, malicious little wretch—and poor Master Otto was 
thrown.” 

‘¢ Why—what made him do it?” 

“What makes him do other wicked things ?” retorted Dovet. 

’ “Did he do it?” said Gander. 

‘Did he? Don’t I tell you he did ?” 

“ Well—look here, Mrs. Dovet. There’s always something or other 
being broyght against the child—and I don’t believe he is in fault one 
time out o’ ten. Now don’t you fly out like that: keep your tongue 
for others. One o’ these days I shall be telling the. master how the 
child’s put upon. As to malicious, that he never was.” 

‘¢ Suppose you mind your own business, and let other folks’s alone,” 
suggested Dovet with composure. 

“He’s Mr. Geoffry again all over, that child is. Ae had got no 
maliciousness about. him, he hadn’t.” 

Dovet whisked away. 

‘‘ The very moral of his father, he is,” went on Gander, “save that 
he’s a sight more timid and quiet—Mr. Geoffry never was that. The 
child has got that from his mother. And a good thing too: else you'd 
ha’ broke his spirit, afore this, among you.” 

The voice and step of Sir Dene in the passage outside, stopped 
Gander. The baronet had come in by the back entrance, and was 
walking straight to the housekeeper’s room, a bunch of water lilies in 
his hand. 

“Put them into water, Dovet. Lady Lydia—” 

He caught sight of Tom at that moment, and stopped. The noise 
aroused the boy, and he stood up. Sir Dene saw something was 
wrong. 

‘He has nearly killed Master Otto, Sir Dene,” spoke Dovet, in ex- 
planation. “ Leastways ‘twas not his fault that he didn’t. Little mean, 
disreputable boy, he is, I’m sure!” 

At that moment Tom did look tolerably disreputable. His face 
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dirty with the rubbing and crying, his pretty hair rumpled into a 
tangled mass, his clothes dusty and untidy. Jarvis and Otto, hearing 
the entrance of Sir Dene, came trooping in, followed by Lady Lydia. 
And Sir Dene was made acquainted with Tom’s iniquity. 

‘* How came you to do such a thing?” demanded Sir Dene sternly. 
““You naughty, mischievous boy! Suppose you had killed him?” 

‘“‘T didn’t do it, grandpapa,” replied the child, his blue eyes raised to 
Sir Dene’s through their blinding tears. And those eyes, Geoffry’s over 
again, never failed to make their own way with Sir Dene. 

‘You did not do it?” he said, more gently. 

“Indeed, indeed I did not. I was by the fence and I never stirred.” 

Jarvis fiercely interposed. .He had seen it all, he said: Seen the 
kick-out and the stone flung after Whitestar, and heard the hiss. As 
‘usual, it was word against word; Tom’s feeble and tearful, Jarvey’s 
bold and self-asserting. But for those earnest blue eyes that so brought 
back his dear son Geoffry, Sir Dene had not hesitated. He looked 
from the one boy to the other—as Otto had done in Dene Hollow— 
and wavered. Sir Dene had his private reasons for thinking Jarvey 
might be mistaken. Mistaken, you understand; not wilfully false. 
‘The Lady Lydia did her best always in confidential moments to per- 
suade Sir Dene that his eldest grandson (eldest in years) was an up- 
right little gentleman, next door to an angel. 

“What have you to say about it, Otto?” asked the baronet.. “ Did 
Tom do this thing, or did he not ?” 

“‘T couldn’t see, grandpapa. I had my head turned the bank way : 
Tom was against the fence.” 

‘* Did you hear him hiss ?” 

“No, I was whistling.” 

** Or feel the stone ?” 

“‘No, and I didn’t feel the stone. I think he must have flung the 
stone, else why should Whitestar have started? He’d not take fnght 
for nothing.” 

Sir Dene did not feel so sure of that—remembering the particular 
spot it occurred in. 

“You might have heard the hiss he gave down at Hurst Leet,” 
protested Jarvis. ‘You might have seen him fling the stone a mile 
off.” : 

And then the talking nearly overpowered Sir Dene, and quite be- 
wildered him. Lady Lydia said there cou/d not be a doubt about it— 
' Master Clanwaring had seen all this with his own eyes ; and she further- 
more said that Tom had done it in revenge, because Otto had taken 
the pony when he wanted it for himself. To have listened to her, Sir 
Dene might have thought that there never existed so wicked a little lad 
on earth, as this waif of his favourite son’s. Nevertheless, he believed 
that the charge might have arisen from misapprehension, the pony not 
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having been wilfully started. He knew also that boys, at the best, are 
carelessly mischievous, doing ill sometimes in very thoughtlessness. 

‘‘Tf I thought you had done this thing, maliciously, Tom, I should 
flog you myself—and that I have never done yet,” he said. “I can 
but believe that some action of yours, perhaps unintentional on your 
part, startled the pony. You beg Otto’s pardon directly, sir; and tell 
him you will be more careful for the future.” 

Never daring to maintain that he was wholly innocent, Tom, his eyes 
streaming, did what he was told, and begged Otto’s pardon. The very 
fact of his doing it without any demur, convinced some of them that he 
was guilty. In a degree it did Sir Dene.. 

But, seated alone in the solitude of his own bay-windowed parlour, 
the baronet, weighing the matter in his mind, believed that the pony 
might have started of its own accord. For he had grown, even he, 
Sir Dene Clanwaring, had grown to dislike that spot for horses. 

Accident after accident had continued to take place upon it. The 
series, inaugurated by Sir Dene’s own horses—the reader may remem- 
ber the day he was being driven down the road by poor Geoffry—had 
culminated only a month or two ago in a very singular mishap indeed. 
How many there had been between the two does not matter: several ; 
but not one fatal. Drew the bailiff had recovered partially of his: he 
could go about in a hand chair, and talk and laugh and eat his meals 
at will: and his had been the worst case. 

Dene Hollow, smooth and level and well-kept road though it was, 
was getting a bad name. People talked about the “shadow” on ita 
great deal more than Sir Dene liked. Not that any shadow was ever 
seen there by human eyes, but the popular belief was that there did in 
some way exist at times that shadow, and horses were startled at it. 
Sir Dene thought it was the most ridiculously absurd notion a sane 
parish had ever picked up: and no doubt the reader is thinking the 
syme. ‘The fact, however, was indisputable—and I am recording no- 
thing but the truth—that horse after horse had been startled there in 
a mysterious manner: mysterious because there was apparently nothing 
to startle them. Twice over Sir Dene had had the road examined by 
officers connected with what was called the post-horse duty, lest any 
imperceptible roughness or ridge might be found to lie on it—but no- 
thing of the kind could be discovered. Whenever Sir Dene drove or 
rode up or down it now, he held his horses very carefully in hand ; for 
though he utterly scouted the superstitious gossip around, he could 
not scout the fact that horses did come to grief there, frequently and 
unaccountably. 

The last mishap is one to be noticed. A gentleman named Dick- 
ereen, living in Hurst Leet, died ; and his remains were to be taken to 
a small village church, lying out beyond the Trailing Indian. The 
funeral was proceeding up Dene Hollow at-the usual decorous pace, 
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Hurst Leet bell tolling solemnly, and Hurst Leet having turned out to 
watch the progress. <A funeral of the better class, involving a hearse 
and mourning coaches, with a black chariot in front for the parson in 
his surplice, and sticks and mutes and feathers, was not an every-day 
sight in the rural district. As the hearse approached the ill-omened 
spot (the parson’s chariot having passed on soberly) the four horses, 
with one accord, as it seemed, attempted to turn suddenly round. The 
driver, scandalized at their behaviour, stopped it of course, and whipped - 
them up. But no: the horses would not go on. And what precisely — 
happened then, nobody could afterwards tell, for all was over in a mo-" 
ment. There was a noise, a bustle, confusion: undertakers’ men on foot 
ran, drivers shouted : in the midst of it the hearse seemed to spring up 
on the bank with a violent jerk, which sent the door open and. the 
coffin out end-ways. . 

Only think of the scandal to a sober funeral! Hurst Leet remem- 
bers it to this day. What could have possessed the ‘fat, steady, slow- 
going horses, hardly ever moving beyond a foot’s pace—that they should 
have danced up the bank as if they were dancing a jig, and shown 
signs of fear until their coats ran wet again? It was never. accounted 
for. It was, in truth, unaccountable. The funeral was going up-hil, 
you understand ; not down. ‘The astounded mourners got out of their 
coaches; the horses were soothed to quietness ; and ei attendants shut 
up the cote in the hearse again. 

Now this happened. It was talked of far and wide. Hurst Leet 
would tell you of it to this day. Even Sir Dene Clanwaring could no 
more explain it than he could deny it. And since then a hazy sort of 
impression had floated in his mind that there must be something at the 
spot that did frighten horses, though man could not see it. Hence he 
believed that Otto’s pony might have started without any help from little 
Tom or anybody else. 

These thoughts in his mind, Sir Dene, sitting in his room, sent for the 
child. He held Tom before his knee while he talked to him. First of 
all, he gave.him a lecture about telling untruths, saying that his papa 
(Geoffry) had never told any and would be sure to have whipped Tom 
for doing it, if he were living. ‘And I’m sure / cannot continue to 
love you,” concluded Sir Dene. 

With his little heart nearly breaking at the sense of the injustice 
that all seemed to deal out to him,—with the tears welling up in his 
- blue eyes,—with the bitter sobs impeding his utterance, Tom said again 
what he had said before: that he did not do anything to frighten the 
pony, or think of doing it. Sir Dene saw how earnestly the child 
spoke ; he noted the confiding look of the honest blue eyes that shone 
upon him through their tears. Never had he felt inclined to believe 
Tom more than now: especially with those accidents to other horses 
filling his thoughts. 
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“‘T could believe you from my heart, Tom, and understand it into 
the bargain, but for Jarvey. He says he saw you purposely frighten 
Whitestar.” 

Between his extreme sensitiveness for other’s feelings, his large gene- 
rosity, and his innate timidity—which was increased ten-fold by the 
thraldom he was kept in, the slights he received—Tom was literally 
unable to say to Sir Dene that Jarvis told falsehoods. .This was only 
one instance out of many where Jarvey had accused him without any 
manner of reason, and he had never said to Sir Dene, “ It is Jarvis who 
tells the stories, not I.” Another thing may have helped to deter him 
—the certainty that he should not be believed. Jarvis would make his 
own cause good, and Lady Lydia turn the tables on him with a ven- 
geance. 

“T didn’t do it, grandpa,” was all he repeated, catching up his breath 
in pain. 

‘‘ But you knew you do tell stories, Tom.” 

‘No I don’t, grandpa,” sobbed the child. ‘I should be afraid for 
God to hear me.” 

“Then Jarvey must have seen double—sees so often, too,” cried the 
baronet explosively—for somehow the answer carried truth with it. 
*‘ Anyway, I believe you now. And there’s a shilling for you, Tom.” 

But, as a rule, Sir Dene did not question the boy in private, and 
Jarvis got all the credit, he none. The wondering whether the pony 
had really been startled accountably—or unaccountably, after the 
fashion of the other horses—had caused Sir Dene to question now. It 
was the exception. 

And it sometimes happened in the accusations brought against Tom, 
the tales told of him, that he would be partially in fault. In the 
escapades that all three of the children shared—and the girl Louisa, 
with them—Tom alone would be made out to have been to blame ; he 
was always thescapegoat. If all were throwing stones and a window got 
broken—Tom was said to have done it :,if the pigs were let out of the 
sty or the chickens out of their pens, it was Tom who had opened the 
door: when the miller’s little boy was pushed into the stream and 
nearly drowned, Tom was the culprit. Tom knew that he had, himself, 
done nothing of all this ; but he had been with those who had, and no 
defence existed for him. | 


‘* A lie that is all a lie can be met with and fought outright, 
But a lie that is part of a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MISS MAY. 


A FIELD whose perfume was redolent of new-mown hay, and whose 
prolific cocks told of a good crop, lay open to the sun on the fair June 
morning. The day was yet early: the hay-makers sang at their work. 
Attended by her nurse, Susan Cole, came a pretty little lady of some 
three years old, with a round lovely childish face, and rich brown eyes 
that looked. out frankly from their long brown lashes, curling upwards. 
She wore a large white sun-bonnet, after the fashion of the children of 
the district, and was doing her best to scatter the hay about that the 
hay-makers had just raked up. Doing it quite in defiance of Susan 
Cole ; for she was a very saucy and independent young lady indeed, 
continually in hot water with the ruling powers. 

‘Miss May, don’t I tell you that them big cocks are zof to be dis- 
turbed to-day—giving double trouble! I never see such a naughty 
little child as you are in all my life.” 

Miss May’s answer to this was to climb up one of the mounds and 
‘pitch-pole down on the other side, bringing all the top of the cock 
with her. There she sat, quite still, fora wonder. And stillness was 
so unusual an element in Miss May Arde, that Susan Cole stepped 
round to see what other mischief she might be in. 

“Oh! Well, I’m sure! Oh! You ondacious little girl !—a pulling 
off your shoes and socks afore all them haymakers ! ” 

For the young lady had been quietly divesting herself of these 
articles of social attire, that she might dance in the hay barefoot. 
Eluding Susan’s grasp with a ringing laugh, she flew off screaming, 
and flung herself into the arms of little Tom Clanwaring, who 
happened to be running up. Jzte Tom, in point of fact, but big 
Tom in. the young damsel’s eyes: his seven years, compared to her 
three, seemed to constitute a whole age. 

Tom clasped the truant in his arms, and kissed her: they were 
the best of friends. Susan, bearing the socks and little shoes of 
bronze, took forcible possession now; and sat down on the field 
with the child on her lap. But the process of re-socking and re- 
shoeing was a difficult job. Laughing, rebellious, kicking out arms 
and legs, struggling and fighting with Susan, was Miss Poe Tom 
helped—by tossing the socks over Susan’s head. 

‘Now, Master Tom, I'll tell you what itis. If you be to encourage 
her in her naughty tricks, I’ll ask my missis not to let you come in 
here at all. Tain’t your field. She’s the tiresom’st little worrit to- 
day that ever was. You be old enough to tell her better, you be. 
I never had half the trouble with you. Miss May, if you take your 
socks off as fast as I put ’em on, where’ll be the end on’t?” 
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Miss May managed to get one in her fingers, and sent it up on 
the next hay-cock. Tom was ordered to fetch it down. 

At length, by dint of dexterous sleight-of-hand, Susan got on the socks 
and one shoe. While she was putting on the other, the young rebel tore 
off that one—and tore off the strap that fastened it round the ankle. 
Susan saw the mishap with dismay. 

“There! Now you have done it, Miss May! Your shoe won't 
keep on without the strap—and how the sense be I to get you home 
in your sock ? Of all ondacious little plagues you be the worst.” 

The “‘ little plague ”—Susan’s attention being momentarily absorbed 
by the damaged shoe—got away, seized two arms full of hay and flung 
it over Tom. The children rolled on the ground together. 

“‘ A’most as good as a new pair, they was,” lamented Susan. ‘* And 
the kid be all tore right out o’ the back so as it can’t never be 
mended. My missis ’ll blame me; she'll say I might ha’ took better 
care. Tiresome monkey! I must go home for another shoe for her 
now. Master Tom, ’ll you take care 0’ Miss May while I run to the ~ 
Hall and back ?” | 

Tom, feeling excessively proud at the request, turned to Susan, 
chivalrous earnestness sparkling from his deep blue eyes. 

“Tl be sure to take care of her, Susan: she shan’t hurt herself 
or run away.” | 

And Susan, knowing that in point of fact both the children would 
be safe under the protection of the haymakers, men and women, busy 
close by, and all familiar peasants of the district, departed on her errand. 

You may be wondering who this girl of three years old is—whoge 
second name, Mary, generally got shortened into May. She was the 
child of George Arde and his present wife: the only child of the 
Hall. That frail blossom, the first Mary, the child of George Arde 
and Mary Owen, the little one to whom the old Squire used to carry 
presents of coral beads and else, and to whom he left the fortune, 
was no more. The delicate little creature, who had inherited her 
mother’s beauty and no doubt her mother’s frailty of constitution, had 
pined away and died. The second Mrs. Arde did her best to nurse 
and cherish her into health; but it was not to be: God called her 
to Himself. Before this other child was born (destined to be the 
second Mrs. Arde’s only one), the elder was lying by her mother’s side 
In St. Peter’s churchyard at Worcester. Mary happened to be the 
second Mrs, Arde’s name also, so it was one of the names given to 
her infant. They had got into the habit (especially Mr. Arde and 
Susan Cole) of calling that departed little one the “first Mary.” 
For this second Mary no fears were entertained on the score of 
health: she was hearty and strong. Susan was wont to say at 
reproachful moments that if she had only as little mischievousness 
in her as she had tendency to sickness, she’d do, ; 
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Susan Cole’s life had undergone a blight—she had been crossed 
in love. At least, that’s what she said of herself when wishing to be 
confidential. But where the blight had fallen and how it had affected 
her, was not so clear: certainly it had touched neither her tongue nor 
her cheerful temper. That false journeyman at her father’s forge had 
married another. At the very time (as may be said) that he was 
whispering love vows in Susan’s ear, he was courting another at 
Worcester: and one fine morning he went off and married her— 
a great ugly malkin, as Susan expressed it. Cole the farrier told 
Susan she was well out of it; for the man (he had previously. had 
to discharge him) had grown so drunken and idle that he was hardly 
worth his salt at the trade, and would not be likely to get a living 
for any wife. Perhaps Susan, in her heart, thought the same. At 
least she wasted no superfluous time in grief. It occurred just as she 
and the other servants were turning out of the Dene through Lady 
Lydia: the nurse at the Hall was leaving, and Susan stepped into 
the post. 

Little Tom Clanwaring had been allowed to run in and out of the 
Hall since its new mistress came to it as freely as he did before. Mrs. 
Arde liked the beautiful boy with his golden curls and his wonderful 
eyes of blue that gazed so straightly and fearlessly into her own: she 
liked his gentle manners, and his curiously strange (at that early age) 
consideration for others. No one had wept more bitterly for the little 
girl’s death than Tom. It had pleased the child to have Tom very 
much with her: Mrs. Arde allowed it: and perhaps the scenes of sick- 
ness, the distressing grief evinced by Mr. Arde, had made an impression 
-on Tom that he would never lose. That she had gone straight up to be 
an angel in Heaven, no earthly power could have reasoned him out of. . 
For days and weeks. after her death, he would fancy he saw her robed 
in white, with a little harp of gold in her hand, and a crown amid her 
hair, looking down at him from the skies. Tom—then between three 
and four years old—was taken to the funeral at St. Peter’s by Squire 
Arde: and Sir Dene had him. put into mourning for his cousin. Lady 
Lydia, supremely indignant, would have pitched the black things out at 
window had she dared. “Spending money to put ¢#at beggar’s brat in 
mourning !” she mockingly remarked to Dovet. 

A momh onwards, and the other little girl came to the Hall to replace 
the one lost. Tom had never seen anything so wonderful as this new 
baby. The reverence with which he would regard the infant, when 
allowed to hold her for a minute in his arms (seated safely flat on the 
carpet), was great and real. The baby called forth the first true-love of 
his heart : in his own mind he acquired a kind of proprietorship in her : 
and he would far rather have died himself than suffered harm to come 
to the little one. ns 

So that when, on this day, Susan told him to take care of her while 
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she went home for another shoe, Tom was in the seventh region of gra- 
tification. The field belonged to Squire Arde, and was within a stone’s 
throw of the Hall. 

‘“‘ May,” began Tom as Susan’s footsteps faded on their ears, ‘‘ I’ve 
got a new picture-book that Grandma Owen bought for me. I’ve got 
it in my pocket.” 

May, with all her wild fun, was intensely fond of “ picture-books.” 
Down .sat the children together at the foot of a hay-cock, their feet 
stretched out (one of Miss May’s shoeless) and the book held between 
them. 

Like all books bought by Mrs. Owen for Tom, it had a religious ten- 
dency. That is, while the story in itself was beautiful, and calculated 
entirely to rivet the interest of a child, it insensibly led its young 
reader to higher and better thoughts. Such books, when they are well 
and suitably written, are the very best that can be put into the hands 
of a child. There has been a singular dearth of them in these later 
years. There they sat, the two: May’s little tongue asking questions 
about the “pictures,” and Tom explaining to the best of his ability. 
Which explanations might have sent a grown person into fits of 
laughter. 

. Me wis me tould read!” exclaimed May, when, the pictures ex- 
hausted—the book only contained three—they had to fall back upon 
the reading. 

“ T’ll read it to you, May,” said Tom. 

With their backs against the haycock, and their heads ‘bent over the 
book, the little lady’s cheek touching his, Tom began. The progress 
was not satisfactory ; since at the end of every two lines, or so, Tom 
-was called upon to say why this was, and why that was. Suddenly a 
shadow fell upon the book and upon them. Up went their heads, and 
nearly a whole haycock was flung in their faces: ‘Not lightly, either ; for 
the flinger was Jarvis Clanwaring. Absorbed in the book, and with 
each other, neither fiad seen him approach. May burst into a loud cry 
of pain: the hay had struck her in the eye. Down went the book, and 
up jumped Tom. 

‘What did you do that for, Jarvis? You've hurt her.” 

‘What did I do it for, you insolent young rat! How dare you ask 
me what I did it for? Because I chose. There.  Squalling ttle cat! 
She’s not hurt. 

May, who hated Jarvis at all times — she was afraid of him, 
began kicking out with al} her httle. might as she sat, the tears anne 
from her smarting eyes. 

ees him go away, Tom! make him go away. Me tell 
mamma.” 

‘You are to go away please,” said Tom, standing. up bravely to 
shelter May. “You've no right to hurt her, Jarvis.” 
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**She’s not hurt—nasty stinking little toad.” 

Tom, his eyes flashing fire (as his sweet-natured father’s had flashed 
once or twice in his brief life), clenched his impotent small fist, and 
struck straight out and upwards at Mr. Jarvis’s face, catching him be- 
tween the eyes. The blow could not hurt very much ; but it was a bit 
of a smart, and it smarted all the more because it was not expected. 
Jarvis, in a frantic passion, pummelled Tom’s face back again, and an 
unequal fight ensued. May screamed as if she were going mad with 
terror; and one of the women and Susan Cole rushed up together, 
Tom’s nose was streaming with blood ; Jarvis was not apparently in- 
_ jured. But in that culminating moment, he contrived to damage him- 
self. Turning shortly upon his heel to confront the indignant Susan, he 
stumbled over a rake handle, that the women had let fall, and cut his 
upper lip with the rake’s teeth. More blood: and May screamed 
worse than ever from sheer terror. Susan caught up the child and hid 
her face upon her protecting shoulder. 

*“‘ How dare you get fighting, Master Tom—and when I left you to 
take care of Miss May!” demanded Susan, not caring to attack Jarvis 
in his present state of fury: for, once, when she had interfered with 
him, he had kicked her in a rather serious manner. ‘Well, I’m sure! 
We shall have a baby in arms, I suppose, standing up to fight next! ” 

_“ He called May names,” said Tom, who could not restrain his 
tears between pain and excitement. “ He hurt her in the eye.” 

‘You confounded little blackguard!” cried Jarvis, trying to dodge 
up to Tom again with outstretched hand. ‘Do you suppose I shall 
ask your leave whether I call names or not? Sheisatoad. There!” 

- “ She's not a toad, and you shan’t call her one,” retorted Tom. “You 
are a coward.” | . 

Further demonstration on Jarvis’s part was Hopped by his swallow- 
ing -@ ‘tooth. One that had been nearly ready to fall out before, - 
and which the blow on the rake must have quite done for. Tom 
Clanwaring’s: instinct was sure and true: Jarvis was a coward. 
Not only in the matter of bullying little girls and fighting boys less 
than himself, but-in other matters. . This swallowing of the tooth sent 
him into a state of'mortal terror: he had heard a tale at school of some 
boy who had swallowed a tooth and died after it. Jarvis, suddenly 
remembering this, turned tail and rushed off the hay-field the colour of 
chalk. 4 

“You-come on to the Hall, Master Tom, that your nose may be 
scene said Susan. “A sweet pickle it’s in! Enough to frighten the 
crows.”.. 

* A brave little gentleman, wi’ all his ._pretty manners, that born son 
o’ poor Master Geoffry’s,” was the comment of the woman to the other 
~ haymakers when the fray was.over. “As to the big un, he’s more of 
a, tartar nor his mother.” :° 
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Arde Hall was not much to look at. A rather long, red-brick build- 
ing, two stories high, with narrow windows and a slated roof, its front 
looking towards the village. The old-fashioned portico in the middle 
of the house opened upon a lawn that was intersected with flower- 
beds ; on which bees and butterflies were sporting that sunny June 
day. Mrs. Arde—a nice-looking, but somewhat reserved and stately 
woman—fond of gardening, was tending her flowers in a sun bonnet 
and pair of old gloves, talking the while to her husband, who sat at 
one of the open windows. Naturally they felt some surprise at the 
entrance of the procession: Susan carrying May, who sobbed aloud 
still; Tom with a damaged face and bleeding nose. Susan opened at 
once upon his delinquencies—that he “up with his fist” and struck 
Master Clanwaring, and they had a fight. 

“He called May names,” said Tom, with fresh tears, but looking 
up fearlessly. ‘I couldn’t help hitting him.” 

Squire Arde burst out laughing. “A very knight-errant,” said he, 
. “taking up the cudgels for damsels in distress ! ” 

‘“‘ But what ails May?” said Mrs. Arde, as she took the sobbing 
child. 

“Oh, she’s only frightened, ma’am,” was Susan’s slighting answer. 
‘“‘ And enough to frighten her, to see the blood on this here face of 
his’n,” concluded the girl as she walked Tom off to the pump. 

The lavatory process over, Tom came back to kiss the little girl— 
then seated on the grass—and whisper that Jarvis should never frighten 
or hurt her again, or call her names, if Ze could help it. Then he ran 
off home. 

Where the discomfited and frightened Jarvis had previously arrived. 
At this time, Mrs. Clanwaring, the wife of John the heir, was on 2 
visit to Beechhurst Dene, with her daughter, Margaret, her eldest boy, 
and two little sons, younger: so that just now the Dene seemed full of 
children. She was a good-natured and very pretty woman—her own 
large fortune enabling her to indulge in show and luxuries that might 
not even be dreamed of by Lady Lydia. For instance she had arrived 
with a lady’s maid and three nurses, and one male servant who was 
called her own footman, the party having posted from town in two 
carriages and four. These things were looked upon as necessaries by 
Mrs. Clanwaring, because she had been reared to them: but she was, 
herself, entirely unpretentious, of quite simple tastes agd manners. 
The two ladies were sitting together in that attractive room, the library, 
when Jarvis burst in upon them like a panting ghost—if ghosts ever 
display cut lips, and chins dripping human gore. The boy was literally 
terror-stricken : his features were swollen with his insane endeavours to 
cough up the tooth coming along, his eyes rolled, his face was whiter 
than any ghosts ever seen yet. A deplorable figure altogether. Up 
jumped the T.ady Lydia, uttering scream upon scream; she quite 
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believed her darling boy was either mad or killed, and began to hug 
him. Pretty Mrs. Clanwaring, in defiance of her good manners, 
laughed a little. 

The tale that Master Jarvis told was as good as a play: no dramatic 
author ever drew more on his inventive powers. Tom was represented 
as a very monster of iniquity, who had attacked Jarvis with a rake, 
“on the sly,” cut off his lip and knocked all his teeth down his 
throat ! 

But that the teeth were in his head still, plainly to be seen beneath 
the swollen upper lip of cut off, Lady Lydia, in her dismay, might 
have sent off for the nearest stomach-pump. The whole house was 
aroused to commotion. Basins of hot water were ordered in suc- 
cession; Lady Lydia, Dovet, and a dozen others bathing with soft 
spunges, and without intermission, the injured lip. Under the assur- 
ances of my lady and Mrs. Clanwaring that a solitary tooth, going 
down by accident, never killed people, but on the contrary was rather 
good for digestion, the gentleman was soothed into calmness. The 
disturbance had brought forth Sir Dene from his bay-parlour, where he 
was engaged with accounts: he stayed long enough to hear the woeful 
account.of Tom’s savage attack, and then went back again. 

When Tom got home, shortly afterwards, Jarvis was lying on the 
sofa, his mouth tied up with a white handkerchief, and some delicious 
apricot jam by his side. Dovet met Tom in the hall. 

‘“‘ You have done a nice thing,” cried she, nearly jerking his arm out 
of its socket. ‘‘ You've almost killed Master Clanwaring.” | 

Almost killed Master Clanwaring! . Full of consternation, the words 
striking no end of remorse on his little heart, Tom opened the library 
door and went in timidly. He did not present any grand appearance 
himself, for, in running home, his nose had burst out bleeding again. 
The moment Jarvis saw him, he leaped off the sofa, and gave him an 
ugly kick. Mrs. Clanwaring ran to the rescue and pushed Jarvis off: 
but the vicious malice that blazed in his eyes, she did not forget for 
years. | 

‘‘Not in my presence, Jarvey. Howcan you attack a little fellow 
who is no match for you? It is perfectly wicked to kick any one in 
that savage way. I am afraid you are a coward.” 

‘“‘ Why did he attack me in the hay-field?” retorted Jarvey. “Tl 
kill him if I can.” 

But Lady Lydia pounced on Tom and whirled him off with her. 
What with the sight of him, and what with Mrs. Clanwaring’s words, 
her fury at least equalled that of Jarvis. On the mahogany slab in the 
passage, leading to the side entrance and Sir Dene’s parlour, lay the 
boys’ riding whip. Seizing hold of it, she struck Tom : not perceiving, 
perhaps not caring, that a young man not belonging to the house, was 
at that moment turning out of the bay-parlour. Struck him anywhere: 
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on his shoulders, on his unprotected face, on his bare hands. Gander, 
propping his back against his pantry door, stood looking on. As did 
the stranger, who was no other than William Owen of. Harebell Farm. 
The cuts were sharp and quick: Tom shneked with pain, and it 
brought out Sir Dene. My lady ceased then: and the baronet pushed 
by William Owen. 

“Wait!” cried Sir Dene in a voice of thunder, as she was making 
off with the child. “Wait, I say!” So Lady Lydia left the boy, 
threw down the whip, and disappeared. Sir Dene caused Tom to 
stand and confront him. His poor little face had a livid weal across it. 

“‘ Now, sir, tell me the truth. Did you strike Jarvis before he struck 
you P” 

Up went the honest eyes through their tears with fearless truth 
straight into Sir Dene’s. 

“Yes, grandpa. ’ITwas me hit him first.” 

‘‘Did you cut his mouth? And knock his tooth down. his throat?” 

‘‘T suppose so. I didn’t know.” 

“‘ And what on earth tempted you to be so ferocious a child as to do 
all this ?” 

“He called May wicked names, ee he hurt. her: in the eye 
and frightened her. Susan had told me to take care of her while she 
went for another shoe.” 

Sir Dene bit his lip to prevent a smile. The same thought occurred 
to him that had come to George Arde—and amused him-—this little 
lad, rising seven, doing battle for a lady attacked! But he was fright- 
fully annoyed at my Lady Lydia. — fs 
' Who hurt your nose ?—and made it swell ike that ?” L 

“‘ Jarvis did: he made it bleed. He hit me worse than I.hit. him,” 

“No doubt on’t,” commented Gander, from the kitchen door. 

“Well, you must have been a naughty boy altogether, Tom; very 
naughty ; and Lady Lydia has ea you for it. Try and be good 
for the future—if you can.” 

Sir Dene turned into his parlour again ; William Owen, although his 
interview was over, followed him in and. shut the door. Gander re- 
treated into his pantry. 

All sobbing and wounded as he was, Tom ran out tat the side door 
and down the straight path, to take shelter at Harebell farm. His heart 

. was cruelly sore as he went up the stairs—for Mrs. Owen was keeping 
her chamber. . Not sore at thought of his weals and wounds, but at the 
injustice dealt out to him. Jarvis had been more of an offender than 
he, and was petted up with jam; e was taunted and whipped. Tom 
had been inured to this unjust treatment, but it did strike him with 
pain to-day. Mary Barber, coming out of her mistress’s chamber all in 
a bustle, on her way to make some dumplings for dinner, was quite 
struck aback at the sight of Tom. 
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“Mercy upon us!” cried she. “Why what in the name o’ goodness 
is the matter?” 

Sobbing, choking, Tom told his tale, leaning for protection—and it 
seemed to the child that he needed it—against Mrs. Owen. She had 
some warm water brought up, and bathed his poor face and hands, and 
spoke gently to him, and soothed his spirit: the tears falling from her 
own eyes as she thought it might have been better had the poor little 
waif died with his mother. 

“ But that I think I shall not be long here, and that William seems 
bent upon not staying in the place afterwards, I hardly know why, I 
would beg and pray of Sir Dene to let me have the child entirely,” ran 
Mrs. Owen’s thoughts. 

As they had run, at odd times, for a long while now. Ever since 
the arrival of Lady Lydia, Mrs. Owen had clearly seen what the 
child’s treatment was at the Dene, and the contempt he was held 
in. It was bad enough during these, his young years, when he could 
neither feel it very keenly nor attempt to rebel against it: what the 
result might be in later years, what complications and misfortunes it 
might bring about for the friendless child, she dreaded to think of. 
That Sir Dene would not be wilfully unjust to Geoffry’s son, she 
. believed; but Sir Dene was a man who loved peace and quietness, 
ease also; he was given to credit implicitly what he was told, never 
searching beneath the surface of things, and he was already nearly 

completely in the hands of his designing daughter-in-law. 

' His face in less of a smart, his grief over, save for a catching sob 
_ that took his breath at intervals (and Mary Barber gone down to bake 
"a little cake for him), room was made for Tom on Mrs. Owen’s sofa. 
He sat nestling against her, her arm round him, her pale face, so sweet 
and delicate and telling of sorrow and suffering, bending towards his. 
Never did Mrs. Owen fail to improve these occasions in the manner 
she thought it right and best to do. In place of standing out for 
vengeance on Jarvis or others, as some might have counselled, she 
whispered of endurance, of forbearance, of persevering on in the path 
of patience and truth, how ever much he might be tried, and of the ensu- 
ing of calm and holy peace. ‘Trouble was certainly trying the child 
early; but she strove to show him, and to think, that it must be for 
the best. On some children these lessons might have been lost, might 
have borne no fruit: but Tom’s natural disposition was so admirably 
adapted to receive them that they did on his. There’s no doubt— 
however the reader may feel inclined to dispute and perhaps ridicule 
this small portion of the tale—that these inculcated lessons had a 
strangely-good effect on Tom. They helped him to bear now; they 
tended to form his character for after years. But for them, he would 
have been utterly miserable, might have sunk into a broken-spirited 
child, and perhaps become a veritable, abandoned young Arab. Day 
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after day, did Mrs. Owen patiently labour at her work—for never a 
day passed but Tom was driven out of the Dene by some oppression 
or other, active or passive—and she would send him back with all the 
sweetness of his disposition renewed, ready to bear again. 

“Was it wrong to hit Jarvis when he called May those wicked names, 
grandma ?” 

Now here was a puzzle. Mrs. Owen privately rejoiced at Tom’s 
spirit: but it was hardly consistent. with the peaceful lessons she was 
inculcating to say so. 

“Well, Tom, I—don’t think in this case it was very wrong.” 

‘“‘T wish he’d let me alone! I wish he’d not get grandpa to believe 
bad things of me. Oh grandma! you don’t’ know how cruel it all is 
at home!” 

A sobbing sigh, proving how sore his little heart was, followed on 
the words. Mrs. Owen pressed him closer in her gentle clasp, and 
spoke in a whisper. 

“My darling, I do know it. I know how cruel it is, and how hard 
it is to endure. God sees it all, Tom; never lose thought of that, no 
not in the worst moment. You bear on fearlessly in truth and honour, 
my boy; always striving to return good for evil, even to Jarvis, in 
sweet-tempered, patient, generous forbearance: and trust all things to 
God. He will be sure to take care of you, and bring you to comfort 
in the end.” 

Tom nodded with ready cheerfulness, as he had many and many 
a time before. There was resolution in his little face, cast up just 
then to the summer sky. 

“T will, grandma, I will; I’ll never forget. And, grandma, papa ise 
looking down to take care of me too, and mamma is; and they are 
with God’s angels.” 

“ Even so, my darling. Your best mend: are in that better world 
where God is. I shall soon be there: and you will come to us in 
time. All these sufferings and trials are but making you ready for it.” 

And the tractable little fellow, gazing up at the blue sky, and pictur- 
ing all kinds of radiant things beyond it, quite forgot present pain. 

“Now then, Master Tom!” called out the sharp voice of Mary Barber 
from the foot of the stairs, “come down for your lard-cake. It have 
come out o’ the oven beautiful.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
DRIVEN FROM HAREBELL FARM. 
“CAN you see anybody, Sir Dene?” 

‘Who is it?” asked Sir Dene, turning round from his desk, that was 
drawn before the window of his bay-parlour. And he spoke im rather 
an impatient tone, for he was busy writing letters, and did not care to 
be interrupted. As Gander knew. 
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““Tt’s young Mr. Owen of Harebell Farm,” replied Gander. 

“* What does he want ?” questioned Sir Dene. “ Is it particular?” 

“Don’t know, sir,” returned Gander. ‘He came to the door, and 
he asked could he be let see Sir Dene: I told him I’d come and ask.” 

* Show him in,” said Sir Dene. 

This colloquy occurred just about the time that Master Jarvis had 
been soothed to tranquillity on the sofa with some jam at his elbow, 
as already described, and that the unlucky Tom was on the run towards 
home from Arde Hall. For the day is not yet over, and we must go 
back an hour, or so, in it: it is not practicable for the cleverest author 
lrving to describe two series of events at once, although they may 
have taken place at one and the same moment of time. 

William Owen appeared, shown in by Gander: and the baronet shook 
hands with him without rising, and motioned him to a chair. He 
always shook hands with his better class of tenants. As to any other 
recognition, or symptom of cordiality, William Owen did not get it, and 
did not in the'least presume to wish for or expect it. Sir Dene had 
practically forgotten that there was any link whatever between them, 
save that of landlord and tenant: the past connection might have abso- 
lutely faded out of his thoughts ere this, but for the existence of Geoffry 
and Maria’s child. | 

The business that William Owen had come upon surprised Sir Dene: 
and he stared at the young man—seated before him in the opposite 
chair, his hat between his knees—while he listened to it. William Owen 
wished to transfer the lease of Harebell Farm to another tenant, if Sir 
Dene would permit. Not at present : perhaps not for a long while to 
come : but he wished to do it as soon as the time when he could do it 
should arrive. 

“‘ As long as my mother lives, sir, I must stay where I am, for she 
would not like to go out of the house ; neither would I disturb her by 
asking it. But when she shall have left us—and she thinks herself that 
it mayn’t be over long first now—then I shall be glad to give it up, ss 
leave the place altogether.” 

‘What fault have you to find with the ‘Gun Mr. Owen ?” distantly 
queried Sir Dene. 

“None, sir. It’s as good land as ever I’d wish to cultivate. That's 
not the reason.” 

‘What is the reason then ?” 

William Owen seemed at fault fora reply. Sir Dene noticed that a 
look of pain sat on his refined and pleasant face. 

“ You must have some reason, Mr. Owen, for wishing to quit a pro- 
ductive farm.” 

“True, Sir Dene; I have. But it is one that is quite private to my- 
self. I can’t speak of it, even to you, sir.” 

Sir Dene looked at him. The same contraction of pain was in the 
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face ; the same tone of distress lay in the voice. He greatly wondered 
what could be the matter. William Owen saw the puzzled surprise : 
and just for a moment, the thought crossed him that he would speak 
out fully to Sir Dene. But the impulse faded again in a feeling that lay 
between shame and sensitiveness. Perhaps had Sir Dene been simply 
his landlord as he was of other tenants, and no more, the disclosure 
might have been made : but that past connection caused William Owen 
to be always retiring and reticent. In his sensitive nature, he would 
not have pushed himself forward for the world, or presumed in the 
slightest degree. 

‘‘T have no fault to find with the farm or the house or the land, sir ; 
but I must leave it, for all that. I can’t stay in it. And I’d be glad 
to know beforehand that you will allow me to do this, so as to have my 
mind at rest. As long as mother is there, there I must be: but when 
she’s gone, I shall go elsewhere.” 

“‘Do I understand that you will leave the neighbourhood entirely ?” 

“Yes, Sir Dene. And get as many miles from it as I can.” 

‘‘'What has it done to you?” 

William Owen stroked the nap of his white beaver hat with his 
gloved forefinger : for he had dressed himself as a gentleman to hold 
this interview with Sir Dene—and he looked like one too. He seemed 
to be considering what answer he could make to the question. 

“It is just that—what it has done to me—that I am unable to tell, 
sir,” he at length replied. ‘It is an unfortunate and painful affair alto- 
gether; and I can’t talk of it.” 

“‘Suppose I do not release you from the farm?” said Sir Dene. 
“What then ?” 

‘But I hope you will do it, sir. As to what then, I’m sure I don't 
know what I could do. Perhaps you’d let me underlet it.” 

“ Are you going out of the farming business ?” 

“Not at all, Sir Dene. I like it: add to that, I don’t know any 
other. I shall meet with a farm elsewhere: perhaps in Dorsetshire.” 

“You'll not get a better than this. If it’s small, it’s good.” 

‘And I don’t expect to, Sir Dene. If this becomes vacant, there'll 
be plenty of good tenants glad to snap it up. Were it known.that I 
thought of leaving it, they’d be here to-morrow. But I’d.rather there 
was no stir made at all about it, sir: I’d like, when the time comes, to 
be away and gone before it was as much as known abroad that I was 
leaving. ‘That's why I am asking you to promise to let it be ceded to 
Philip Tillett; when this time shall.come: to let me go out and him 
goin. The farm could not have a better tenant, Sir Dene, than he.” 

Sir Dene knew that much. A better tenant than William Owen 
himself: in-so-much as that he was a man of larger capital. Philip 
Tillett was a thoroughly good farmer. 
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‘““Tt seems to me that he will have to wait an indefinite time,” re- 
marked Sir Dene. ‘“ Mrs. Owen may get better.” 

“‘ He is quite content to wait, sir, whether it’s for weeks or whether 
It’s for years. The farm he is in belongs to his uncle, and he can go 
out of it at any time. He likes the present one very well; but he’d 
like Harebell Farm better.” 

‘‘ Does he know why you are leaving?” 

“Yes, sir, I told him. No one else knows, not even mother.” 

There ensued a short silence. Sir Dene was thinking this a curious 
kind of application. As.in truth it was. William Owen, who held a 
long lease of Harebell Farm, was asking to be allowed to cede it pro- 
visionally to Mr. Philip Tillett. Provisionally on the death of his 
invalid mother. When she should die—and he acknowledged that it 
might be weeks or months, or it might be years first, for that’s what the 
doctors said—then he wished to walk out of it, leaving Mr. Tillett to 
walk in. 

“Would Tillett take to the stock?” abruptly questioned Sir Dene, 
_when he had arrived at this point in his mental summary of events. 

‘To all things as they stand, sir; household furniture included,” re- 
plied William Owen. ‘He knows about what the value of everything 
is as well as I do, and he is a just man. We shouldn't quarrel over 
that.” 

There was something in the young man ’s refined features, in his 
gentle manners, that put Sir Dene in mind of poor Maria, as he had 
seen her that New Year’s Eve when he broke in without ceremony on 
the Malvern lodgings. Had he wished to refuse this thing, he could 
not, with that remembrance upon him. 

“Well,” he said, rising in intimation that the sitting was over, “I 
will give my consent to this, Mr. Owen. You have my word. Though 
I wish you had freely told me your motive for leaving. Stay! Have 
you got into any trouble ? Is it that?” 

“None whatever, I assure you, Sir Dene,” was William Owen’s 
reply, his sensitive face slightly flushing. ‘‘ Circumstances over which 
I have no control, and could not have any, are driving me anaye J 
wish it had been otherwise.” 

“Then, until there shall be the last change in your mother, dines 
' gO On as they are, and you remain my tenant?” 

“If you please, sir. I thank you truly for your kindness to me, Sir 
Dene.” 

Sir Dene shook hands, and William Owen let himself out at the room 
door. He was just in time, as the reader has heard, to see Lady Lydia 
horsewhip Tom. Hearing the cries, Sir Dene walked out also. And 
when the affair was over, and he went back to the room, he found that 
the young man followed him. Sir Dene was surprised: and William 
Owen shut the door. 
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~ “T crave your pardon, Sir Dene, for presuming to interfere—but I 
would like to ask another favour. Let the poor little boy come home 
to ws. I'll bring him up and do for him as if he were my own.” 

Sir Dene’s face flushed angrily. The request seemed to reflect on 
the hospitality of Beechhurst Dene. 

“Come home to you!” he exclaimed. “ The boy’s home is here, 
Mr. Owen.” : . 

‘“‘-Yes, sir, I know. I know that Beechhurst Dene is a very different 
home from any I could hope to give him. But at least he’d have kind 
treatment with us, Sir Dene.” 

‘What is it you would imply?” asked Sir Dene haughtily. 

“IT don’t presume to imply anything, sir ; but what I know, I know. 
Hardly a day passes, but the child is insulted and put upon, very often 
beaten. Not by you, sir; not, I feel sure, within your knowledge ; but 
by those about you. The best is being done to break his heart and 
his spirit.” 

In the gentlest and most respectful tone possible William Owen was 
saying this. Somehow Sir Dene felt mollified. The child was Geoffry's 
child, and he did not like to hear of his heart or his spirit being on the 
road to breakage. 

‘He has been very naughty at times of late, very ; and when hes 
so he must be corrected. The boy seems quite changed. Spare the 
rod, and spoil the child, you know.” 

“Sir Dene, I believe the child to be one of the very best children 
that ever lived : he is.good and truthful as the day-——” 

“They say he has taken to tell stories,” interrupted Sir Dene. “I! 
can’t credit it, though.” | 

‘ “No, Sir Dene, believe me, he never does tell stories. What I fear 
is, that others tell them and lay it upon him—though of course its 
not my place to say as much. He is regarded as an unwelcome inter 
loper here, and treated accordingly. There’s.not a servant in your 
house, Sir Dene, but could bear testimony to this if you questioned 
them—-though they might not like to confess it. He is a truthful, 
honourable, upright little lad : I don't think he could tell a lie if bribed 
to it. Witness just now how he spoke up Yes, when asked if he was 
the first to hit Master Clanwaring. The boy has no chance here. J 
wish you would let me have him, sir.” 

“It is out of the question,” sharply replied Sir Dene, feeling vexed and 
annoyed at more things than one. And William Owen took the 
answer and departed by the back entrance. 

It has been said that close upon this door the trees and shrubs grew 
thick, almost like a wilderness. Branching off from hence on the nght 
a path called the privet walk (a high privet hedge i1unning along 0 
either side it) led round to the front ; while the straight path that led 
direct to Harebell Lane, bore somewhat to the left. William Owen was 
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taking this latter way, when he saw Squire Arde coming along the 
shady privet walk. Mr. Arde made a sign, and William turned to 
meet him. : 

“Ts Mrs. Owen worse?” was the question put. “I saw Priar 
hastening up your way just now.” ; 

‘*My mother? No; not worse than usual,” was the answer. ‘“ He 
was not coming to our house, that I am aware of.” 

“Qh well, I’m glad of that. I am afraid though, that on the whole 
she is very ill.” 

“Yes, sir, there’s no doubt of that.” 

Never presuming, never self-asserting, William Owen generally called 
Squire Arde “sir.” They were, or had been, brothers-in-law; but he 
did not attempt to ignore the social distance between them. George 
Arde in the old days had been above his sister: he was a great man 
now in local estimation, on a level with Sir Dene Clanwaring and such 
as he. Neither did Mr. Arde forget their distance: something in his 
manner betrayed that: nevertheless they liked each other very well, 
and were on intimate, not to say confidential, terms whenever they 
met. Standing there together in the narrow privet walk, the young 
man told Mr. Arde what his errand had been at Sir Dene’s—the 
remarks on his mother’s state of health perhaps inducing it. 

‘“‘ Tillett to take to the farm as it stands as soon as anything happens 
to her, and you to go out of it and quit the place altogether!” repeated 
the Squire in amazement. ‘Well now, why is this, William Owen?” 

And William Owen told him—told him what he had not chosen to 
disclose to Sir Dene. And however the reader may feel inclined to cast 
ridicule on the cause, he may not disbelieve the fact: for for no other 
reason did William Owen quit Harebell Farm. Speaking in a whisper, 
his pale face wearing again its marks of pain, he breathed it into Mr. 
Arde’s ear. The troubled spirit of his father, haunting the precincts 
of the farm, was driving him away from it. 

“He has been dead now seven years and some months, Squire 
Arde; and people talked of its walking for more than three of those 
years before I ever saw it, or believed it. Altogether I’ve seen it three 
times: the last was on Sunday night. News was brought to the farm 
that a poor houseless woman had crept into that shed on the two- 
acre meadow to die. I went off to see about it: and there, hovering 
in and around the grove, was the spirit, in the same place where I had 
seen it twice before. I saw it clearly: ’twas a very light night.” 

Squire Arde remembered what a bright moon had shone on Sunday 
night. He was not a superstitious man; but nothing could be further 
from his thoughts than to meet this communication with contempt : 
others, worthy of credibihty, had said just the same as William Owen. 

““T can’t make it out, William,” he said. ‘Are you sure that your 
eyesight was not deceived by some tree or other?” 
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The young man shook his head. “What I saw was undoubtedly 
the very figure and image of my father, looking as he used to look in 
life. He seemed to have a coat buttoned-up round him—about that 
I can’t be sure: it was indistinct—but he wore that same queer magpie 
cap he was drowned in; and his silver beard was never plainer. I 
was thinking of nothing but the woman in the shed, and what could 
be done with her at that time o’ night; and there, as I went along 
toward the grove, the figure stood facing me, right in the moonbeams.” 

“It is strangely singular!” exclaimed the Squire. “The queerest 
thing I’ve met with in all my experience.” 

‘Stay on the place, I cannot,” said William Owen. ‘‘ It unnerves 
me for everything—though I should feel ashamed to acknowledge it 
to most people. The very moment my poor mother sets me at liberty 
by leaving me alone in the world, I shall get away. But for her sake, 
I'd go to-morrow.” 

He had turned to walk towards Harebell Lane, Mr. Arde strolling 
by his side. William Owen changed the subject to that of the child: 
mentioning the cruel chastisement he had witnessed, and what he 
had subsequently said to Sir Dene. 

‘When I shall be gone from the place, perhaps you'll give the poor 
lad a kind word now and then, sir. He’ll have nobody else to do it. 
I’d have liked to take him home to Harebell Farm: Sir Dene was 
mortally offended at me for asking it.” 

“ Lady Lydia and her children put upon him and thrust him into 
the background,” remarked Mr. Arde. “She has got a nasty temper 
of her own.” 

They parted. William Owen pursuing his way home, where he 
found Mary Barber making a miniature lard-cake for Tom: Mr. Arde 
entering the bay-parlour at Beechhurst Dene. Sir Dene Clanwaring 
was in one of his testy humours, and said a few fractious words about 
‘* Things going cross in the house.” 

“Young Owen has been taking upon himself to tell me that the 
child—my boy Geoffry’s son—is not well treated here!” he cried m 
an explosive tone. ‘“ Fancy his assurance, Arde!” 

‘Then I’ll take up the word for him, Sir Dene, at the risk of your 
attributing assurance to me,” spoke up Mr. Arde, half laughing. “Jn 
this instance, at any rate, the child did not deserve chastisement— 
though I fancy somebody else may. If that ill-natured young Jarvey 
came home with a false tale—as I conclude he did—it is he who ought 
‘to have got the whipping.” | 

“What do you know about it, Arde?” 

Mr. Arde related the truth of the day’s fray—as he had heard it but 
now from his haymakers, in coming through the field: and, as he 
remarked, they were unbiassed witnesses. He spoke out far more freely 
than William Owen had ventured to do, telling a few home truths about 
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Tom and Jarvey, and the Dene in general, including the baronet himself. 
Sir Dene’s blue eyes opened (in more senses than one) and his lips 
took a haughty curve as he listened. 

“A false, ill-conditioned young rascal!” spoke he of Jarvey. “It’s the 
first time I ever knew a Clanwaring could concoct a deliberate lie.” 

“His mother is not a Clanwaring,” observed Squire Arde dryly. 
And the baronet gave a kind of assenting sniff. 

“No, Ae has nothing of the Clanwaring about him at present,” pur- 
sued the Squire. ‘‘ Little Tom’s one to the backbone: he is his father 
over again. They look upon the poor child as being in the way here, 
you see: don’t let them quite break his spirit. There, that’s all, Sir 
Dene. Good morning.” 

Break his spirit! The same words that William Owen had used. 
Had Jarvey been there at the moment, Sir Dene might have three parts 
killed him. With the red flush dyeing his face, he strode forth to the 
presence of Lady Lydia. She was in the drawing-room. 

Sir Dene controlled his temper, and spoke quietly. Quietly, but very 
peremptorily. He touched slightly upon the treatment of Tom by her 
and her children generally—the scandal he found it excited in the 
neighbourhood, the discomfort it brought to the Dene. And he said 
that for the future she had better take lodgings at Worcester during 
holiday time, and have her children there with her. 

Lady Lydia’s blood turned cold: was it fossib/e that her footing at 
the Dene was being imperilled? In her mind’s confusion, in her angry 
passion, she did the worst thing she could have done—began to cast 
slurs on Tom and his birth. | 

Were her darling children to be discarded for that low-born brat, 
whose mother 

‘Why what the devil do you mean, madam ? ” interrupted Sir Dene, 
too much put out altogether to weigh his words. ‘“ Low-born! You 
are speaking of my own grandson, Tom Clanwaring.” 

‘“‘He is not fit company for my boys, Sir Dene.” 

“If what I am told be true, they are not fit company for him—one 
of them at any rate,” retorted Sir Dene. ‘ You‘ can take them out of 
it as soon as you please, my lady.” 

Her very lips turned white. Before this, she had believed she had 
acquired firm hold on Sir Dene. He looked like one not to be trifled 
with just now. An angry man, there, pacing the carpet. 

“You—would—turn my children out for Zim?” she resumed, in a 
subdued gasping tone, partly put on, partly the result of the low-lying 
fear. ‘Oh, Sir Dene!” 

“My lady, it is this. The home is my grandson Tom’s; it was his 
home before any of you came to it; it shall be his home as long as it 
remains mine. I was willing to let it be your children’s also: but it 
seems the plan does not answer. It is my pleasure that Tom Clan- , 
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waring shall be honoured in this house, ay, and be loved too, at least 
as much as anybody else is. Your children will not do this; they have 
taken up a prejudice against him: therefore there is only one alterna- 
tive—they must spend their summer and winter holidays elsewhere.” 

No mistake now. He was in real earnest. My lady, smoothing:her - 
black hair from her pale face all damp with emotion, changed her 
tactics on the instant. She would enquire into it, she meekly said :-1f". 
Jarvis had been knowingly unkind to the child or told fibs of him; he 
should be punished. For her own part, she had always thought “Tom - 
a sweet little angel. Children would fight, though; boys would “be 
boys. . But the little child should be her best and special ee for - 
the future, now that she understood Sir Dene’s wishes. 

My lady gathered her three children in her room that same’ even- 
ing to a private interview, and treated them to sundry tutorings. - Dovet 
also received some hints. The result was, that Tom found a change : 
there was no more open ill-treatment, no further complaints of him 
carried to Sir Dene. And nothing else was said about the exodus. 

But my lady’s resolution—/o puj Zom' down—had not changed: she 
only altered her tactics. As the time passed on, this little episode was 
forgotten by Sir Dene. Easy and’ good-natured to a fault, was he; 
Lady Lydia’s sway over him when he was at Beechhurst Dene in- 
creased, during his frequent -absences she reigned absolutely. And 
Tom Clanwaring was taught and trained to look upon himself as a 
poor dependent, kept at the place out of charity; an interloper, but 
not ason. And Tom insensibly fell into-these views of himself in all 
belief, and learnt humility. More specious than deceit itself was the 
Lady he Clanwaring. 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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OF HOPE. 


EW things in life should be cultivated and valued more than hope. 
Hope, not only as concerning the future state : that, it is to be 
trusted, all men possess: but hope as regards the present, and the to- 
come, of our little narrow world. Hope of the constitution and: tem- 
perament—physical hope, if you will—without which no man can be 
happy ; no man can arm himself with the amount of energy and deter- 
mination necessary to the fulfilment of his work in life; and the 
progress and outpouring of that:desire to do some good in the world, 
which we may well believe. is, by divine wisdom, implanted into the 
nature of most human beings. | 

Man’s great desire is to be happy. It may be termed an cacanel 
Each possesses it just as much as he possesses that of self-preservation ; 
which latter has been called the first- law of nature. °- But man; as he 
grows higher in the scale of the nioral and the intellectual, is: less 
obedient to these laws of nature. He grows nearer to the likeness in 
which he was originally created—the likenéss of God.. The faculty 
called instinct dies out, because it gives place to-a- loftier -intelligence 
and state of being. Instinct was designed.as a substitute for reason. 
We do not now refer to that subtle and refined -instinet' which lies at the 
bottom of the highest orders of mankind, but: the instinct which we 
find in intelligences of a lower order who are inctpatle of exercising 
the greatest faculty of the mind—that of reasoning.: 

But no intelligence however great, no faculty however exalted, can 
be truly happy without hope. A man devoid of it physically, can 
never be perfectly contented. He may -be thrown into raptures by 
some temporary excitement, but the re-action will inevitably set in. 
Hope has saved many from shipwreck ; the want of it has driven many 
to despair, and perhaps to a sad end amidst the dark waters of life. 

‘‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” So spoke the wisest of 
mankind, and so has been the experience of—ah! how many !—since 
the words were first recorded. In the very syllable itself—short, quiet, 
liquid as it is—in its very sound—there is either the sweetness of life, 
or the misery of despair and death, according as it falls upon the heart. 
A talisman opening to some a full tide of expectancy—to others the 
blackness of night. | 

There are perhaps not many natures utterly devoid of it. Some 
may possess a compensating power, such as a sanguine temperament, 
which will often carry a man through the world successfully who has in 
himself but a very small portion of hope. They are very different 
things, these two gifts—or whatever name may be given to them. The 
one is calm, quiet, and rational under all circumstances ; it will quickly 
surmount obstacles, overcome impediments in cool blood, and make 
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its way under the dominion of common sense. The sanguine tempera- 
ment, on the contrary, must be in a state of constant excitement; 
calmness does not suit it; it is not the food upon which it exists ; and 
in such a condition it can do but little. Like sunshine on a cold day, 
heat is wanting to bring fruit to ripeness. 

But the sanguine temperament which is at the same time excessively 
hopeful, is in many respects equally unfortunate. It resembles some 
medicines, of which a little is good, but a great deal kills. These are 
the natures, that, in one sense, make a noise in the world : men who in 
their wild ideas go into every description of mad scheme, and are con- 
tinually coming down with a crash; dragging along with them the 
weaker natures that have been overcome by their impulsiveness ; their 
confident way of speaking ; their loud protestations of success in their 
Utopian fancies. 

There will always be men to lead, and men to be led: always strength 
and weakness. And the sanguine-hopeful temperament, though perhaps 
the very reverse of strength, is as often as not mistaken for it. Just as 
now and then we wake up at night in the light of a full moon, and 
fancy it is day-break. Or as, in the dark, we occasionally mistake the 
stream of a still-flowing river for a pathway and step upon it, and find 
ourselves immersed in the treacherous water. 

These sanguine-hopeful natures are full of self-belief. They don't 
take you in deliberately, any more than they deliberately take in them- 
selves. - And the misfortune is, that no amount of failures, no losses 
repeated again and again, will open their eyes. It is never they or thet 
judgment that failed: but circumstances that were against them. 
Smoothing their: plumage, they go.on again, and plunge into some 
project wilder than before: and, moreover, carry some of the world 
with them. As a rule we are given to believe in the self-asserting 
of our fellow men; to what Carlyle calls hero-worship. 

Man is, after alJ, a very fallible, impressionable creature; finite and 
limited in his worldly powers. He is strongest in these attributes which 
most nearly approach him to his Creator: but how frequently is this 
better part of his being left to rust, if not to die out altogether! Itis 
under this sad state of things that the man who has no hope in himself 
constitutionally, falls into despair; and sometimes puts an end to all by 
that terrible, almost-to-be-nameless tragedy, enacted now and again since 
the days of one, of whom it was recorded, “It were better he had never 
been born.” 

When you see persons always happy you may be sure, whether they 
know it or not, that they have a large portion of hope in their tempera- 
ment. It causes them to. look on the bright side of things, even n 
trouble. -On the contrary, those less happily gifted meet trouble half 
way; they see always the dark side of the picture, and are saved 
from despairing only by that strong religious faith which tells them that 
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there is a Divine Hand overruling all the events of their life for their 
present or eternal welfare. 

But there is no battle harder than the battle that has to be fought 
by a religious man, destitute of hope, suffering under the pressure of 
long-continued cares. By this expression is meant the cares and 
troubles of the world, not those sorrows which affect the heart only, 
The latter have a subduing, purifying, elevating influence upon a well- 
regulated mind and spirit; though the troubles and sorrows of the 
world are trying to the very best of us. Trying especially to the nerves 
and temper. Unless care be taken they will make you irntable and 
gloomy ; sometimes even unkind. This is their tendency; and it is 
only the better nature that is in man that will enable him to fight and 
conquer the influence. Without this, such natures grow weary of life. 
Crushed down, despairing, seeing all things in the darkest possible 
light, they think death preferable to this awful, terrible life; and they 
sometimes seek it. Had Chatterton possessed more hope, he would 
never have committed that.irredeemable act which perhaps robbed the 
world of a great treasure, and certainly hurried a soul full of fine 
thoughts and aspirations unto its last account. 


** One more unfortunate, weary of breath, 
‘ Rashly importunate, gone to her death.” 


But had she not felt that all hope was over in this world, Tom Hood 
would somehow have been compelled to bring her back to life. 

‘¢ All those who pass through these portals, leave hope behind.” As 
much as to say that without hope all possible misery must be the con- 
sequence, or result. 

That which constitutes a part of the great punishment of the lost 
after this life, is said to be the utter extinction of hope, coupled with re- 
morse. Remorse alone is terrible to bear; but with hope, though far 
distant, though of something vague, unknown, indefinite, it is possible, 
just possible, tobe endured. Without it, a more awful state of existence 
cannot be conceived. This is one reason why the Roman Catholic 
persuasion has soa much consolation in it for the human heart. Their 
doctrine of Purgatory forbids the extinction of Hope. It may take 
hundreds or thousands of years to purge and purify a soul steeped in 
sin, but if it is to be free at last, to be ransomed, happy to all eternity, 
then welcome present torment. Hope is not dead; all is not lost ; the 
gate of Heaven is not closed for ever. And so this faith appeals to the 
most powerful of human attributes and emotions, forcibly so to the im- 
pulsive, shallow-natured, but good-hearted French, who of all people in 
the world would be nothing without hope. | 

And this may be a reason, perhaps, why the Romish belief has for 
centuries flourished, and obtained such hold upon some of the people 
of Europe—because it appeals directly to one of the strongest and 
weakest points of their nature. 
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A drowning man may clutch at a straw; and, for a moment, as hope 
once more feebly rises within him, he makes a strong effort to save 
himself, only relaxing as hope fades away again. : 

It is also a reason, perhaps, why, at the present day, so many are 
endeavouring to prove, even amongst our own Protestant sects, that 
there is really no such thing as eternal misery and torment. “Let 
us do anything, think anything,” they argue, “ but that which for ever 
extinguishes all hope:” and perhaps there is not a human being 
living who would not in his heart of hearts echo the sentiment. So 
utterly impossible is it to exaggerate the overwhelming misery of one 
to whom all hope is lost. | 

As with the little English syllable, so with the longer word in the 
French language—Espérance. There is no word can conjure up 4 
brighter vision before you: especially under certain conditions. It is 
altogether beautiful. It throws a glow over the heart that can scarcely 
be exceeded even by that verb which, since the commencement of the 
world, has been conjugated with so much heart-throbbing—Aimer. 
And its proverbs are some of the best and greatest. ‘‘ Espérance en 
Dieu.” What can be at once grander and sweeter ? 

But hope, it has already been said, in regard to this world quite as 
much as the next, is essential to man’s happiness and welfare. There- 
fore as much as possible it should be cultivated and encouraged. And 
if a man knows that he is deficient in this, he ought to keep a guard 
upon himself; and as faras he can put away from view the dark side 
of life. Let him make this his business, deliberately and systematt 
cally. A great deal may be done by trying. To a considerable extent 
man may, by patience and perseverance, and by seeking that religious 
help—of which we all know so much that it is unnecessary to allude 
to it here, being, as it is, the beginning and the end of whatsoever Is 
great and good and worthy—man may, under these circumstances, to 
a vast extent correct and overcome the weaknesses of his nature, s0 
that after a time he shall not know himself for the same that he once 
was. We have reason given to us, and will, and strength; every 
element: necessary for battle; and it is only those who by pere 
verance in ill-doing have weakened their moral nature, who lose the 
power of struggling. 

If a man is always looking on the dark side of life, he may be sure 
that he has not much hope in him by nature. And if at the same 
time he-be deficient of veneration, he will have a very hard fight of 
it, perhaps to the last hour of his life. Let him beware. He will be 
subject to fits of the greatest melancholy; and times will arise when 
the earth, that is in truth so fair and beautiful, will wear for him the 
sombre hue of the grave. At such moments let him be thankful for 
the religious element tgat is implanted in man, for it has saved [many 
a one from an act that can never be recalled. 
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Happily there is nearly always a compensating power in man. If he 
be deficient in one gift, or attribute, or quality, he will especially 
possess another to make up for it. For example, if he has but a small 
share of benevolence or veneration, there will probably be given to him 
a large amount of conscientiousness to restore the balance of his moral 
nature. This is the rule. Nature, it is said, is always true to herself. 
In other words, the Almighty, if He denies man one attribute, will give 
him another, to enable him to do battle with himself in his walk through 
life. Now and then, perhaps, a man is found with his evil nature alto- 
gether predominant, and such men have had their names handed down 
to posterity stained with crime. These are quite the exception. But 
there is no doubt that the man who possesses both hope and veneration 
only in a small degree, is unhappily constituted. His large share of con- 
scientiousness will prevent him from giving way; will keep him right 
and straight ; but at the cost of a constant struggle : and even under 
the brighter circumstances of life nothing can save him from occasional 
seasons of gloom and despondency. : 

Natures that are called sunny know nothing of this—fortunately for 
them ; for it is one of the most unhappy of human experiences. Here 
we realize that Divine Wisdom which conceals from us the future, and 
prevents us from knowing what even a day may bring forth. Many, did 
they see what lies before them, would lie down and die ; under the in- 
fluence of. despair, life would seem too intolerable to be borne. Anti- 
cipation is at all times far worse than reality ; to dread a thing, more 
terrible than actually to suffer it; though of course even in this there 
are exceptions to the rule. 

** Art thou low and sick and dreary ? 
Is thy spirit sunk and weary 
With its fight against the ills of life that seem to fill the air? 
Gird thy loins once more and try, — 


The stout heart wins the victory, 
But never dark despair. 


** Does temptation strong approach thee ? 
Does some secret wrong reproach thee 
With its conscience-voice accusing thee of more than thou canst bear? 
Before high heaven cleanse thy breast ; 
‘* Go, sin no more,” and thou’lt find rest, 
But never in despair. 


‘* Have dark clouds thy life o’ershaded ? 
Have thy bright hopes waned and faded 
In the mist that seemed to shroud from thee the beautiful and fair? 
Oh, think ! the morning follows night, 
Behind the darkest cloud is light— 
But never in despair. 


** Has death’s icy hand bereft thee ? 
Have thy dear ones slept and left thee, 
Far to wander in the spirit-land where never enters care ? 
Well, seek the One to be thy guide, ¢ 
And you may yet live side by side : 
But not if you despair, 
VOL. XI. t F 
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** Has thy love of man grown cd 
Has thy trust in him grown wa 
Hast thou coldly turn’d a deafen a ear to sin’s repentant prayer ? 
Think that none can enter Heaven 
Who has not others’ sins forgiven, 
And saved them from despair. 


‘** Art thou old, and grey, and drooping ? 
Is thy form with years’ weight stooping ? 
Art thou hastening to the realms of death, and fear to enter there ? 
Then think of life beyond the grave, 
Believe in Mercy’s power to save, 
And cast away despair.’ * 

This is a true picture of what man would be without hope. There. 
fore in all circumstances hope must be encouraged, and where the path 
seems darkest there let hope come out with her strong anchor, and 
grapple with the firm rocks that are beneath the waves. Its importance 
cannot be over-rated. The difference between the work accomplished 
by a hopeful man, and the work accomplished by one who has not the 
blessing, is wonderful. It is often just the difference between life 
and death; between success and failure; between good and evil. 
Whilst some, without it, are ready to cry out in their agony for the 
wings of a dove, to fly away into the wilderness and be at rest ; others 
who have it, even under the same circumstances, will be buoyant and 
active; always hoping or waiting, as it were, for the moving of the 
waters. And so perhaps will tide themselves over many a troubled sea 
into the calm of a safe haven, where the dark days that have been — 
may be forgotten 1 in a full sunshine. 

Thus, it is not only a duty to encourage a spirit of hope, but 2 
privilege. And that man is certainly very much to be pitied or envied 
who can afford to make light of his privileges; to accept or pass them 
by, as it may please him. 


* J. St. Clement. 
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BURSTING-UP. 


6 aries have been fiery August days in plenty : but nevér a worse 

than the one I am going to tell of. It was Wednesday: and 
we were sitting under the big tree of the lawn at Dyke Manor. A 
tree that would have done you good only to look at on a blazing day 
a thick weeping ash, with a cool and shady green space inside it, large 
enough for a dozen chairs round, and a table in the middle. 

The chairs and the table were there now. On the latter stood iced 
cider and some fizzing lemonade: uncommonly good, both, on that 
thirsty day. Mr. Brandon, riding by on his cob, had called in to see 
us ; and sat between me and Mrs. Todhetley. She was knitting some- 
thing in shades of. green wool. The squire had a straw hat on ; Tod 
lay on the grass outside, in the shade of the laurels; Hugh and Lena 
stood at the bench by him, blowing soap-bubbles and chattering like 
magpies. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said old Brandon, taking a good draught of 
the lemonade. “It often happens with me if I plan to go anywhere 
much beforehand, that when the time comes I am not well enough for 


it.” 


Mr. Todhetley had been telling him that he thought he should take © 


the lot of us to the sea-side for a week or two in September ; and sug- 
gested that he should go too. It had been a frightfully hot summer, 
ancl everybody felt worn out. 

‘¢ Where shall you go to?” continued Mr. Brandon. 

‘¢ Somewhere in Wales, I think,” said the Squire. “It’s easier of 
access from here. Aberystwith, perhaps.” 

‘‘Not much of a sea at Aberystwith,” cried Mr. Brandon in his 
squeaky voice. 

“Well, it’s not quite a Gibraltar Rock, Brandon: but it does for us- 
The last time we went to the sea-side : it’s three years ago now——” 

“ Four,” mildly put in Mrs. Todhetley, looking up from her wools. 

‘“‘Four, is it! Time flies. Well, it was Aberystwith then; and we 
were very comfortably lodged. It was at a Mrs, Noon’s, I remember ; 
and—who’s coming now ?” 

A dash in at the entrance gate was heard—which a little startled Mr. 
Brandon, lest whatever it was should dash over his cob, tied to the 
gate-post—and then the smooth run of light wheels on the gravel. 

“Look out and see who it is, Johnny.” 

Parting a place amid the leaves of the weeping-ash, I saw a light, 
elegant, sweeping open carriage, driven by a — in livery ; a gentle- 
man seated beside him in dainty gloves. 

“Why that’s the Clement-Pells’ little carriage !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Todhetley, who had been looking out for herself. 


il 
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‘“‘ And that’s Mr. Clement-Pell in it,” said J. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Brandon. “I'll go then.” But the Squire put his 
arm out to keep him where he was. 

Tod did the honours. Went to receive him, and brought him to us 
under the tree. The children stopped blowing their bubbles to stare at 
Mr. Clement-Pell as he crossed the lawn. It struck me that just a 
shade of annoyance appeared in his face when he saw so many of us 
there. Shaking hands, he sat down by Mr. Todhetley, observing that 
it was some time since he saw us. It was six weeks, or so: for we had: 
not happened to meet since that visit of mine and Tod’s to his house 
at Kensington. All the family were back again now at Parrifer Hall : 
and we were going to a grand entertainment there on the following day, 
Thursday. An open-air féte, the invitations had said. 

‘‘VYou have been very busy lately, Mr. Clement-Pell,” observed the 
Squire. ‘I’ve not been able to get to see you to thank you for the 
kindness of your folks to my boys in town. Twice I called at your 
chief bank, but you were not visible.” 

‘“T have been unusually busy,” was the answer. ‘“‘ Business gets 
worse ; that is, larger; every day. I have had to be about a good deal 
besides ; so that with one thing and another, my time has been more 
than fully occupied. I am very glad your young men enjoyed them- 
selves with us in London,” he added in a hearty tone. 

Mr. Brandon gave me such a look that for the life of me I could not 
say a word in answer. ‘The London visit, taking it comprehensively, 
had not been one of enjoyment: but Clement-Pell had no suspicion of 
the truth. | 

“ Rather a vapid life, that London life,” remarked Mr. Brandon dryly. 
And I went hot all over, for fear he might be going to let out things to 
the Squire. 

“Rapid?” repeated Mr. Clement-Pell. ‘Well, so it is; especially 
for us business men.” 

Mr. Brandon coughed, but said no more. The Squire pressed the 
drinkables on Mr. Clement-Pell. He’d have nothing to say to the 
cider—’twould make him hotter, he thought—but took a drop of 
the fizzing lemonade. As he was putting the glass down, Mrs. Tod- 
hetley asked whether the fete at his house on the morrow was to be as 
grand and large as reported. And the shade of annoyance, seefi 
before, most certainly again crossed Clement-Pell’s face at the ques- 
tion. 

“I do not really know much about it,” he answered. ‘“‘ These affairs 
are my wife’s, not mine.” 

“ And perhaps you don’t over much care for them,” put in the Squire, 
who had seen the expsession. 

“T should hike them very much, if I had more time to spare for 
“am,” said Mr. Clement-Pell, playing with his) handsome chain and 
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seals, ‘‘We men ot large undertakings must be content to work our- 
selves, and to let our wives and daughters play. However, I hope I 
shall get an hour or two for this one to-morrow.” 

“What are to be the amusements ?” inquired Mrs. Todhetley. 

“The question is, rather, what they are not to be,” smiled Mr. - 
Clement-Pell. “I heard the girls talking about it with one another last 
night. Dancing, music, archery, fortune-telling——” 

“Something, I suppose, of what may be called a fancy-fair,” she 
interrupted. 

“Just so. <A fancy-fair without the money-taking. At any rate, I 
make no doubt it will be pleasant: and I sincerely hope to see you all 
at it. You will come, I trust, Mr. Brandon. These things are not in 
your ordinary line, I am aware, but——” 

“‘T have neither the health nor the inclination for them,” said Mr. 
Brandon quite shrilly, stopping him before he could finish. | 

“But I do trust you will make an exception in favour of us to- 
morrow, I was about to say. Mrs. Clement-Pell and the Miss Clement- 
Pells will be so pleased to see you.” 

“Thank you,” said old Brandon, in a short tone, only just saved 
from one of rudeness. “I must be going, Squire.” 

He got up as he spoke, shook hands with Mrs. Todhetley only, 
nodded to the rest of us, and set off across the lawn. Children liked 
him in spite of his voice and his dry manner, and of course Hugh and 
Lena, pipes and soapsuds and all, attended him to the gate. 

As the brown cob went trotting off, and the Squire was coming back 
again—for he had gone too—Mr. Clement-Pell met him half way across 
the lawn ; and then they both went indoors together. 

“ Clement-Pell must want something,” said Mrs. Todhetley. 
“Johnny, do you notice how very aged and worn he is? It never 
struck me until to-day. He looks quite grey.” 

“Well, that’s because he is getting so. I shall be grey some time.” 

“But I don’t mean that kind of greyness, Johnny; grey hairs. His 
Jace looks grey.” 

“°Twas the shade of these green leaves, good mother.” 

‘“‘Well—perhaps it might be,” she doubtfully agreed, looking up. 
“What a grand féte it is to be, Johnny !” 

“You'll have to put on your best bib-and-tucker. That new dress 
you bought for the Stirlings’ christening.” 

‘“‘T should if I went. But the fact is, Johnny, I and Mr. Todhetley 
have made up our minds not to go, I fancy. We were talking together 
about it this morning. However—we shall see when to-morrow comes.” 

“I'd not be you then. That will be too bad.” 

‘These open-air fétes are not in our way, Johnny. Dancing, and 
archery, and fortune-telling are not much in the way of us old people. 

You young ones think them delightful—as we did once. Hugh! Lena 
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what és all that noise about ? You are not to take her bowl, Hugh: 
keep to your own. Joseph, please, just part them.” 

Joe accomplished it by boxing the two. In the midst of the scrim- 
mage, Mr. Clement-Pell came out. He did not cross the grass again 
to Mrs. Todhetley ; just called out a good day in getting into his car- 
riage, and lifted his hat as he drove away. 

“‘T say, father, what did he want with you?” asked Tod, as the 
Squire came sauntering back, the skirts of his light coat held behind him. 

‘'That’s my business, Joe,” said the Squire. “ Mind your own.” 

Which was a checkmate for Tod. The truth was, he had been 
uneasily wondering whether it might not be his business. That 1s, 
whether Mr. Clement-Pell had obtained scent of that gambling of his 
up in London and had come to enlighten the Squire. Tod never felt 
safe upon the point: which, you see, was all owing to his lively con. 
science. 

“What a beautiful little carriage that is!” said Mrs. Todhetley to the 
Pater. ‘It puts me in mind of a shell.” | 

“Ay; must have cost a pretty penny, small though it is. Pell can 
afford these fancy things, with his extent of floating wealth.” 

In that city of seething crowds and seething wealth, London, where 
gigantic operations are the rule instead of the exception, and large 
fortunes are made daily, Mr. Clement-Pell would not have been thought 
much of; but in our simple country place, with its quiet experiences, 
Clement-Pell was just a wonder. His riches were great, His power 
of making money for himself and for others seemed elastic ; and he 
was bowed down to as a reigning potentate,—a king,—an Olympian 
god. 

You have heard of him before. He had come to a neighbouring 
town some years before as the manager of a small banking company, 
having given up, it was understood, a good law practice in London to 
undertake it. ‘The small banking company grew into a large one under 
his management. Some of its superfluous hoards of gold were employed 
profitably: to lay down railroads; to work mines; to found colonies. All 
sorts of paying concerns were said to have some of Clement-Pell’s money 
in them, and to bring him in cent. per cent. It was believed that if all 
the wealth of the East India Company and the Bank of England to 
boot had been poured into the hands of Clement-Pell, it could not have 
been more than he would be able to use to profit, so great were the 
outlets at his command. People fought with one another to get their 
money accepted by Mr. Clement-Pell. No wonder. The funds gave 
them a paltry three, or three-and-a-half, per cent. for it: Mr. Clement- 
Pell doubled the amount. So the funds lost the money, and Mr. 
Clement-Pell gained it. He was worshipped as the greatest benefactor 
that had ever honoured the country by settling down in it. 

{ think his manner went for something. It was so pleasant. The 
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world itself might have loved Mr. Clement-Pell. Deputations asked for 
his portrait to hang up in public buildings ; individuals besought his 
photograph. Mrs. Clement-Pell was less liked: she was extravagant 
and haughty. It was said she was of very good family indeed, and she 
could not have looked down upon common people with more scorn 
had she been a born duchess. I’m sure no duchess ever gave herself 
the airs that Mrs. Clement-Pell did, or wore bonnets as fine. 

When Mr. Clement-Pell opened a little branch bank at Church 
Dykely (as he had already done at two or three other small places), the 
parish at once ascended a few feet into the air. As Church Dykely in 
its insignificance had never possessed a bank before, it was naturally | 
something to be proud of. The bank was a little house near to Duff- 
ham’s, the doctor, with a door and one window; no larger premises 
being obtainable! The natives collected round to gaze, and marvel at 
the great doings destined to be enacted behind that shutting-out wire 
blind : and Mr. Clement-Pell was followed by a small tail of admiring 
rustics whenever he stepped abroad. 

Church Dykely only got its branch in what might be called the later 
years, dating from the beginning of the Clement-Pell dynasty, and when 
he had made a far and wide name, and was in the full tide of his pros- 
perity. After its establishment, it was, that he took Parrifer Hall. 
This little branch bank was found to be a convenience to many people. 
It had.a manager and a clerk; and Mr. Clement-Pell would condescend 
to be at it occasionally, chiefly on Mondays. He was popular with all 
classes : county gentlemen and rich farmers asked him to dinner ; the 
poor got from him many a kind word and a handshake. Mrs. Clement- | 
Pell dined with him at the gentlemen’s tables, but she turned up her 
head at the farmers, and would not go near them. In short, take them 
for all in all, there was no family so grand in the county, or who made 
so much noise as the Clement-Pells. Their income was something 
enormous; and of course they might launch out if they liked. It 
had grown to be a saying among us “ As rich as the Clement-Pells.” 


Mrs. Todhetley had said she supposed the entertainment would be 
something of a fancy-fair. We had not had an extensive experience of 
fancy-fairs in our county; but if they were all like this, I’d not mind 
going to one twice a week.’ The sky was blue, the wind still, the leaves 
of the green trees hardly fluttered. On the lawn the sun blazed down, 
hot and brilliant; but the groves were of a shady coolness. Since the 
place came in to Mr. Clement-Pell’s occupancy, he had taken in part 
of a side field, and made the grounds more extensive. At least, Mrs. 
Clement-Pell had, which came to the same: spending money went for 
nothing with her. And why should it, when they had so much? If 
you swung yourself on to the top of an artificial mound of rock you 
could see over the high hedge. I did: and took a look at the chim- 
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neys of George Reed’s cottage. You've not forgotten him; and his 
trouble with Major Parrifer. But for that trouble, the Clement-Pells 
would never have had the chance of occupying Parrifer Hall. 

’Twas as good as fairy-land. Flags hung about; banners waved ; 
statues had decked themselves in garlands. The lawn and the walks 
were alive with company, the ladies in gala dresses all the colours of 
the rainbow. Dancing, shooting, flirting, talking, walking, sitting ; all 
was as gay as birds of paradise. There was a tent for the band, and 
another for refreshments, and no end of little marquees about for any- 
thing. One was a post-office ; where love-letters might be had for the 
asking. When I look back on that day now through the mist of years, 
it stands out as the gayest and sunniest left to memory. As to the 
refreshments—you may think of anything you like and know it was 
there. There was no regular meal at all throughout the afternoon and 
evening ; but you could begin eating and drinking when you went in if 
you chose, and never leave off till you left. The refreshment tent 
communicated with one of the doors of the house, through which fresh 
supplies came as they were wanted. All wascold. Fish done in jelly; 
meats ; poultries ; pies, and substantial things of that kind ; all sorts 
of tarts and cakes and sweet things; ices, syllabubs, creams; wines, 
syrups, lemonades ; and champagne in abundance. Besides this, there 
was a tva and coffee marquee, where the kettles were kept always on the 
boil. Nobody could say the Clement-Pells spared pains or cost to 
entertain their guests nght royally. 

At the beginning, people showed themselves stiff and unapproachable, 
according to our English custom. Tod and I strolled about, feeling 
lonely enough, and staring around to take in the scene. The Clement- 
Pell carriages (the big barouche and the small affair that Mrs. Todhetley 
had called like a shell) came dashing up at intervals, graciously 
despatched to bring relays of guests who did not keep carriages of their | 
own. Mrs. Clement-Pell stoodon the lawn to receive them ; the Miss 
Clement-Pells with her. If I were able to describe their attire I would, 
it beat anything for gorgeousness I’d ever seen. Glistening skirts of 
silk under robes of beautiful lace; fans in their hands and gossamer 
veils in their hair. 

“I say, Tod, here they come!” 

A sober carriage with its baronet’s badge on the panels was driving 
slowly in. We knew it well: and its steady old horses and servants too. 
It was the Whitneys’. Rushing round a back path we were up when it 
stopped. Bill Whitney and his two sisters came tumbling out of it. 

‘It’s going on to your house now, to take the trunk,” said Helen, to 
us. ‘ William has been most awfully tiresome : he would put his every- 
day boots and coat in our box, instead of bringing a portmanteau for 
himself.” 


“As if a fellow wanted a portmanteau for just one night!” exclaimed 
a 
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Bill. ‘What you girls can have got in that big trunk, amazes me. I 
should say you are bringing your bed and pillows in it.” 

“Tt has only got our dresses for to-morrow morning in it, and that,’’ 
retorted Helen, who liked to keep Bill in order and to domineer. ‘The 
idea of having to put in great clumsy dirty boots with ‘em, and a rough 
coat smelling of smoke!” — 

“This is to be left here, I think, Miss Helen,” said the footman, 
showing a small black leather bag. _ 

“Goodness, yes; it has our combs and brushes in it,” returned 
Helen, taking it and giving it to one of the Clement-Pell servants, 
together with two cloaks for the evening. 

Tod went up to the coachman. “Look here, Pinner: the Squire 
says you had better stop at the Manor to bait the horses. You'll find 
him there, I daresay.” 

‘¢ Thank you, sir,” said Pinner. ‘‘ They'll be a bit blown if we goes 
straight off back.” 

The girls and Bill went up to the Clement-Pell receiving group, and 
were made much of. It was the first time they had visited the Pells, 
and their coming was regarded as a special honour. Sir John and Lady 
Whitney had declined: and it was arranged that Bill and his sisters 
should sleep at our house, and the carriage come for them the next 
day. 

When they escaped from the Pells, we all sat down on a bench to 
look on. Helen Whitney began whispering about the Miss Pells’ 
dresses. 

‘‘T never saw such beauties,” she exclaimed. ‘I wonder what they 
cost?” 

‘Millions, I should say,” cried Bill. 

‘These are but plain ugly old things beside ¢#em,” grumbled Helen. 

She meant her dress and Anna’s, They had white spotted muslins 
on, tied with blue ribbons and blue buds in their bonnets. One of 
those other gorgeous robes was worth fifty times as much: but I know 
which set of girls looked the most lady-like. 

‘* They are very beautiful,” sighed Helen, with a spice’of envy. “ But 
too much for an affair like this.” 

“ Not for them,” said Bill stoutly. ‘The Clement-Pells could afford 
a robe of diamonds if they like. I’m not sure but I shall go in for one 
of the girls,” | 

We went into the fortune-telling tent. It was full of people, scream- 
ing and laughing. A real gipsy with a swarthy skin and purple-black 
locks flowing down her back, was telling the fortunes. Helen had hers 
told when she could get a place, and was promised a lord for a hus- 
band and five-and-thirty perce At which the tent roared again, 
and Helen laughed too. 

‘“‘ And now it’s your turn, my pretty little maid,” said the siby! to 
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Anna Whitney. And Anna, always modest and gentle, tuned as red as 
a rose, and said she knew already as much of her own fortune as she 
desired to know at present. : 

**What’s in ¢Ais hand ?” cried the gipsy, suddenly seizing upon Tod's 
big one, and devouring its lines with her eyes. ‘Nay, master; don’t 
draw it away, for there’s matter here, and to spare. You are not afraid, 
are you?” 

“Not of you, my gipsy queen,” gallantly answered Tod, resigning 
to her his palm. “Pray let my fate be as good as you can.” 

‘Tt is a smooth hand,” she went on, never having lifted her gaze from 
it, and as if she did not hear him. ‘“ Very smooth: you'll not have 
many of the cares and crosses of life. Nevertheless I see that you 
have been in some peril lately. And I should say it was connected 
with money, Debt.” 

There were not many things could bring the colour into Joseph Tod- 
hetley’s face: but it matched then with the scarlet mantle the gipsy 
wore slung over her right shoulder. You might have heard a pin drop 
in the sudden hush, Anna’s blue eyes were glancing shyly up through 
their long lashes. 

“Peril of debt, or—perhaps—of—steeplechasing,” continued the 
sybil with intense deliberation ; and at that the shouts of laughter broke 
out again through the tent, and Anna smiled. “Take you care of 
yourself, sir; for I perceive you will run into other perils before you 
settle down. You have neither caution nor foresight.” 

** That's true enough, I believe,” said Tod, who was still red enough 
for a roost-cock. ‘ Any more?” 

“No more. For you are just one of those imprudent mortals who 
will never pay heed to friendly warnings of danger. Were I you, I'd 
keep out of the world till I grew older.” 

“Thank you,” said Tod, laughing as much as the rest of them : and 
she threw away his hand. 

“ Johnny, that was a near shave,” he whispered, putting his arm within 
mine when we had pushed our way out. “ Was it all guesswork? Who 
the deuce is the woman ?” 

“I know who / think she is. The Pells’ English governess, Miss 
Phebus.” 

‘* Nonsense !” 

‘I do. She has got herself up in character and dyed her skin and hajr.” 

Then by George, if it 7s, she must have gathered an inkling of that 
matter in London.” 

“‘T don’t see how.” 

‘““Nor I. Johnny, some of these days I shall be bursting out with it 
to the Pater, and so get the weight off my mind.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder. She said you have no caution.” 

“It's not pleasant, I can tell you, youngster, to live in the dread that 
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somebody else will bring it out to him. I'll go in for this next dance, I 
think, Where’s Anna?” | 

Anna did not say no. She would never say no to anything Ae asked 
her, if I possessed the gift of divination. They joined the dancers ; 
Bill and Helen went to the archery. 

“ And how are you enjoying it pray, Johnny Ludlow?” 

The voice nearly shot me off the arm of the bench. For it was Mr. 
Brandon’s. I don’t think there was any living man I should have been 
so surprised at seeing at the féte as he. 

“Why! Is it you, sir?” 

Yes, it’s me, Johnny. You need not stare as if you thought me an 
intruder, I was invited.” 

‘Yes, of course, sir. But I—I fancied you never came to such 
parties,” 

*“‘ Never was at one like this—unless I went to it in my sleep,” he 
said, sitting down on the bench, and casting his eyes around. ‘I came 
to-day to look after you.” 

‘¢ After me, sir!” 

“Yes, after you. And perhaps a little bit after your friend, Todhet- 
ley. Mr. Pell informed us the entertainments would include fortune- 
telling: I didn’t know but there might be a roulette table as well, Or 
cards, or dice, or billiards.” | 

Oh no, sir; there’s nothing of that.” 

“Tt’s not the fault of the young Pells I expect, then. That choice 
companion, of yours, called Gusty, and the other one in scarlet.” 

‘‘ Neither of them is here, Mr. Brandon. Gusty is gone to the High- 
lands for the grouse-shooting ; and Fabian sent word down he couldn’t 
get leave. I have not seen the eldest son yet, but I suppose he is 
somewhere about.” 

“Qh,” said Mr. Brandon—and whenever he spoke of the Pells his 
voice was thin to a degree and most decidedly took a mocking sound 
—‘ gone grouse-shooting, is Gusty. _ And the other can’t get leave. A 
lieutenant, isn’t he ?” 

‘Yes, he’s a lieutenant. His sister Constance has just told us she 
does not believe it’s true he could not get leave. She thinks he never 
asked for it, because he wanted to stay in London.” 

“Ah, It’s fine to be the Pells, Johnny. One son off to shoot 
grouse; another living his fast London life; the rest holding grand 
doings down here that could hardly be matched by the first nobleman 
among us. Very fine. Wonder what they spend a year—taking it in 
the aggregate?” 

“‘ Have you been here long, sir?” 

‘“‘ Half an hour, or so. I’ve been looking about me, Johnny, and 
listening to the champagne corks popping off. Squire here?” 

‘“No. He and Mrs. Todhetley did not come.” 
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‘‘ Sensible people. Where’s young Joe?” 

“ He’s with the Whitneys. Dancing with Anna, I think.” 

“ And he’d better keep to that,” said Mr. Brandon with a little nod. 
** He'll get no harm there.” 

We sat down, side by side. Taking a glance at him sideways, I saw 
his eyes fixed on Mrs, and the Miss Clement-Pells, who were now 
mixing with the company. He did not know much about ladies’ 
dresses, but theirs seemed to strike him. 

Showy, Johnny ; isn’t it?” 

* It looks very bright in the sun, sir.” 

‘‘No doubt. So do tin-spangles.” 

“It’s real, sir, that lace is. Helen Whitney says so.” 

‘‘A great deal too real. So’s the rest of it. Hark at the music and 
the corks and the laughter! ook at the people, and the folly!” 

‘Don’t you like the féte, sir?” 

‘Johnny, I hate it with my whole heart.” 

I was silent. Mr. Brandon was always queerer than other people. 

“Ts it in £eeping with the Pells, this grandeur and upstart profusion ? 
Come, Johnny Ludlow, you’ve got some sense in your head : answer it. 
They have both risen from nothing, Johnny. When he began life, 
Pell’s best ambition was to rise to a competency ; an el dorado of three 
or four hundred a year; and that only when he had worked for it. I 
have seen her take in the milk for their tea; when they kept one ser- 
vant to do everything. Pell rose by degrees and got rach ; so much the 
more credit to his perseverance and his business talents ‘ 

“ And would you not have them spend their riches, Mr. Brandon ?” 

‘<Spend their riches !—of course I would, in a proper way. Don’t 
you interrupt your elders, Johnny Ludlow. Where would be the use of 
aman’s getting money unless he spent some? But not in “is way ; 
not in the lavish and absurd and sinful profusion that they have used 
of late years. Is it seemly, or right, or decent, the way they’ve lived 
in? The sons apeing the manners and company of their betters, of 
young fellows who are born to the peerage and to their thousands a 
year? The mother holding her head in the air as if she had an iron 
collar on? the daughters with their carriages and their harps and their 
German governesses, and their costly furbelows that are a scandal on 
common sense? The world has run mad after these Pells of late years : 
but I know this much—I’ve been ashamed only to look on at the Pells’ 
unseemly folly.” 

At that moment Martha Jane Pell—in the toilette that Bill Whitney 
said must have cost “ millions ’—went looming by, flirting with 
Captain Connaught. Mr. Brandon looked after them with his little 
eyes. 

“They are too fine for their station, Johnny. They were not born 
to this kind of thing ; were not reared to it; have only plunged into it 
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of recent years, and it does not sit well upon them. One can but think 
of upstarts all the while. The Pells might have lived as gentlepeople ; 
ay, and married their children to gentlemen and gentlewomen had they 
pleased: but, to launch out in this unseemly way, has been just a 
humiliation to themselves, and has rendered them a poor, pitiful laugh- 
ing-stock in the eyes of all right-minded people. It’s nothing less than 
a burlesque on all the proprieties of life. And it may be that we have 
not seen the end of it, Johnny.” 

“Well, sir, they can hardly be grander than ——” 

‘“‘Say more assumptious, lad. If there is such a word.” 

‘**T suppose I meant that, Mr. Brandon. Perhaps you think they’ll 
be for taking the Marquis’s place, Ragley, next, if it should come into 
the letting market. Or Eastnor Castle :—or——” 

‘I did not mean exactly in that way, Johnny,” he stopped me again 
with, as he got up. 

“ Are you going into the eating tent, sir?” 

“Tam going away. Now that I have seen you and Joe Todhetley 
are tolerably safe from gaming tables and the like, there’s nothing fur- 
. ther for me to do here. I feel a kind of responsibility upon me in 
regard to you two, seeing that that gambling secret lies with me, and 
not with Joe’s father.” 

“Tt is early to go, sir. The fun has hardly begun.” 

“None too early for me. I am a magistrate; looked up to, in a 
sort, in the county, insignificant though I am. It is not I that will 
countenance this upstart foolery by my presence longer than I can help, 
Johnny Ludlow.” 

Mr. Brandon disappeared: and the hours went on to dark. Once 
during the evening I caught sight of Mr. Clement-Pell: and what 
occurred then was like a bit of romance. People crowded the side 
paths under the light of the Chinese coloured lanterns. For lanterns 
were hanging on the trees and shrubs, and the whole scene was like one 
of enchantment taken out of the Arabian nights. One of the remote 
walks was not lighted ; perhaps it had been forgotten. I had missed 
Bill Whitney, and saw slantwise through the trees a solitary figure 
pacing this dark walk with his arms folded. It was not very likely to 
be Bill: but there was no harm in going to see. 

It turned out to be Mr. Clement-Pell. But before I got inta the 
walk—for it was the nearest way back to the lights and company— 
somebody pushed through the trees on the other side the path and 
stood in front of him. The moon shone as much as an August moon 
ever does ; the light of the sky—very light that night—flickered down 
through the branches : and I saw Clement-Pell give a start, as if he had 
been told his house was on fire, . 

“I thought this might be a good place to find you,” cried the 
stranger in a low whisper that had, a, savage tone in it. ‘You have 
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kept out of my way two days at the bank—too busy to see me, eh ?— 
so, hearing what was going on over here, I took the train and came.” 

“I’m sure I am—happy to see you, Mr. Johnson,” cried Clement- 
Pell in a voice that seemed to shake a little; and unless the light was in 
fault, he had turned as pale as a ghost. ‘ Would have sent you an 
invitation had I known you were down.” 

‘‘T daresay you would! I did not come to attend festivals, Pell, but 
to settle business.” 

“You must be aware I cannot attend to business to-night,” inter- 
rupted Clement-Pell. ‘ Neither do I ever enter upon it at my private 
residence. I will see you to-morrow at eleven at the bank.” 

‘‘ Honour bright? Or is it a false plea, put forth to shuffle me off 
now ? ” , 

‘“‘T will see you to-morrow moming at the bank at eleven o’clock,” 
repeated Clement-Pell, decisively and emphatically. ‘We are very busy 
just now, and I must be there the first thing. And now, Mr. Johnson, 
if you will go into the refreshment tent, and make yourself at home ? 

‘“‘No refreshments for me, thank you: I must hasten away to catch 
the train. But first of all, I will put a question to you: and answer it 
you must, whether it is your habit of entering on business at home, 
or whether it’s not. Is it true that——” 

I did not want to hear more of their secrets, and went crashing 
through the trees with a noise. They turned round. 

“Oh, is it you, Mr. Ludlow?” cried Pell, putting out his hand as I 
passed them. 

“Yes, sir. I am looking for young Whitney. Have you seen him ?” 

_ “J think I saw him at the door of one of the tents just now. You'll 
find him among the company, I daresay. Squire and Mrs. Todhetley 
not come, I hear.” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Ah well—give my very kind regards to them, and say I am sorry, 
I hope you are taking care of yourself—in the way of refreshments.” 

The stranger and I had stood facing each other during this. He was 
a very peculiar-looking man with an open stare; black hair, white 
whiskers, and very short legs. I thought it was anything but manners 
of him to come over, as he had confessed to, and disturb Clement-Pell 
at such a time. | 

At nine o’clock Dwarf Giles arrived with the pony carriage fot the 
young ladies and two of us: the other and Giles were to walk ; but we 
didn’t see the fun of leaving so early. Giles said he could not wait 
long: he must be back to get old Jacobson’s gig ready, who was spend: 
ing the evening at the Manor. So Tod sent Giles and the carriage 
back again, with a message that we all preferred walking, and should 
follow shortly: | 

Follow, we did; but not shortly:,.Jt,Wwas past eleven when we got 
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away. The dancing had been good, and nobody at hand to say we 
must quit it. Helen and Anna Whitney came out with their cloaks on, 
and their muslin frocks pinned up. What with the dancing and the 
natural sultriness of the ‘weather, the night was about as hot as an 
oven. We were nearly the last to leave : but did not mean to say so 
at home. It was a splendid night, though; very clear, the moon larger 
than usual. We went on in no particular order : the five of us turning 
out of the Parrifer gates in a heap together. 

“Oh,” screamed Helen, when we were some yards down the road, 
‘“‘where’s the bag? Anna, have you brought the bag?” 

“No,” replied Anna. ‘You told me you would bring it.” 

‘“Well—I meant to. William, you must run back for it.” 

“Oh bother the bag,” said Bill. ‘You girls can’t want the bag 
to-night. I’ll come over for it in the morning.” 7 

‘¢ Not want it! Why, our combs and brushes and thin shoes are in 
it,” retorted Helen. ‘‘It is on,a chair in the little room off the hall. 
Come, you go, William.” . 

“Tl go, Helen,” I said. ‘ Walk quietly on,:and I shall catch you 
up.” 

The grounds looked quite deserted then : the Chinese lanterns had 
burned themselves out, and the doors appeared to be shut. One of the 
side windows was open and gay with light; I thought it would be less 
trouble to enter that way, and leaped up the balcony steps to the empty 
room. Empty, as I took it to be. 

Well, it was a kind of shock. The table had a desk and a heap of 
papers on it, and on the top of all lay a man’s head. The face was 
hidden in his hands, but he lifted it as I went in. 

It was Clement-Pell. But I declare that at the first moment I did 
not know him. If ever you saw a face more haggard than other faces, 
it was his. He sat bolt upright in his chair then, and stared at me likc 
one in awful fear. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sit. I did not know any one was here.” 

‘€Qh it is you,” he said, and broke out into a smile—which somehow 
made the face look more worn and weary than before. “I thought you 
had all left.” 

“So we have, sir. But Miss Whitney forgot her bag, and I have run 
back for it.” 

“Oh ay, all right,” he said. ‘“ Yott can go on and get it, and run 
out this way again if you like. It’s nearest.” 

“Good night, sir,” I said, coming through with the bag: “We have 
had a most delightful day, Mr. Clemient-Pell, and I’m sure we ought to 
thank you for it.” 

‘“‘T am glad it has been pledsant. Good night.” igs 

The trees were pretty thick on this side the house: Ii passing a | 
grove of them a few paces from the window, I saw something that was 
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neither trunks nor leaves; but Mr. Johnson’s face garnished with its 
black hair and white whiskers. He was hiding amid the trees, just his 
face peeping out to look at the room and at Clement-Pell. 

It made me feel queer. It made me think of treachery. ‘Though 
how, or what, or where, I hardly knew. Not a trace was to be seen of 
the face now: he drew it in; no doubt to let me pass. Ought I to 
warn Mr. Pell that he was being watched ? I had distinctly heard the 
man say he was going away directly: why had he stayed? Yes, it 
would be right and kind. Walking a bit further, I then turned back. 

Clement-Pell had a pen in his hand this time, and was poring over 
what seemed to be a big account book, or ledger. He looked surprised 
again, but spoke quietly. | 

“Still left something behind you, Mr. Ludlow ?” 

“No, sir, not this time,” I said, putting myself against the shelter of 
the wall beyond the window, so as not to be seen without, and speaking 
below my breath. ‘I thought I would come back and tell you, Mr. 
Pell, thag there’s somebody outside watching this room. If——” 

I broke off in sheer astonishment. He started up from his chair and 
came creeping to the wall where I stood, his haggard cheeks whiter 
than snow. But he put a good face on it to me. 

“T could not hear you,” he whispered, as it that had been the 
reason; though it looked to me as if he were only hiding himself. 
‘Who did you say was watching ?” 

‘It is the same man I saw you talking to in the dark walk to-night, 
with the black hair and white whiskers. Perhaps he means no harm, 
sir: he is hiding in the trees, just his eyes peeping out to look in 
here.” 

“You are sure it is that same man ?” he asked with an air of relief. 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ Then it is all nght. Mr. Johnson is an eccentric friend of mine. 
Rather—in fact, rather given to take at times more than is good for 
him. I suppose he has been going in at the champagne.” 

It might be ‘‘all right,” as Mr. Pell said: I thought, by the relief in 
his tone, that it was. but I felt quite sure that he had cause to fear, if 
not Mr. Johnson, somebody else. At that moment there arose‘a slight 
rustle of leaves outside, and he stood, holding his breath to listen, his 
finger up. The damp smell of the shrubs was borne freely in on the 
night air. ; 

“Tt is only the wind : there must be a little breeze getting up,” said 
Mr. Clement-Pell. ‘‘ Thank you; and good night. Oh, by the way, 
don’t talk of this, Mr. Ludlow. If Johnson Aas been exceeding, he 
would not like to hear of it again.” 

‘‘No fear, sir. Once more, good night.” 

Before I had well leaped the steps of the balcony, the window, a 
very heavy one, was put down with a bang, and then the shutters were 
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closed. Taking a glance back, I saw the white face of Clement-Pell 
through the final opening, and heard the bolts shot. What could he be 
afraid of ? Perhaps Johnson was a madman when he took drink. Some 
men are. 

‘‘ Have you been making that bag, Johnny ?” they called out, when I 
caught them up. 

“No.” 

<‘T’m sure it was on the chair,” said Helen. 

“Oh I found it at once. I stayed talking with Mr. Pell. I say, has 
the night grown ‘damp ?—or is it my fancy ? 

‘¢ What does it matter?” returned Bill Whitney. ‘I wish I was in a 
damp bath, for my part, if it was only one of cold water.” 

The Squire stood at the end of the garden when we got home, with 

old Jacobson, whose gig was waiting. After reproaching us with our 
sins, first for sending the carriage home empty, then for being so late, 
the Squire came round and asked all about the party. Old Jacobson. 
drew in his lips as he listened. 

“It’s fine to be the Clement-Pells!” cried he. ‘Why, a Duke- 
Royal could not give a grander party than that. Real lace for gowns,, 
had they ! No wonder Madame Pell turns her nose up at us farmers?” 

“Did Clement-Pell send me any particular message?” asked the 
Pater. ; 

“His kind regards. And he was sorry you and Mrs. Todhetley did 
not go.” 

“Tt was a charming party,” cried Helen Whitney. “ Papa and 
mamma put it to us, when the invitation came—would we go or would 
we not go. I’m glad we did. I’d not have missed it for the world. 
But there’s something about the Clement-Pells that tells you they are 
not gentlepeople.” 

‘- Oh, that’s the show and finery,” said Bill. 

“No, I think it lies more in their tones and manner of speaking,” 
said Helen. 


“Johnny, are you guzfe sure Clement-Pell sent me no message, except 
kind regards, and that ?” 

‘‘ Quite sure, sir.” 

*¢ Well, it’s very odd.” 

‘¢What is odd, sir?” 

“ Never you mind, Johnny.” 

This was after breakfast on the Saturday morning. The Squire was 
opening a letter that the post had brought, and looked off it to ask me. 
Not that the letter had anything to do with Clement-Pell, for it only 
enclosed the bill for some ironmongery bought at Evesham. 

On the Friday the Whitneys had gone home, and Tod with them. 
So I was alone : with nothing to do but wish ‘him back again. 
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‘‘T am going in to Alcester, Johnny,” said the Pater, in the course of 
the morning. “ You can come with me if you like.” 

‘¢ Then will you please bring me back some money,” cried Mrs. Tod- 
hetley. ‘ You will pass the bank, I suppose.” 

“It’s where I am going,” returned the Pater, and I thought his voice 
had rather a grumbling tone in it. 

We took the pony carriage ; and he let me drive. It was as hot as 
ever; and the Squire wondered when autumn coolness would be coming 
in. Old Brandon happened to be at his door as we went by, and the 
Pater told me to pull up. 

Going in to Alcester?” cried Mr. Brandon. 

“ Just as far as the bank,” said the Pater. “So I hear you went to 
the Clement-Pells after all, Brandon.” 

“Just looked in to see what it was like,” said old Brandon, giving 
me a minute’s hard stare, as much as to recall to my mind what had 
really taken him there. 

‘‘It was something dashing, I hear.” | 

‘“ Rather too. much so for me,” cried Mr. Brandon drily. “Where's 
your son, sir?” 

“Oh, he’s gone home with the Whitneys’ young folks. How hot it 
is to-day !” 

“ Ay. Too hot to stand long in it.. Drive on, Johnny.” 

The Squire went in to the bank alone, leaving me with the carriage. 
He banked with the Old Bank at Worcester ; but it was a convenience 
to have some little money nearer in case of need, and he had recently 
opened a small account at Alcester. Upon which Clement-Pell had 
said he might as well have opened it with him, at his Church Dykely 
branch. But the Squire explained that he had as good as promised the 
Alcester people, years ago, that if he did open an account nearer than 
Worcester it should be with them. He came out, looking rather glum, 
stuffing some notes into his"pocket-baok. 

«Turn the pony round, Johnny,” said he. ‘“ We'll go back. It’s too 
hot to stay out to-day.” 

‘¢Yes, sir. Is anything the matter?” 

‘‘ Anything the matter! No. ey do you ask that?” 

‘“‘T thought you looked put out, sir.” 

‘ There’s nothing the matter. Only I think men of business should 
not be troubled with short memories. Take care of that waggon. 
What's the fellow galloping his horses at that rate for? Now, Johnny, 
I say, you take care. Or else, give me the reins.” 

I nearly laughed. At home they never seemed to think I could do 
anything. If they did let me drive, it was always Now take care of 
this, Johnny ; or. Take care of that. And yet, I was a more careful 
driver than Tod : though I might not have had so much strength as he 
to pull up a four-in-hand team had it run away. 
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“Go round through Church Dykely, Johnny, and stop at Pell’s bank.” 
I turned the pony’s head accordingly. It took us about a mile out 
- of ourway. The pavement was so narrow and the bank room:so small, 
that I heard all that passed when the Squire went in. 

Ts Mr. Clement-Pell here ?” 

_ “Qh dear no, sir,” replied the manager. ‘“ He is always at:the bank- 
in-chief on a Saturday. Did you want him?” 

7 Not particularly. Tell him I think he must have forgotten to send 
to me.” 

*‘ T'll tell him, sir. He may look in here to-night on his return. If 
you wish to see him yourself, he will be here all day on Monday.” 

- The Squire came out and got in again. Cutting round the sharp 
corner by Perkins the butcher’s, I nearly cut into Mrs..and the Miss 
Clement-Pells, who were crossing the dusty road in a line like geese, 
the one before the other; their muslins trailmg like a broom, and 
their complexions sheltered’under point lace parasols. 

‘There you go again, Johnny! Pull up, sir.” 

I pulled up: and the heads came out from under the parasols, and 
gathered into a group to speak to us. They had quite recovered 
‘Thursday’s fatigue,’ Mrs. Clement-Pell graciously. said, in answer to 
the Squire’s inquiries; and she hoped all her young friends had done 
the same, Mr. Todhetley’s in particular. 

“They felt no fatigue, they didn’t,” cried the Pater. ‘‘ Why, ma’am, 
they'd keep anything of that sort up for a week and a day, and not 
feel any. How’s Mr. Clement-Pell ?” 

“He is as well as he allows himself to be,” she answered. “TI tell 

him he is wearing himself out with work. His business 1 Is of vast mag- 
nitude, Mr. Todhetley. Good day.” 
So it is,” acquiesced the Pater as we drove on, aie to himself, 
partly tome. “Of vast magnitude. For my. part, I’d rather do less, 
although it did involve less returns. One can forgive a man, like him, 
forgetting trifles. And, Johnny, I shouldn’t wonder but that his 
enormous riches render him careless of small obligations.” 

Part of which was to me unintelligible. 

Sunday passed. We nodded to the Miss Clement-Pells at church 
(their bonnets making the pew look like a garden of flowers) ; but did 
not see him or Madam. Monday passed; bringing a note from Tod, 
to say Lady Whitney and Bill would not let him leave yet. Tuesday 
morning came in. I happened to be seated under the hedge in the 
kitchen garden, mending a fishing-rod, when a horse dashed up to 
the back gate. Looking through, I saw it was‘ the butcher's boy, 
Sam Rimmer. A shiny-headed young man, who preferred to ride 
without a hat and without a saddle, and generally had a big basket 
held before him. Molly, who was in one of her eunene tempers that 
- morning, came out. 
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“We don’t want nothing,” said she tartly. ‘‘So you might have 
spared yourself the pains of coming.” 

‘‘ Don't want nothing !” returned Perkins’s boy. ‘“ Why’s that ?” 

““Why’s that!” she retorted. ‘It’s like your imperence to ask. Do 
families want joints every day ; specially such weather as this? I’ma 
going to cook fowls for ’em in the parlour, and we've got the cold round 
o’ beef for the kitchen. Now you know why, Sam Rimmer. Meat 
won't hardly keep from one day to another, just now : no profit to get 
much on’t into the house.” 

Sam Rimmer sat looking at her as if in a quandary, gently rubbing 
his hair, that shone again in the sun. Whether he applied melted suet 
to it, or whether the grease off his hands got on to it of itself, one 
thing was certain ; that I never saw red hair shine as his did. 

“Well it’s a pity but you wanted some,” said he, slowly. ‘ We've 
gone and been and pervided a shop full o’ meat to-day, and it'll be a 
dead loss on the master. The Clement-Pells don’t want none, you 
see: and they took a’most as much as all the rest o’ the ccrvew a put 
together. ‘There’s summat up there.” 

‘“¢Summat up where?” snapped cross-grained Molly. 

“‘ At the Clement-Pells’. The talk is that they’ve busted up, and be 
all gone off in consekence.” 

“Why, what d’ye mean ?” cried Molly. “ Gone off where? Busted 
up from what ?” ~ 

But, before he could answer, the Pater, walking about the path in 
his straw hat and summer coat, came on the scene. He had caught 
the words. 

_ “What's that you are saying about the Clement-Pells, Sam Rim- 
mer ?” 

Sam Rimmer touched his shiny hair, on explained. Upon going to 
Parrifer Hall for orders, he had found it all at sixes and sevens; some 
of the servants gone, the rest going. They told him their master had 
bursted-up, and was gone away since Sunday morning; and the family 
since Monday morning. And his master, Perkins, would have all the 
meat left on his hands, that he had killed on purpose for the Clement- | 
Pells. 

You should have seen the Squire’s amazed face. At first he did not 
know how to take the words, and stared at Sam Rimmer without 
speaking. 

“ All the banks has went and busted up too,” said Sam, “They be 
a saying, sir, as how there won't be nothing for nobody.” 

The Squire understood now. He turned tail and rushed into the 
house. And rushed against Mr. Brandon, who was coming in. 

“Well, have you heard the news?” asked he in his thinnest 
voice., 

“I can’t believe it ; I don’t believe it,” raved the Squire. ‘‘ Clement- 
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Pell would never be such a swindler. He owes me two hundred 
pounds.” 

Mr. Brandon apenea his little eyes. ‘ Owes it you!” 

“That day last week when he came driving in, in his smart carriage 
—when you were here, you know, Brandon. He got a cheque for two 
hundred pounds from me. A parcel of money that ought to have come 
over from the chief bank had not arrived, he said, and the Church 
Dykely branch might be run close : would I let him have a cheque for 
two or three hundred pounds on Alcester. I told him I did not believe 
I had anything like two hundred pounds lying at Alcester: but I drew 
a cheque out for that amount, and wrote a note telling the people there 
to cash it, and I would make it right.” 

“‘ And Pell drove straight off to Alcester then and there, and got the 
cash for it?” said Mr. Brandon in his cynical way. 

‘‘He did. He had told me I should receive the money on the 
following day. It did not come, or on the Friday either; and on 
Saturday I went to Alcester, thinking he might have paid it in there.” 

‘¢ Which of course he had not,” returned old Brandon. “ Well, you 
must have been foolish, to be so taken-in.” . 

‘¢ Taken-in!” roared the Squire, in a passion. ‘“ Why, if he had 
asked me for two thousand he might have had it—a man of the riches 
of Clement-Pell.” 

‘‘ Well, he’d not have got it from me. One who launched out as 
. did, and let his family launch out, I should never put much trust 

' Any way, the riches are nOMNETE and it is said Pell is nOWNErE 
a fs 
It was all true. As Sam Rimmer put it, Clement-Pell and his banks 


had bursted-up. ; ‘ 
OHNNY LUDLOW. 
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MYRTLE, THE GIPSY GIRL. 
By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


T the extreme end of the village of Dosenheim, in Alsace, a few 
steps above the sandy footpath which leads to the wood, stands a 
pretty little house surrounded by fruit trees, its flat roof laden. with heavy 
stones, its gabled front projecting over the valley. Flights of pigeons 
are whirling about, hens scratching under the hedges ; upon the little 
garden wall is perched a cock whose crow is repeated by the echoes of 
the Falberg ; two branches of a vine cover the front of the house and 
spread themselves out under the roof; a staircase with wooden railing, 
on which clothes are hanging out to dry, leads up to the first story. 
Mount this staircase, and at the end of a short passage you come to the 
kitchen, with its plates and dishes and fat soup-tureens ; open the door 
on your right, and you enter the large sitting-room, with its old oak 
furniture, its ceiling supported by heavy brown beams, its old-fashioned 
Nuremberg clock ticking the time. 

A woman about thirty-five years old, wearing a closely-fitting bodice 
of black silk and a black velvet cap with wide hanging ribbons, is sit- 
ting there spinning. 

A man in plush coat and brown cloth breeches, with wide fore- 
head and calm thoughtful expression, is whistling to a fat chubby-faced 
boy and jumping him on his knee. 

Such was the house of Brémer, and such were Brémer, his wife 
Catherine, and their little boy Fritz in the year of grace 1820. I 
picture them to myself just as I have described them to you. 

Christian Brémer had formerly served in the chasseurs of the Imperial 
Guard. After the year 1815, he had marnied Catherine, his old love, 
when she was no longer young, but still blooming and full of charm. 
With his own property, his house, four or five acres of vineyard, and 
the land which he got with Catherine, Brémer was one of the most 
well-to-do men in Dosenheim ; he might have been mayor or deputy 
mayor, or municipal councillor if he had liked, but he did not care for 
these honours, and when he had done his day’s work in the fields, his 
only pleasure was to take down his gun, whistle to his dog Friedland, 
and go for a turn in the wood. 

Now one day, when he came back from shooting, he brought with 
him in his great game-pouch a little gipsy girl, lively as a squirrel and 
brown as a berry. He had found her at the foot of a tree, beside a 
poor gipsy woman, dead from fatigue, and perhaps from hunger. 

Catherine cried out and protested against having the child; but 
Brémer, who was quite the master in his own house, simply announced 
to his wife that the little one was to be baptized and given the name of 
Susan Frederica Myrtle, and was to be brought up/with little Fritz. 
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Of course all the gossips in the village came by turns to look at the 
little gipsy, whose grave and thoughtful face quite astonished them. 
‘*She is not like other children,” said they. ‘‘She is a little heathen !— 
a regular little heathen !—You can see by her black eyes that she 
understands everything !—She is listening to us now—You had better 
take care, Master Christian, gipsies have hooked fingers—If you rear 
young weasels, you may find one fine moming that your cock ‘is 
throttled and your eggs all gone.” 

““Get along with you!” exclaimed Brémer, “and mind your own 
business. I have known Russians, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Jews, 
some had brown skins, some black, some red; some had hooked noses ; 
some snub noses: and aa yes, amongst all of them, I have 
found honest, worthy men.’ 

‘‘That might be,” said the gossips, ‘but then all those people lived 
in houses, whereas gipsies live in the open air.” 

Brémer would hear no more, so he took the women by their shoulders 
and pushed them gently enough towards the door, saying as: he did so, 
“Go along, go along ; I don’t want any of your advice. It is time to 
attend to the farm, to clean out the stables and wash the floor.” 

The gossips were not, however, entirely in the wrong, as anbappily 
was proved twelve years afterwards. 

Fritz delighted to feed the cattle, and to take the horses to water, 
to go with his father to the fields to dig, or sow, or reap, or: tie .up the 
sheaves and then bring them in triumph to the village. To Myrtle, on 
the contrary, it was no pleasure to occupy herself usefully ; she had 
no mind to milk the cows, or churn the butter, or shell the peas, or 
peel the potatoes. When she heard the girls of Dosenheim, as they 
were washing clothes of a morning in the stream that ran through the 
village, call her the “little heathen,” she would look at herself com- 
placently in the water, and seeing the reflection of her beautiful black 
hair, purple lips, and white teeth, she would smile and murmur to her- 
self, ‘‘They call me the little heathen because I. am prettier than the 
other girls,” and bursting into laughter, she would splash about in the 
water with the tip of her little foot. . 

Catherine noticed all these things, and complained bitterly. 

“Myrtle,” she would say, “is of no use for anything—she will do. 
nothing. It is of no good for me to preach to her, or advise or reprove 
her; she does everything cross-ways. The other day, when we were 
arranging the apples in the fruit-loft, she took it into her head to bite 
all the finest to see if ney were ripe! She likes to gobble up everything 
she can lay her hand on.’ 

Brémer himself could not but perceive that the child had a touch of 
the heathen in her, and when he-heard his wife calling out from morn- 
ing till night, “Myrtle! Myrtle! where are you? Oh, the wretched 
child! Off she has run again to gather blackberries !” he would laugh 
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and say to himself, “ Poor Catherine, you are like a hen that has 
hatched duck’s eggs; the little ones are in the water, she flies round 
and calls to them, but they pay no heed.” 

Every year, after the harvest was over, Fritz and Myrtle used to spend. 
whole days far away from the farm, looking after the cattle. Theysang, 
they whistled, they made a fire of dry stalks of hemp, and baked 
potatoes in the ashes, and when evening came, ran home down the 
stony hill, blowing trumpets made of bark. . 

These were Myrtle’s happiest days. Seated by the fire, her beauti- 
ful brown head resting on her little hand, she would remain motionless 
for hours, as if lost in profound revenes. Flights of geese and wild 
ducks crossing the deserted skies seemed to sadden her profoundly. She 
followed them with a long, long gaze into the limitless depths of the 
skies ; then suddenly she would stand up, stretch out her arms and 
exclaim, “I must run off—I must—oh ! I must run away.” 

Then she would bury her face in her lap and weep: Fritz, standing 
close beside her, wept too, and said: ‘‘ Why do you cry, Myrtle? Who 
has been unkind to you? One of the village boys? Kaspar or 
William or Henry? Tellme. I will punish him. Only tell me!” 

6“ No ! ” 

‘What makes you cry?” 

“‘T don’t know.” 

‘Do you want to run up the Falberg ?” 

‘No ; that isn’t far enough away.” 

‘Where do you want to go, Myrtle ?” 

“Over there! Over there!” and she pointed far off beyond the 
mountains ; “ where the birds go!” 

Fritz opened his eyes and moath wide with astonishment. 

One day they were together at the edge of the wood; the heat was so 
great, the air so still, that the smoke of their little fire, instead of rising 
in a grey column, spread itself out like water under the dried-up briars. 
It was nearly midday. The grasshopper had stopped its monotonous 
song; there was not the hum of an insect, not the whisper of a leaf, not 
the chirp of a bird. The oxen and cows, their eyelids closed, were 
lying in the shade of a large oak-tree in the middle of the meadow, and 
from time to time one of them lowed in a melancholy heavy way, as if 
complaining. 

Fritz had at first occupied himself plaiting the cord of his whip, but 
he, too, soon stretched himself out on the grass and put his hat over 
his eyes, and Friedland laid down beside him, yawning to the very 
ears. 

It was only Myrtle who did not seem to feel the overpowering heat. 
Squatted close to the fire, her arms round her knees, in the full blaze 
of the sun, there she remained motionless, gazing with her large black 
eyes into the sombre colonnades of the forest. 
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Time passed slowly. The distant village clock struck twelve, one, 
two; still the Gipsy Girl did not move. Those woods, those bare 
mountain tops, those rocks and fir trees, seemed for her invested with 
something profound and mysterious. 

“Yes,” said she to herself, “I have seen that—it is a long time ago 
—a long time ago !” 

All of a sudden, noticing that Fritz was sleeping soundly, she got up 
quietly and took to flight. Her feet seemed scarcely to touch the 
grass; on she ran, up the hill. Friedland turned his head listlessly, 
and appeared for a minute to be about to follow her, then stretched 
himself out afresh as if overwhelmed with weariness. 

_ Myrtle now disappeared in the midst of the brambles which skirt 
the forest. With one jump she cleared the muddy ditch, in which a 
solitary frog croaked among the rushes. 

In about twenty minutes she reached the crest of the Hollow Rock 
which overlooks the country of Alsace and the blue mountain tops of 
the Vosges. 

Then she turned round to look if any one was following her: there 
was Fritz, his hat over his eyes, still sleeping in the middle of the 
green meadow. Friedland too, and the cattle under their tree. 

Farther off still she saw the village, the river, the roof of the farm, 
round which the pigeons were flying, distance making them look as 
small as swallows : she saw the winding street, and the red petticoats 
of some peasant women walking in it; she saw the little moss-grown 
church in which the good Curé Niklausse had baptized and afterwards 
confirmed her in the Christian faith, Then turning towards the moun- 
tains, she gazed at the numberless spires of the firs, crowded closely 
together on the slopes of the narrow valleys, like the blades of grass in 
the fields. 

As she contemplated this grand view, the young gipsy felt her chest 
dilate, her heart beat with an unknown force, and, resuming her course, 
she darted into a crevice carpeted with moss and ferns, in order to reach 
the herdsman’s path across the woods. 

Her whole soul, her savage nature, flashed out in her expression in 
a strange way; she seemed transfigured: with her little hands she 
clung to the ivy, and with her feet to the fissures of the rocks. 

She soon set off again down the other slope of the mountain, run- 
ning, bounding along, sometimes stopping suddenly and looking at 
some object—a tree, a ravine, an isolated pool, a patch of sweet-smell- 
Ing grasses—as if half stupefied. 

Although she did not remember having ever seen sess thickets, 
these coppices, these heaths, at each turn of the path she said to herself: 
“ T knew it !—the tree was here—the rock there—the torrent below !” 

Although a thousand strange remembrances, like dreams, came into 
her mind, she did not understand them, (could not explain them to her- 
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self. She had not yet said to herself: “ What Fritz and the rest like 
I don’t care for ; the village, the meadow, the farm, fruit trees in the 
orchard, cows to give milk, hens to lay eggs, provisions in the barn and 
the cellar, and a warm room in winter; these things make ¢hem happy, 
but as for me, I don’t want all this ; for I am a little savage, a regular 
savage! I was born in the woods, like the squirrel on the oak,. the 
hawk on the rock, the thrush on the fir tree.” No, she had nevet rea- 
soned thus, instinct alone guided her ; driven by this strange impulse, 
at sunset she reached the p/a¢cau of the Kohle-Platz, which is the place 
where the gipsies who ara going from Alsace to Lorraine usually stop 
to pass the night, and hang up their pot in the middle of the heath. 

Tired out, her feet all: bruised, her little red petticoat torn by the 
brambles, Myrtle sat down at the foot of an oak. 

Fora long time she remained motionless, staring into space, listening 
to the roar of the wind amongst the tall fir trees, happy to feel herself 
alone in this solitude. 

Night was ‘coming on. Myriads of stars sparkled in the sombre. 
depths of the sky ; the moon rose, and the few birch trees scattered on 
the sides of the hill caught its silver rays. 

Sleep began to overtake the young gipsy; Het head was drooping, 
when suddenly she was awakened by shouts far off in the woods. 

Listening attentively, she recognized the voices: Brémer, Fritz, and 
all the farm people were in pursuit of her. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Myrtle darted deeper into the forest, 
and only stopped running from time to time that she might listen again. 
At last the shouts grew fainter. 

Soon she heard nothing but the rapid Bestne of her -heart, and she 
slackened her pace. 

At last, very late, when the moon had set, and she was quite wom 
out with fatigue she sank down amongst the heather and fell into a deep 
sleep ; she was now twelve miles from Dosenheim, near the source of 
the Zinsel ; she felt sure that Brémer would not extend his search as far 
as that. 


II. 
It was broad daylight when Myrtle awoke to find herself alone on the 
Harberg, under an old fir tree covered with moss. <A thrush was 
singing over her head, another was answering it from a long distance, 
far off in the valley. 

The morning breeze was stirring the leaves, but the air, already warm, 
was laden with a thousand perfumes of ivy, mosses, and wild honey 
suckle. The young gipsy opened her eyes quite amazed ; she looked 
about her, and then remembering that she should not hear Catherine 
calling out, ‘“‘ Myrtle! Myrtle! Where are you, wretched child?” she 
smiled, and listened to the song of the thrush. 

She heard the murmuring of a spring close to her,.and found she had 
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only to turn her head to see the fresh water rushing along the rock and 
spreading itself out on the grass. An arbutus tree, laden with red 
berries, hung over the rock ; beneath it grew a splendid aconite, with 
violet flowers spotted with white. 

Myrtle was thirsty, but she felt so lazy, and so contented to 
lie there listening to the sound of the water and the singing of the 
thrush, that she was disinclined to disturb the harmony, and she let her 
pretty brown head fall back again, and smiling looked up at the sky 
through her half-open eyelids : 

“This is how I shall always be,” she said to herself. ‘I am lazy: I 
know Iam. God made me so'!” | 

As she went on dreaming in this way, she pictured to herself the farm, 
with its cocks and hens, and then thinking of the eggs in the barn, 
hidden under a few blades of straw, she said to herself, “I wish I had 
got two eggs now, two hard-boiled ones, like Fritz had in his sack 
yesterday, and a crust of bread, and salt. But, pshaw! if one hasn’t 
got eggs, blackberries and whortleberries are very good too.” 

_ “Ah! I see some there,” she exclaimed, “I see some.” 

She was right, there were lots of them on the heath. 

In a few minutes she noticed that the thrush had stopped singing, and 
raising herself on her elbow she saw the bird pecking one of the berries 
on the arbutus tree. She got up to drink some water out of the hollow 
of her hand, and noticed plenty of cress growing all about. 

Then certain words she had heard from the curé Nicklausse came 
jnto her mind: such a thing had never happened to her before. The 
words were these :— 

“‘ Consider the fowls -of the air: they neither sow nor reap : which 
neither have storehouse nor barn, and God feedeth them ! 

“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, they 
spin not ; and yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. 

‘If then God so feed the birds, and so clothe the grass of the field, 
shall he not much more feed and clothe you ! 

“QO men of little faith ! Take no thought for these things : for all these 
things do the heathen and the nations. of the world seek after: and 
your Father knoweth that ye have need of them.” * 

*“* Ah,” thought Myrtle, ““when Mother Catherine used to call me a 
little heathen, I might well have made answer to her, it is you who are 
heathens, for you sow and reap, and we are good Christians who live as 


- the birds of the air.” 


She had scarcely ended these wise reflections, when a noise of foot- 
steps among the dry leaves made her lift up her head. 

She was about to take to flight when a gipsy lad of eighteen or 
twenty years old, tall, slight, with brown skin, curly hair, sparkling eyes, 


* These verses are translated from the French version of the Bible. 
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and thick, broad lips, let himself slide down the rock, and looking at 
her admiringly exclaimed, 

“‘ Almani? ” 

“ Almani !” replied Myrtle, with emotion. 

“To what troop do you belong? Eh? Eh?” asked the young 
fellow. 

“T don’t know: I am searching.” 

Then she told him how Brémer had brought her up, and how she had 
escaped from his house the day before. Meanwhile, the young gipsy 
stood there smiling, and showing his white teeth. 

“‘ As for me,” said he, throwing out his arm, “I am going to Hazlach, 
to-morrow is the day of the great fair, and all our troop will be there. 
Pfifer-Karl, Melchior, Fritz, the clarionet player, and Concon-Peter. 
The women will tell fortunes, and we shall play music. If you like, 
come with me!” 

“T should like very much,” said Myrtle, casting down her eyes. 

He then kissed her, put his sack upon her back, and taking his stick 
in both his hands, exclaimed, “‘ Woman, you shall be mine. You shall 
carry my sack, and I will feed you. Now forward !” 

And Myrtle, who had been so lazy at the farm, now stepped forward 
cheerfully. He followed her, singing and bounding along on his hands 
and feet, as joyous as could be. 

Since that day nothing has been heard of Myrtle. _ i 

Fritz thought he should die if she did not come back, but in a few 
years he consoled himself for her loss by marrying Grédel Dick, the 
daughter of the miller. 

Catherine appeared quite contented, for Grédel Dick was the nichest 
heiress in the village. 

Brémer only was still sad; he had ended by loving Myrtle as if she 
were his own child. 

One winter’s day he was looking out of the window, and on seeing 
a gipsy woman in rags, with a sack on her back, crossing the valley, 
which was all blocked up with snow, he sat down, drawing a deep sigh. 

‘What is the matter, Brémer ? ” asked his wife. 

As he did not answer, she went up to him, and saw that he was 
dead. . 
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ON VARIOUS PRECIOUS STONES. 


HAKSPEARE, in his celebrated lines on Anne Hathaway, 
enumerates the “ orient list,”— 


‘* The diamond, topaz, amethyste, 
The emerald mild, the ruby gaye,” 


and to these must be added the sapphire. With the exception of the 
diamond, these gems are known by the name of corundum stones, and 
are also, with that exception, the hardest amongst the mineral products 
of nature. | 

As the diamond is pure crystallized carbon, so the corundum stones 
are pure crystallized clay. The green, violet, and yellow corundum 
stones are distinguished as the oriental emerald, amethyst, and topaz, the 
true emerald, amethyst, and topaz being distinct minerals. Adamantine 
spar is a common kind of corundum ; and emery, so extensively used in | 
polishing glass and other fine surfaces, is of the same nature. 

The coloured gems known to the ancients were mostly corundum 
stones; Mount Zalora, in Upper Egypt, being the only place where 
the true emerald was obtainable for many centuries. 

The Greeks called the ruby anthrax—a live coal; and amongst the 
Romans, not only the ruby, but the red garnet, aid. all other stones of 
the same hue, were classed together as carbuncles. One of the quali- 
ties ascribed to the carbuncle by Pliny, is that of not being affected by 
fire ; this is true only of the ruby. 

Berzelius states that the rich colour of ‘the ruby is owing to the pre- 
sence of peroxide of iron, and the cerulean tint of the sapphire to the 
protoxide; but the analysis of gems appears to be scarcely yet complete. 

Rubies and sapphires are occasionally found, when cut and polished, 
to show a six-pointed star, formed by rays from the centre, with 
a beautiful play of light. These are called star rubies and star 
sapphires, and are much prized. 

All the corundum stones are found in greatest abundance in Asia, 
hence the epithet orient gems. The-finest rubies are still procured 
from India, though others of an inferior kind are found in Bohemia. 
These corundum gems are imbedded in the quartz rock. Masses of 
this quartz fall from precipices, and are shattered into fragments. These 
are carried away by the mountain torrents, and are further broken up ~ 
or worn down. The precious metals and gems become thus disengaged, 
and sink to the bottom, or adhere to the banks of the stream, where 
they are found when the summer heat causes the water to subside. 

Occasionally a river is diverted from its course, and the old channel 
is filled up by sand and gravel. These ancient beds, when laid open, 
form mines of precious ores and jewels. 


ip 
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Many rubies, rudely cut and imperfectly polished, are seen in antique 
jewelry. Though they occur set as rings, they are seldom engraved, 
owing to the excessively hard nature of the stone. Rubies were so 
much prized by the Indian potentates that they endeavoured as much 
as possible to monopolize the possession. One of the titles of the King 
of Burmah was Lord of the Rubies. The finest known specimens be- 
longed to the Subbah of Deccan and the King of Pegu. Tavernier 
says he counted on the throne of an Indian monarch a hundred and 
eight large rubies, one of which weighed two ounces and a half. Large 
rubies are exceedingly rare in Europe: the largest belonged to the 
Emperor Rudolphe the Second ; it was nearly the size of a hen’s egg. 
There were two in possession of the Marquis de Drée; one only two 
carats or eight grains in weight, sold for forty pounds, and another of 
ten grains, for fifty-six pounds. 

The ruby or carbuncle figures extensively both in oriental romance 
and medieval superstition. It was supposed to give light.in the dark, 
and in the time of the learned. Camillus Leonardus—physician to 
Czesar Borgia—was endowed in the popular belief with many wonderful 
virtues. It was an antidote to poison; and if the wearer were 
threatened with misfortune the stone lost its crimson glow, and turned 
dark ; when the evil was passed or averted, it resumed its pristine 
colour. Wolfgang Gabelschover relates the following anecdote :— 

‘On the fifth day of December, 1600, a.p., as. 1 was going with my 
beloved wife Catherine Adelmannie (of pious memory), from Stutgard to 
Caluna, I observed by the way that avery fine ruby which I wore 
mounted in a gold ring (the which she had given me) lost repeatedly, 
and each time almost: completely, its splendid colour, and. that. it as- 
sumed a sombre blackish hue, which blackness lasted not one day but 
several ; so much so, that being greatly astonished I drew the ring from 
my finger and put it into a casket. I also warned my.wife that some 
evil followed her or me, the which I augured from the:change in the 
ruby. And truly I was not deceived, for within a few days she was 
taken mortally sick. After her death the ruby resumed § its. pristine 
colour and brilliancy.” 

Fenton, in his “‘ Secret Wonders of Nature,” says, “ As the ruby re- 
presents fire when it is in his most vehement and penetrating heat, so in 
the other ”’—the sapphire—“ we discern a likeness of the azured sky, 
being most calm and clear. With the ancients all blue stones, even the 
lapis lazuli, were sapphires. ‘The stone now known as sapphire was 
distinguished by the name of Hyacinthus from its resemblance in colour 
to the flower that sprang from the blood of. the favourite of Apollo ; ne 
flower that bears inscribed on its petals Apallo’s cry of Brel, “ ajai 
The sapphire consequently was dedicated to. Apollo. . 

In the time of Camillus Leonardus the blue corundum was already 
generally known as sapphire. At present the most valuable of these 
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stones are found in Ceylon. Singularly enough, there is only one place 
in Europe where they have been discovered, and that is in a brook 
near Epailly, in France; these, however, are small in size, and of a pale 
colour. A sapphire of ten carats is considered worth 50/,; one of 
twenty carats, 200/. 

Pale sapphires may be rendered entirely colourless by exposure to 
intense heat; they thus also acquire great brilliancy, and are sometimes 
passed off as diamonds. ‘There are several intaglii engraved on these 
white sapphires that were at one time believed to be on the more pre- 
cious gem. The sapphire, as well as the ruby, was formerly considered 
as an antidote to poison, and a preservative against infection. Dios- 
corides says that the sapphire, enclosed in a box with a spider, “ kills 
her suddenly, such is his power over her poison.” According to 
Solinus, ‘‘this is the gem that feels the air and sympathises with the 
heavens, and does not shine equally if the sky be cloudy or bright.” 

The true emerald, instead of being pure clay like the corundum 
stones, has a mixture of flint and glucine, besides small portions of iron 
and lime. According to some chemists, its beautiful grass-green colour 
is attributable to the oxide of chrome, others refer it to the carburet of 
hydrogen, similar to the chlorophyle, which is the colouring matter in 
leaves of plants. 

Green gems were familiar to the ancients under the name of Smarag- 
dus; this was the Greek! corruption of the Sanscrit Smarakata ; the 
green corundum having been originally imported into Europe by 
Bactrian traders. 

Pliny ranks smaragdus next to adamas and pearls. Fenton gives it 
the first place; “ because,” says he, “by his lovely verdure he doth 
not only solace the eye more than any other stone, but also for delight 
and flourishing view, it so surmounts both forests, trees, and herbs, 
‘that nature seems to contend with the earth to whom the prize ot 
greenness is due, either to the emerald or plants.” 

The emeralds, now almost exclusively obtained from Peru and Chili, 
are much superior in quality to those anciently found in Egypt. The 
emerald mines in Mount Zalora had become an almost forgotten 
tradition, when they were rediscovered by Monsieur Cailland, in the 
same state as when they were abandoned after the time of the Ptole- 
mies. He found a number of excavations, subterranean. galleries, and 
cuttings, carried to so great a depth as to admit of four hundred men 
being, employed there at a time. Ropes, baskets, levers, grinding- 
stones, lamps, and various other tools and utensils were lying scattered 
about, as if but just left by the workmen. Instead of many centuries, 
it might have been only a few days since the galleries had resounded 
to the pick and the shovel. 

On the return of Monsieur Cailland to Cairo, he presented to the 
viceroy a gem, procured from mines of the very existence of which 
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the pasha had, till then, been ignorant. The enterprising mineralogist 
was at once commissioned to return and open out the long-neglected 
mines. On further examination, Monsieur Cailland discovered more 
than forty excavations, and found several beautiful specimens of the 
gem. 

The Arabs were superstitiously afraid of these mines. A deputation 
of the Arabs of the district cautioned Monsieur Cailland strongly 
against sleeping near the caves, believing them to be not only the 
resort of snakes and jackals, but of demons. Monsieur Cailland 
insisted upon encamping there, however, in spite of warning, but 
none of his men would lie down to rest. They passed the night 
in firing off guns, to drive away the evil spirits of which the neigh- 
bouring Arabs had warned them. 

No other gem is so liable to flaws and defects as the emerald; even 
the smallest Peruvian stone scarcely escapes one flaw, if not more. 
This is so much the case, that a perfect specimen is looked upon with 
suspicion, for no gem has been more thoroughly imitated. This 
liability to defect renders emeralds extremely various in price, their 
value being from ten shillings to three pounds per carat, according 
to their clearness and depth of colour. 

The Orientals have a great veneration for the emerald to this day ; 
they believe that it has the power of endowing the wearer with courage, 
and of averting the plague. By the ancients it was supposed to be 
beneficial to the eyesight. Nero is said to have watched the gladia- 
torial combats by means of their reflection in an emerald. Theophrastus 
mentions the custom of wearing an emerald set in a ring; and refers 
it to the idea that occasionally casting the eyes upon it was refreshing 
to the sight; and ancient gem engravers were in the habit of keeping 
one of these stones by them, to turn to when their eyes were strained 
by the minuteness of their work. 

If a large emerald be held so as to reflect the light, it will appear as 
if it were silvered at the back; and its plane being brought to a par- 
ticular angle with the ray of light, its green disappears, and it precisely 
resembles a fragment of looking-glass. It is the only gem susceptible 
of this change. 

Emeralds of enormous size are mentioned by ancient historians; 
such as the sacro catino, of the Cathedral of San Giovanni, at Genoa, 
and the famous table of Solomon, found by the Arabian conquerors 
in the Gothic treasury of Spain, but these are, of course, imitations in 
glass. : 

On the conquest of Peru, the Spaniards obtained possession of an 
immense emerald, something of the shape and nearly the size of an 
ostrich egg. This was supposed by the Peruvians to be the abode of 
the goddess Esmeralda. The priests persuaded the people that no 
offerings were so acceptable to this goddess as her own children, and, 
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on holy-days, quantities of emeralds were brought into the temple by 
her worshippers. It is said that the Spaniards found many hundred- 
weight of these jewels. Cortez presented one hundred-weight to the 
king ; and when he married, amongst other valuable gifts to his bride, 
were emeralds cut into various forms; one of these, carved as a rose, 
so much excited the envy of the queen, as to cause the imprudent 
Cortez to lose his favour at court. 

The topaz is harder than the emerald, and, in this respect, ranks 
next to the sapphire. It consists of about one-half clay, one-third 
flint, and the remainder fluoric acid. The topaz varies in tint, from 
pale yellow to orange. The yellow topaz, by burning, may be changed 
into an agreeable pinkish hue, and is in this state much admired. 
Some of the topaz stones found in Brazil are white; these, when 
polished, are almost as brilliant as white sapphire, and receive the 
name of xova minas, or nova mina diamonds. 

A few blue topazes have been found, as beautiful in colour as the 
sapphire, only not so hard. The true topaz is found in Brazil, and in 
Bohemia, Saxony, and other parts of Germany. It was believed by the 
ancients to have the same property as the ruby, that of giving light in 
the dark ; and was thought to lose its colour in the presence of poison. 

The amethyst is the least hard amongst those stones properly termed 
jewels. It is crystallized flint; its beautiful violet colour being due to 
the presence of iron and manganese. The Oriental amethyst is ex- 
tremely rare; previous to the French revolution, Monsieur D’Augny, 
a wealthy financier, was the only private person known to possess a 
specimen. The real amethyst resembles the Oriental gem, or violet 
corundum stone, only incolour. It is frequently found in masses, some 
large enough to allow of drinking cups being carved out of the solid 
piece. These cups were believed, both in ancient times and in the 
middle ages, to counteract the intoxicating power of the wine. The 
amethyst was also thought to dispel sleep, and sharpen the intellect. 

The amethyst is found both in the East and in the Brazils, as well 
as in many parts of Europe. A fine vein is said to exist near Kerry, 
in Ireland. Geodes—vulgarly called potato-stones—are picked up in 
Oberstein, sometimes as much as two feet in diameter; these, when 
broken, are found to be filled with crystallized amethyst, of a rich 
colour. Similar Geodes abound in India. 

A fine clear deep coloured amethyst of an inch diameter is worth 
from 10/. to 157. This is the proper stone for a Bishop’s ring. The 
amethyst is a favourite stone with engravers; intaglii of all ages are 
found carved in this gem. Even Egyptian and Etruscan scarabei in 
amethyst are not uncommon. The most precious set of amethysts in 
existence, is a necklace that belonged to Queen Charlotte; it is valued 
at 2000/7. According to strict etiquette, this is the only precious stone 
it is allowable to wear while in mourning. 
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JEAN CLIFTON’S LETTERS. 
| I. 


ID you think I never intended to keep my promise of writing 

to you? Six months gone! and never a word! Six months of 

that precious commodity—Z?me. But I will not stop to moralize until 
I have confessed my sins, and received absolution. 

When I left you I really meant to write immediately on arriving at 
my destination ; but you are aware how good intentions get frustrated. 
After all, that is no just excuse. And now to begin at the beginning, 
Mary. 

I had a long railway journey before me, you know ; and, after that, 
ever so many miles by stage. Of course I thought some one would 
have met me at the station. But no: and I got into the coach alone, 
the porter piling my luggage on the top. The coach was full, and I sat 
in my corner with my veil over my face. Two of the people talked a 
curious didlect—Welch, I suppose. A pleasant-looking, gentlemanly 
man faced me, his face bronzed as if he had been a traveller: he 
spoke English as well as I do, and yet he now and then talked with the 
natives as they talked. When I was wearied to death, and sick for want 
of tea, and had been asleep twenty times, the lumbering coach stopped, 
and the driver opened the door. 

‘“Crydd Plas. Somebody’s for it.” 

The somebody was me. Crydd Plas is my uncle’s, I got out, and 
the luggage was put down by the gate. Some chimneys, as if belonging 
to extensive works, and a smelting furnace lay to the left ; to the right, 
some trees that might conceal a house. The coachman pointed to the 
latter: ¢hat was Dr. Danvers’, he said. 

Yes, but what of my luggage? Was it to stay there in the public 
road? And what a shame that nobody had come to meet me! From 
the front of the coach, jogging onwards now, stepped the gentleman 
before mentioned. I never saw that he had got out too. 

“Can I be of any service to you?” he said, lifting his hat. 

‘Oh, thank you. Iam so surprised thaf no one should have come 
to meet me. It is not far, you see—and I suppose my things will be 
safe.” | 

“ Quite safe. I will take care of them.” 

It was very good of him—and relieved me of the dilemma. I 
wondered whether he belonged to the district—which seemed from 
its loneliness to be the fag-end of the: civilized world. Down I 
hastened, along the narrow grass-grown path that led to the trees and 
through them, and came in view of the house. A roomy, old-fashioned, 

red-brick dwelling, with barns and all kinds of buildings around, and a 
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large grass-plat in front amid a nice garden. He was very rich, that 
uncle of mine, and report said very eccentric. 

The front door stood open. No one answered my ring, and I went 
on in, and opened the first room I came to, on the right of the hall. A 
fine old sitting-room, and an equally fine old gentleman init, with a 
white hair and beard and fierce blue aoe He started up from his 
chair. | 

‘Why! Who are you?” he haughtily asked. “What do. you 
want ?” . ) 

There was no mistaking him for papa’s brother: voice, handsome’ 
face, bright blue eyes—all were alike. They were but half-brothers, 
either : their mother was the same. | 

‘“‘T am Jane Clifton, Uncle Danvers. They call me Jean at home.” 

A minute’s surprised pause, and then he burst into a laugh. They 
had not expected me till the later coach went by in the evening. - 

“You don’t look glad to see me, Uncle Danvers !” 

“My dear, I am very glad. But I can hardly believe it’s my niete 
Jean. When I saw you last, you were a little ‘bit of a thing, riding 
bare- backed on your pony in the nee with your fair hair flying behind 
you.” 

“T was sixteen then, and a dreadful tomboy, uncle. I am ee 
now.” 

“‘ Ay ; time flies, and we forget to remember its flitting. I had been 
thinking of you as that little girl, Jean, I’m afraid. And so, you’ve not 
been strong lately, and have come to the air of these fine mountains to 
renovate you. It will be sure to do it, my dear.” 

They had prepared for me the prettiest room imaginable, with white, 
cool muslin curtains waving before the open windows, tasty furniture, 
and a luxurious bed. On the dressing-table stood a beautiful workbox 
inlaid with silver, my name, “Jane Clifton,” engraved on the silver 
plate in the centre of the lid. So Uncle Danvers 4ad thought of me, 
you see. - | 

My uncle has never married. He took to his nephew, Earnest Wil- 
braham, and has brought him up as his son. It is Azs sister's son, not 
my father’s ; so that we are but half-cousins. Earnest is at the Danvers 
faines But my uncle himself does not do much work now. The house- 
hold is a quiet one: Ann the cook, Sophia the housemaid, Evan the 
man. Sophia waits on me: she’s a pretty girl with tosy cheeks, and 
more talkative than a parrot. On that very first evening of my arrival, 
she contrived to let me know that my Uncle Danvers had a pet scheme 
in his head. And what do you think it was?—That I and Earnest 
Wilbraham should fall in love with one another! There! You'd never 
have guessed it, Mary. 

Well—to go on with that first evening. I put on that blue muslin 
you like so much, though it was somewhat cold for the spring day, and 
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a bunch of beautiful white blossoms in its corsage, that were in water on 
my table. The trunks arrived in good order: the unknown cavalier 
had kept ward and watch over them. But, oh Mary! what do you 
think? Instead of that unknown man being at least a knight in dis- 
guise (7.¢, ordinary clothes), he turned out to be nobody but my uncle’s 
new book-keeper, name Bond ! 

The tea—and a very substantial one—was on the table when I went 
down. A young fellow, certainly not older than myself, stood with his 
back to me, his elbow leaning on the old-fashioned mantel-piece. I 
‘could see he was good-looking, only seeing so much as that: rather 
tall ; certainly slender and graceful ; his head drooping, as if in thought. 
A handsome, shapely head it was. 

“ Are you asleep, sir?” asked my uncle sharply—which caused him 
to turn at once. “This is Jane Clifton. And, Jean, this wondrously 
polite fellow is my graceless nephew, Earnest Wilbraham.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he said, laughing and holding out his hand to 
me, ‘I did not hear any one come in.” 

It was a frank face: and mine, you know, Mary, is frank too. We 
seemed to be at home with each other directly, and took at once to call 
one another by our Christian names. 

‘Will it trouble you too much to pour out the tea, Jean?” asked my 
uncle. ‘Earnest, give your cousin something to eat. Choose what 
you will, my dear: ham, fowl, pie—look and see.” | 

“The new book-keeper’s come, sir,” said Earnest, after loading my 
plate, Welch fashion. 

‘Qh he has, has he!” 

*‘ Seems a sharp fellow ; up to his work. I fancy he’ll suit.” 

‘*What age?” 

“*Well—turned thirty. I went to see about that lower mine this 
afternoon, uncle,” continued Earnest, after a pause. “The pump works 
well now.” : 

“Qh. You took the way by the school-house, I suppose ?” 

Of all queer, dry, unsociable tones, the one Mr. Danvers spoke in 
was about the worst. Earnest’s face turned .red to the roots of his 
hair; and there ensued a discomforting silence. What was the secret? 
The “ school-house” has something to do with it, reasoned I. But 
nothing more was said that night to throw light on it. 

And now, Mary, I shall write the rest of. my letters in the form of a 
journal, putting dates, and that. I think it will be more intelligible to 
you. A great deal has occurred in these six months ; events of import- 
ance have taken place that are more like romance than reality. 


April 10¢4,—Monday morning.—I know the secret now, Mary. It 
was discovered to me yesterday, and turns out to be just what I 
expected—Earnest is in love without leave. 
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My uncle was not well enough to go to church. Between ourselves, 
he is getting infirm—but I’d not say so before him for the world. 
“You'll take care of your cousin Jean thither,” said he to Earnest. 
And accordingly we started. It was a good walk, through glens and all 
kinds of places; but the sun shone brightly, and I had begun to 
feel better and stronger already. ; 

‘What place is that?” I said to Earnest, as we passed a low, long 
building. a 

‘‘ That’s the school-house,” he answered—and I declare if the same 
bright red flush did not dye his face again! ‘ There’s the church,” he 
continued, pointing to a little grey edifice in the distance. And I am 
ashamed to say that, what with our talking and lingering, the service 
had begun when we went in. Happening to look at Earnest after we 
were seated, the change in his face transfixed me with amazement. 

Have you ever seen a valley, dark with shadows and gloomy with 
overhanging clouds, illurainated all at once with a burst of April sun- 
shine ? Just such a change had come over my cousin’s handsome face. 
I followed the glance of his eyes. Alas for Uncle Danvers’ hopes! 
and had my heart been engaged in them too, alas for poor Jean Clif- 
ton ! 

Th ere she sat, the woman who I was sure reigned supreme in Earnest 
Wilbraham’s heart. Her side-face was turned towards me, hidden a 
little by her. dark hair, but I could see that her head was set on her 
shoulders like a queen’s. She turned her head after awhile, and raised 
her eyes, and as they met Earnest’s, a half smile of recognition broke 
over her face, followed by a shy, slow blush, and then they fell again. 
But oh, they were such beautiful eyes !—and she was beautiful altogether. 
Quite out of place, keeping guard over those charity school children. I 
did not, I’m afraid, hear much of the sermon : I was gazing at her. 

I wanted to find out who she was and all about it, but there was no 
opportunity as we went home, for one and another kept coming up.. 
Amidst others, Mr. Bond. “I shall ask him to come home to dinner, 
Jean,” whispered Earnest. “ He’s a rare good fellow and quite. a gentle- 
_ man; and he knows more about mines than I do.” 

So Mr. Bond went home with us: and I thought I had never met any 
one I liked so much. It seemed to me that he also was out of place as 
_a common book-keeper. Well-informed, gentlemanly, of good education 
and extensive travel—I wondered what could have reduced him to 
accept a post like that, and to live in Dame Morgan's cottage. There 
was only one thing about him my uncle did not like—his utter reticence 
as to his antecedents. ‘Suppose he should turn out to be a returned 
forger?” cried Earnest in a joke when Mr. Bond had gone. 

It was a delicious evening. -I had been playing a hymn, and Earnest 
stood by the piano. “ Earnest, who was that girl with the beautiful 
brown eyes?” I suddenly asked, turning round on the music-stool. 
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‘A great many girls have brown eyes,” was Earnest’s answer, his face 
turning as red as the piano lining. 

‘‘That’s an evasion, sir. You know which I mean. She sat with 
the school children.” 

‘That was Miss Rayburn,” interposed Uncle Danvers from the win- 
dow—and who was to suppose he had been listening while he read ? 
‘‘Queen Rayburn, they call her,” he added in a supercilious tone. 
«¢ She is the charity-school mistress.” 

And the answer altogether sounded so full of angry displeasure that I 
could not say another syllable. Earnest bid us good night, and went 
up to his room. 

April 22nd.—Eamest has told me all about eeved me his con- 
fidence at last. He loves this Queen Rayburn with all his heart and 
mind—and as usual Mr. Danvers is dead against it. ‘True love never 
ran smooth in this world. I shall do what I can to help them. Iam 
not afraid of Uncle Danvers if all the world is. 

Her name’s Clara: a pretty name, too. I asked Mr. Bond the other 
day if he did not think so. He gave a stammering kind of yes, and 
turned as red as Earnest. What for, I wonder ? 

May 29th.—All those weeks gone on, and I’ve not been well again! 
That is, I have said I’ve not. I want Uncle Danvers to ask that girl here 
for companionship. She is getting to look ill, too, pale and worn. No 
wonder ; only those poor little children to talk to, and she a born 
lady. 

““Uncle Danvers,” I said, “I think I shall go home.” 

. Uncle Danvers fairly leaped out of his chair. ‘‘Go home !—when we 
are so nicely settled. I have not been so comfortable for twenty years. 
I can’t have you go, Jean ; indeed I can’t.” 

“Well, uncle, 1 am dull here.” 

' “Dull! with those beautiful mountains in the distance, and our birds 
and flowers! Dull!” 

. “Birds and flowers are all very good as far as they go, but I want 
Auman companionship. I’m lonesome and home-sick, and that’s just 
the truth of it.” I did tell the truth. The tears rose to my eyes as 
I thought of the happy circle gathered at that hour around the break- 
fast-table in my far-off home. My uncle looked at me sharply. - 

‘‘Human companionship? You have mine, Jean; and sometimes 
Bond’s ; and Earnest’s, when he is at home.” 

. “ But there’s no lady, uncle. I wish—I wish you would ask that poor 
pale Miss Rayburn to spend the coming holidays here. She looks so 
pale, poor thing, and it would be just the thing for me. Won't you?” 

‘No, I won't!” he thundered, from his end of thetable. ‘“ There” — 
he said, calming a little; “I don’t like to be rude to’?women ; I won’t 
be rude to you, Jean, but you should not have asked me /hat. ” 

““Never mind, uncle; it will be little difference whether I make 
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more acquaintances or not, I remain so short a time now. Do not let 
my asking an impossible thing disturb you.” 

‘* What do you know of Miss Rayburn, Jean ?” 

** Not very much, uncle. I’ve seen her and talked to her. And oh! 
I like her greatly.” 

He made no answer: only bit his lip. 

‘‘ As to your being afraid of her and Earnest, uncle—for of course I 
have seen a little of the politics here, my eyes have not been shut—let 
me tell you that you need not be. Clara Rayburn would no more let 
Earnest talk to her seriously against your will, than she’d come in here 
and steal your best boots. She is a lady, uncle, and an honourable 
one.” 

‘‘I’d rather not talk about this, Jean, if it’s all the same to you.’ 
And that silenced me. 

Will it succeed, this plan of mine ?—the getting Queen Raybum here 
for the short holidays? I can only plot for it. Her consent must be 
had as well as his. 

June 2nd.— Miss Raybum,” I said, going in at an inopportune 
moment yesterday, for she was sweeping out her school-room, “ may I 
speak with you?” 

‘¢ Her proud face flushed a little, but she stood, ‘calm and cool. 

‘‘ I wish to ask a favour. Will you grant it?” 

She bent her stately head a little, not yet understanding. 

“‘T want you to promise to spend the week or two’s holidays at Crydd 
Plas. For my sake.” 

‘I would do a good deal for your sake, Miss Clifton, for you are very 
kind and friendly with me; but not this.” 

‘“* Not if Mr. Danvers asks you ?” 

She flushed, and paled. “ Well, yes—if he asked me. But I think 
that will not be, Miss Clifton.” 

“ And I think most likely that it will. I shall be so very lonely, all in 
that place by myself. Earnest Wilbraham is going out for a month, 
you know. Good bye.” 

And unless Earnest had been going out, even bold I should never 
have dared to ask it. I wish my uncle knew this sweet girl well! 

June 5th.—No luck as yet. If I begin to speak of it, Mr. Danvers 
gets up and goes out of the room, or turns and whistles to the birds. 
Welch manners, I presume. If Queen Rayburn does not come here, 
I think I wil/ go home. As to John Bond, Ze is getting grumpy now! 
never hardly comes near me; and when he does come is as formal as 
an old man. A nice lively place this is, to stay in! 

I wrote word home to say I was coming, and gave my uncle the letter 
to read. 

June 7th.—I have conquered. Queen Rayburn is to come. 

“Come in here, Jean,” said my uncle sadly, as I passed his sanctum 
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between breakfast and dinner. “I’ve done wrong, Jean ; I ought to 
have told you of the skeleton in our house.” 

‘‘ The skeleton !” 

“Most houses have one, child.” 

‘‘ And what is yours, uncle?” 

“That girl That Miss Pear 

“But why ?” 

‘‘ Earnest has set his mind upon marrying her. I can never give my 
consent, and he knows it ; on the other hand he is not undutiful enough 
to run counter to me. So the girl is the skeleton that parts us; things 
are topsy turvey with discomfort. Before you came I hoped you and 
he might fall in love with one another and end it.” 

“Thank you, uncle,” I gravely said. ‘ But what is your objection 
to Miss Rayburn? Her want of position and of money?” 

‘Well, it’s not desirable that Earnest should choose one of neither 
position nor money. But it’s not ¢haz.” 

‘¢ What is it then?” 

“The girl’s wonderful likeness to her mother. I seem to hate her 
for it.” 

‘Uncle !” 

‘I'll tell you the story, Jean,” he said, his beautiful old face flushing 
up like a school-boy’s—“ I'll tell you the story. We were girl and boy 
together ; this girl’s mother, Clara Davis, and I, and in after years we 
thought we loved each other, till that fellow Rayburn came along. He 
was a widower with one boy—and he had the mines over at Plas—but 
you won't know the place if I tell you, Jean: it’s about three miles away. 
He must have bewitched her: her love for him grew like wheat in 
spring. I nearly scared her to death the night she told me—for she 
was too honest to keep me in doubt after she knew her own mind. I 
fainted dead away—fool, wasn’t I?—and when I came to, she was 
kneeling over me, saying everything soothing and comforting you could 
imagine, but never a word of love. Zhat brought. me round. I knew 
it was all over—she might almost as well have sealed my death-warrant. 
When men of mature age love as I did, Jean, it’s like a matter of life 
or death. We parted iets and then ; and I came away with a heart 
that cried for vengeance.” 

He paused—but what could I say? These solemn histories subdue 
the bravest of us. 

‘She married him, Jean, and he grew rich; everything Rayburn 
touched seemed to turn to money. There was a little girl born—this 
woman that you and Earnest call Queen. Some twelve years ago we 
heard over here that Rayburn was dead. Alive and well one hour, he 
was gone the next. There was confusion, for he died without a will. 
And in the nick of time there came forward Rayburn’s brother, bring- 
ing forward a young man who had been privately looked upon as an 
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illegitimate son of Rayburn’s before he had ever married at all. Ray- 
burn’s brother testified that he was legitimate, not illegitimate ; that there 
had been in fact an early private marriage; and that in consequence 
the later son, Jack, who had been reared as the son and successor, 
was not legitimate. Well, Jean—not to dwell on this—it was all proved. 
Paul Rayburn took possession of the mines and everything else; and 
Jack, poor fellow, went off to sea under his bitter blow, and was 
drowned. Mrs. Rayburn retired to a pretty cottage place, Paul 
allowing her a handsome income. ‘Two years ago she died; and Miss 
Rayburn, this girl, your Queen, at once flung Paul’s offers of con- 
tinuation of income back to him, saying she would get her own living 
rather than accept a penny.” 

‘TY honour her for it,” I interrupted. 

‘‘ She has hated him always. She says he behaved cruelly in turning 
out Jack—the great big brother whom she loved. Just then the school- 
mistress here left, and she got the place. There’s the history, Jean.” 

“ And néver a word is there in it, uncle, that need cause you to set 
your face against the marriage. Clara Rayburn would make a wife in 
a thousand.” 

‘**T cannot allow Earnest to make her his.” 

“‘ Farnest is just the sort of fellow to be a good man if he gets a good 
wife to influence him. I’d not answer for him otherwise.” 

‘‘' You plead his cause warmly, Jean.” 

“T only say what I think. But all this talk about marriage is pre- 
mature, Uncle Danvers: there’s no question of it vet Earnest is 
going away, you know, the day after to-morrow, and the house for a 
month will be as lonely as one of your mines. I want you to let me 
have Clara Rayburn here for a little while of it! Poor thing! no 
society! Just plodding on and doing her duty for a bare living.” 

“Well, Jean, you may have her.” 

I did not believe my ears. ‘Oh, uncle !—dear uncle !” 

‘But don’t expect me to give you much of my company,” and left 
the room with a bang. 

June 11th.—Eamest and I had our own little confidential chat 
before he went. 

‘‘Take good care of her, Jean. You've been as good as a sister to 
me already.” 

Poor fellow! there were tears in his eyes when he left. 


June 25th.—Miss Rayburn has been here a week. I have dropped 
the “ Miss,” and call her Queen. The first time she blushed vividly. 

“Tt was Earnest named you that, was it not?” I said. 

“Yes.” : 

And that’s the only time his name has been mentioned between us. 
To talk of him would seem like treason tomy Uncle Danvers. As to 
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my uncle, though he does not, as he threatened, give us much of his com- 
pany, he is quite pleasant and civil when he does; and I think begins 
to like Queen himself. Mr. Bond and she are great friends: she says he 
puts her in mind of some one she must have known in by-gone years, 
for his voice seems like an air in music we try to recall, and cannot. 

“But, Clara,” I said to her to-day, when she was remarking how 
soon it was that she must resume her duties, “ you surely cannot go on 
teaching poor children for ever !” 

‘‘T’d rather do it, Jean, than have aid from Paul mappa s she 
sighed. ‘“ Perhaps God will help me some time.” 

Dear, patient heart! The cross has been heavy for those young 


shoulders. 


July 1st.—I hardly know what has happened. That is, I hardly 
know how to begin to tell of 1t. 

The evening before Queen was departing for the blessed school- 
house, she and I went out for our last walk together. The air was soft, 
and through the low rustle of the leaves we could hear the distant splash 
of the water at the Falls; and without knowing why, we turned our 

steps thither, saying little. 

“TI wish I could tell you how I feel, Jean,” she began, when we 
reached the water. ‘“ Everything seems so strange, almost as if I had 
been asleep all these sad years, and dreaming a bad dream: and had 
woke up to a happy new life during this short interval with you. To- 
morrow the happiness will be over again.” 

‘For a time only, Queen.” 

Suddenly she raised her head with a quick movement, as if to shake 
off her gloomy thoughts, and her dark hair fell over her shoulders. 
She looked like some Indian princess, standing there among those wild 
rocks, wrapped in her bright scarlet shawl, shadowed by her-long hair. 

A black, dangerous looking precipice frowned on the other side of the 
water, and I thought she was looking at that. It had alegend attached 
to it. 

‘Clara, they say that long years ago, a young maiden threw herself 
over this wall of rocks, and was killed, because her Ove fell during a 
hunt, and they never recovered the body. : 

“Love that will not survive death is not worth much,” she answered. 

We both looked up at the frowning wall of rock towering there, and 
both started as the sound of human voices was heard above the roar of 
the water. Drawing back into the shadow, we listened. By-and-by, 
struggling together, two men came near enough to be seen; a little 
later they were standing on the very edge of the precipice, and we could 
hear what they said. I uttered an exclamation of relief. 

“It is Mr. Bond, Clara. Nothing can be very wrong that he has 
to do with. Are they in sport?” - 
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“Hush, Jean! There is some quarrel. Look.” 

Mr. Bond was holding the other ‘man at an arm’s length from him. 
Queen had a better place than I; peering through the opening, she 
uttered an exclamation of horror. | 

“Tt is Paul Rayburn !—oh, Jean, look!” she whispered. “He is 
going to throw Mr. Bond over the cliff!” 

‘Two can play at that,” I said, feeling my face grow white and cold. 
** Listen, Clara! the man you call Paul Rayburn looks fnghtened to 
death. Listen!” 

“You won't do it! you won’t dare!” came from the lips of the 
frightened wretch—and the fellow did look a wretch. ‘“ You'd be hung 
for murder.” 

“¢T will do it,” returned the sternly resolute tones of Mr. Bond. “If 
you do not in so many words confess your treachery. That you lied 
when you came here and claimed to be my father’s son; that you 
deliberately broke the peace of a family; turned the rightful owners 
of the property out of doors, to usurp their place; caused my young 
sister to work for her living, as one who is born to poverty. Confess, 
or over you go: and the water tells no tales.” | 

“You lie,” cried Paul Rayburn. ‘“‘ You have no proof.” 

“Proof! why, it is what I have come all the way from Australia to 
search and get. I have been seeking it out ever since I came. Ask 
your right-hand man, James Butts, whether I have proof or not. Le 
has confessed: and so must you. You scoundrel! you villain! Come 
closer, Mr. Danvers ; he will tell, I think, now.” 

Mr. Bond shook off the man then—feeling sure, I suppose, that he’d 
not throw himself into the water. Mr. Danvers came in view, and 
one or two more. 

“ Now then, you who have called yourself Paul Rayburn,” reiterated 
Mr. Bond, “ speak before you are forced to it, and let the rocks echo 
with the news of your crime. John Rayburn’s friends may be less 
hard to appease if you do it quietly.” 

The words came ringing across the stream as the rest had done. 
_ Queen was pale as marble. 

‘Mr. Bond, who are you?” asked my uncle. 

“T am John Bond Rayburn; the Jack Rayburn whom you and 
others thought was dead. I am the true heir to my father’s pro- 
perty, Mr. Danvers : this man——” 

“Oh, Jack—brother! Oh Jack, I am here ! ! Were my eyes held all 
this while, I wonder, that I did not know you?” 

The interruption came from Queen. She stood there with arms 
outstretched, as if inviting him to leap the water. 

‘“‘Why it’s Queen! It is Miss Rayburn!” came from some of their 
lips. 

“Wait, Clara,” said her brother, in the gentlest voice I’d ever heard 
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‘“‘T can’t come over to you now, my love, but I will meet you at the 
bridge lower down.” 

And poor Queen, in her emotion, laughed ana cried aloud. Humble 
Mr. Bond the book-keeper, John Rayburn ! | 

‘“‘T have not seen him for years, Jean,” she sobbed. ‘‘T believed 
him dead. Oh, Jean! It is like a story out of a romance.” 

_And so it was. We went on to the bridge, and they met us. ‘ Mr. 
Bond—I’m sure I shall not remember his other name—called her his 
dear little sister, and kissed her many times. 

He came up in the evening, this new Mr. Rayburn, and told his tale 
to us and to my uncle. It’s true the vessel was wrecked; but he and: 
some others were saved: picked up by a ship bound to California. 
From thence, in course of time, he got.to Australia, calling himself 
Bond. There he fell in with a man named Simon Butts, who turned 
out to be a brother of the foreman, and close friend of the impostor 
Paul Rayburn. One night, when he had taken too much to drink, this 
Simon Butts dropped words to John Bond (little thinking it was John 
Rayburn), that betrayed a great deal. Bond got from him all he could, 
and then set sail for home to prosecute enquiries, and search out the 
fraud. Which he at length accomplished, having been working for it 
all the while in silence. 

There’s a summary of the case. And if it is nota regular romance, 
I don’t know what is. | 

And that’s the end of my diary, Mary. 


The end of the diary ; but not quite the end of the case. What with 
one surprise and another, old Mr. Danvers withdrew his opposition to 
the marriage, and Earnest wedded Queen. 

One surprise and another! Mr. Bond—that is Mr. Rayburn—asked 
for Jean Clifton. And the years went on. 

Mr. Danvers is very gray-haired now ; but he is happy as the day is 
long. Earnest and Queen live with him—he will have it so—and he 
spoils their eldest little girl, because she is so like her mother | Some- 
times they all go over to that beautiful place of the Rayburns’; and 
Mr. Rayburn and his wife Jean welcome them as no other people vill 
ever be welcomed by them in this world. There are children there, 
too: but Jean boasts that sze does not spoil them. And at this Mr. 
Rayburn laughs. 

I think, as Jean says, it is a true romance. 
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